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Chapter I-. : 

• ■' ELEMENTS OF POLITICS ^ 

L PoLiTiGAL Sense 

When we speak of political sense we think immediately of 
the perception of convenienee, of expediency, of reality, of 
siiitabiHty, and the like. People who act or who judge the 
actions of others in accordance with this perception are said 
to be endowed with political sense. On the other hand, those 
who behave contrary to expediency, even thopgh* they may be 
full of the f>est moral intentions and may be kindled by the 
noblest ideals, are thought to be lacking in political sense. 

In the face, therefore, of what wc might call this everyday 
admission, it is irrational to object to the doctrine that political 
action is only an action guided by the sense of what is useful 
and directed toward a utilitarian goal, and that per se it 
cannot be qualified as either moral or immoral. 

Perhaps the motive for opposing particularly this last 
proposition is to be found in the unconscious substitution that 
’ we are accustomed to make of the concept of what is for our 
self-interest for the concept of what* is useful — in spite of 
Aristotle’s warning a^inst confusing love of oneself with evil 
love of oneself, and the whole development of modem 
thought and the many disciplines relating to routine behaviour 
which inculcate this difference and justify the concept of what 
■is^usefuL ■ ■ 

Although this erroneous substitution has hindered or weak- 
ened the serious study of politics, by doing away with the 
character ‘of politics as distinct from ethics, since the 
living reality of politics cannot be denied, the substitution has 
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led to Ac treatment of what is merely pohtical as a thin. 

which no one can abstain completely, even though not 
mfi^uently it b more or less immoral. Thus a dualist is set 

nf th- moral action. A consequence 

of Ais duahsm is Ac common opinion Aat politics is a sad 
necessity (an opmion to which «ime philosopher have given 
an unportant place in the forefront of their speculation 
making of politics and of Ac State a temporary exjl:dient and 

tl Srn-r^“r consequence is 

ntZZ t ^ declare Aat it is sometimes 
n dlZenrt “ good, that private ethics 

interest of the State one must, if necessary, break a promise 
or commit murders. These maxims are illogical becaL^n 
human conscience cries out to us that in no case is it permis 
sible to break a promise or commit murder; that there is 
not one set of ethics m the home and anoAe in the public 
square ; that one cannot do evil in order to attain go^ t 
hough evd and good were merchandise to be exchanged- 
.ta our haud, mus, be tep, dean; ,ha, Uk quality 
.neana mart couflte „ia. fte quality of the end Wo™ 
m ihogua these maxims would be called degraded if we 
d.d not recall that they are sometimes found of the lif of 
men » Frederick of Prussia ani Camillo di Cavfur- 

neS il fef f” which a rational 

sch^f of 1 “““ '***"*» '1"= 

of the d^tnnes professed; indeed, their very 

uthois turn away from them after having performed thef^ 

and apprehensively acknowledge their guj,. <«■ Zbutfr; 

role r^porntbUity for their deeds to Gof who has nuftb™ ^ 

m such stratts that they have had to do what they hfe dine 
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But the truth is that if j at a time when the moral conscience' 
was at its greatest clarity, the performance of these actions 
proved necessary (necessary, of course, not to satisfy one’s 
own lust for power or other private ambitions or passions, and 
dot because of the habit of brutality and evil-doing, but for 
the sacred protection, for the development, . or for the rebirth 
of the fatherland), these actions can be neither a breach of 
promise, nor murder, nor any kind of roguery or wickedness ; 
just as the ‘^ magnanimous He ” of which Tasso speaks could 
not be lie,” exactly because it was “ magnanimous,” except 
as a poetic metaphor. 

Not only is political action any action which is useful, but 
the concept of political action is co-extensive With that of 
useful action. Nor will we ever be in a position to adduce 
any characteristics which may distinguish political action 
within the catcgoiy of useful action. If political ability is 
necessary to govern the State or to lead a party, it is likewise 
necessary to rule one’s own family, to establish and cultivate 
relationships of love and friendship ; and it is even necessary 
toward the animals we use and toward things, granted that 
things, too, obey laws and in their own way (or according to 
the theory of Campanella) have life and feeling. Therefore, 
in speaking, as here, of politics and of political actions we mean 
simply to turn our attention to certain facts which are 
ordinarily quite impeJigtant and frequentl^t offer material for 
research and discussion. It would not be possible to define 
these facts by logic within the infinite expanse of that which is 
useful We shall refer to them according to the ideas com- 
monly connoted by the word “ politics.” 

It is useless to try, as is frequently done, to single out 
political actions from among practical and utilitarian actions, 
as those which have to do with the life of the State. After 
all, what is the State? It is nothing but a series of useful 
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by a group of pc™„s or by individu.! 
mumben. Mthm a group. For this reason (tfe «riL of aatm 
IS not to be distinguished from any other series performed bv 
My other group or by any other individual ; for the individual 
« never isolated and always lives in some 
relationship. Nor is anything to be gained by defining the 

there k no ““f institutions or laws, befause 

no social group or individual that does not possess 

to lawr”?‘“‘T "ot select 

to Jaws and regulations. Strictly speaking, every form of iS 

Zrct "T '“f that of the SJate The^^ 

Hbfcaf'airj: uXHa;ti,“:rt:' 

r" “«r7be^:f^ 

to grve th„ concap, sane such core,«.don is ,hc Jual S 
Plyad, through th. usa of metaphorical Wul« t^h 

r €JxpIam how man behaves with resrard tn thne 

r • 

p:r,!ii • T ^ them and revolts against them 

owever, nhe word State,” to which the Itafians 
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of the Rettaissaoce gave a political significance, seems almost 
a paradoxical word because it brings the idea of something 
static intO' political life, which,. like any other fc^mi' of life,' is 
dynamic or, better, spiritually dialectical. 

*„ The word State ’’ is meant to indicate all the institutions, 
customs and' laws w,hich govern the actions of man, and more 
precisely the whole body of fundamental and constitutional 
laws. In the first place, however, laws themselves are merely 
the actions of individuals; they represent the will of 
individpals asserting itself to promote certain more or less 
general tendencies which are deemed useful. In the second 
place, inasmuch as these tendencies are indicated only 
abstractly by laws, their translation into action is not merely 
a matter of obedience or imitation on the part of each 
individual, but the individual’s real creation, laws playing the 
role of a simple material element, that is negative in the 
formal synthesis. In other words, it is known that laws are 
important; but far more important is the manner in which 
they are observed, that is, the actual behaviour of man. It is 
also known that laws, when interpreted and put into effect, 
become broad, flexible, richer; in a word, they change. 
Exactly for this reason, the distinction between State and 
government, very common in political doctrines and debates, 
but of little practical importance, camiot be accepted in the 
realm of pure theor^^that is, of pure tnith. For those who 
seek concreteness rather than abstractions, the State is nothing 
but the government and assumes complete reality in the 
government ; outside the unbroken chain of the actions of the 
government there remains only the principle of the abstract 
necessity of these same actions and the assumption that the 
laws have an unchanging value of their own, different from 
the actions performed in their light or in their shadow. 

However^ this is one of those truths that with some reason 
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actions perfoiroed by a group of persons or by individual 
membere within a group. For this reason this series of actions 
IS not to be distinguished from any other series performed bv 
any other group or by any other individual ; for the individual 
IS never isolated and always lives in some form of social 
relationship. Nor is anything to be gained by defining the 
btate as an entity made up of institutions or laws because 
there is no_ social group or individual that does not possess 
Its own institutions and ways of life, and which is not subiect 
to laws and regulations. Strictly speaking, every foTln of life 
IS, in this sense, fundamentally like that of the State. There- 
ore, in speaking of the State as something specific, we mean 
likewise to refer to the general connotation of the word 
If the concept of State has no value in distinguishing 
politic^ actions from other utilitarian actions, it has even 
effi value m contrast with individual actions or as an entity 
with Its own life above and beyond individuals. The attempt 
to give this concept some such connotation is the usual trick 
played, through the use of metaphorical language, by the 
ai urc to think, and clmched by rhetorical emphasis. The 
idea of the State is subject to this trick as are other abstrac- 
tions, such as Truth, Good and Beauty, capitalized and 
suspended on high as bright stars. From this way of reason- 
ing arise the ateurd questions as to what Truth, Good and 

^ V “ thems^dves, and the absurd 

heoncs which explam how man behaves with regard to those 
ideas, how he learns them, imitates them and puts them into 

mdly, dissat^action with such doctrines develops and leads 
wh ch that there exists not Truth, but Ae thought 

poetic and artistic activity; not the State, but politicll 
actions. However; the word “State,” to which* the ItaliJ 
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of the Renaissance gave a political significance, seems almost 
a paradoxical word because it brings the idea of something 
static into political life, which, like any other fprm of life, is 
dynamic or, better, spiritually dialectical. 

• The word “ State ” is meant to indicate all the institutions, 
customs and laws which govern the actions of man, and more 
precisely the whole body of fundamental and constitutional 
laws. In the first place, however, laws themselves are merely 
the actions of individuals; they represent the will of 
individpals asserting itself to promote certain more or less 
general tendencies which are deemed useful. In the second 
place, inasmuch as these tendencies are indicated only 
abstractly by laws, their translation into action is not merely 
a matter of obedience or imitation on the part of each 
individual, but the individual’s real creation, laws playing the 
role of a simple material element, that is negative in the 
formal synthesis. In other words, it is known that laws are 
important ; but far more important is the manner in which 
they are observed, that is, the actual behaviour of man. It is 
also known that laws, when interpreted and put into effect, 
become broad, flexible, richer; in a word, they change. 
Exactly for this reason, the distinction between State and 
government, very common in political doctrines and debates, 
but of little practical importance, canjiot be accepted in the 
realm of pure theor^^that is, of pure tnjth. For those who 
seek concreteness rather than abstractions, the State is nothing 
but the government and assumes complete reality in the 
government ; outside the unbroken chain of the actions of the 
government there remains only the principle of the abstract 
necessity of these same actions and the assumption that the 
laws have an unchanging value of their own, different from 
the actions ^rformed in their light or in their shadow. 
However, this is one of those truths that with some reason 
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are called “dangerous,” in so far 
defend or justify certain i:r.p: 
fiius the critical theory that 
consists of abstract and 

welcomed by the t 

meaning of this theory is that 
because it is useful and that 


as they arc easily used to 
unpraiseworthy actions and measures. 

t grammar is devoid of truth and 
arbitrary rules might be cheerfully 
ungrammatical schoolboy, whereas the real 
grammar must be studied 
order to be ncefni ^ r abstractions in 

tL. A,^ s»'«’>n>ent do not mean that institntiqns cuj 

ZT JT <ii»=garfed and despised, Ti to 

one shotdd, rf .t were possible, rule fmm day to day and fern 

IL *'on that, inasmuch as nomtai life is an 

In spite of their abstract nature, laws have been f ii 

oTrsrr.2 

cmadonofLan’sown lSrStS'’” ^ ^ 

iog to a f f r f ' Kcori: 

XL S ’ f •>y will be 

ffS 1 ““““‘y of >»"» i» what »e call 

fora and appeal of tradition and of L past S f fu a 
.nstnudons, laws tmd eustoma On T S S f “f “ 
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war and diplomacy stand for strength of action in the present, 
for victories, conquests and the security of States against 
dangers and ruin, legislators stand for the preservation and 
increase of these advantages in the future by means of the 
institutions which guarantee them. Polemics and satire 
against the so-called “bigoted supporters” of the laws and 
aga^t the “ Vestals ” of the institutions may have some 
justification in that superstitious timidity which sometimes 
interferes with the active life of the State. The other polemic 
against^ the legal formalists has some justification against 
pedantry and superficiality which, by having recourse to 
abstractions, prevent a view of the reality of historical events 
and of accomplished, irrevocable changes. Greater blame, 
perhaps, is deserved by those who lack the sehse of tradition’ 
of continuity and of legality even though they work eagerly 
on behalf of the good that is necessarily unstable and shallow 
in ^ f ar as it is based solely on the arbitrary decision of the 
individual. If the former group can be charged with a 
deficiency of political sense, this latter group is certainly 
deficient in juridical sense, which is also a special form of 
political sense. 

In apparent contradiction to the theory that the essence 
of the State is only political action, and that political actions 
are useful actions, stands the widely ayccepted view that the 
origin and the goven^ent of the State ^e to be attributed 
to force. At first sight, this view seems to be the direct 
opposite of the theory of usefulness and economic convenience 
or at least quite different from it. In this connection an 
eclectic attempt h^ been made to combine these two con- 
tradictory conceptions by relating force or violence to the 
ongin of States and the idea of utilitarian convenience to their 
life and development. At this point it is worth remarking 
that the ‘ birth ” or “ origin ” referred to in these and in 




Loiii^qucnuy tflere is no place for a historical distinction 
between ongin and development and between primitive and 
later times. As was known and stated by the ancients, man is 
by nature a social or political being; and, as we modems 
'Say, the State is not^ a fact,, butt a spiritual category. Another 
caution : we must not limit the idea of force to the superiiciai 
meanmg wMch the word usually suggests— almost the seizing 
of a man by 4e neck, bending him and forcing him to the 
pound, and simOar meanings. But we must think of force 
in toe complete sense of all human and spiritual force, which 
includes toe wisdom of the intellect no less than the strength 
of^the am, foresight and prudence no less than daring and 
Mdness, gentleness no less than severity, candour no less than 
disc^ment or even maUce, the virtue of beauty no less than 
the beauty of virtue. 

If toe concept of force is correctly understood in this sense 
It foUows that one cannot conceive of force as distributed to 

It and toe others do not, or that one or a few possess more 
of It to^ others, so that that one or those few should 
impose their will oxi the others anrl rm 
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force or only that founded on consent, are problems on a par 
with the distinction already made between State and govern- 
ment. Actually, in the field of poHtics, force and consent are 
correlative terms, and one does not exist without the other 
Xhe objection will be raised that this is a “ forced ” consent. 
But every consent is more or less forced; that is, every con- 
sent IS b^d on the “ force ” of certain facts and is, therefore 
“ conditioned.” If the de facto condition changes, the con- 
sent, as is natural, is withdrawn, debates and struggles break 
out, and a new consent is established on the new condition 
There is no political body which escapes this vicissitude : in 
the most liberal State as in the most oppressive tyr ann y there 
is always a consent, and it is always forced, oonditioned, 
changeable. . Otherwise, neither the State nof the life of the 
State would exist. 

Expressmg the same idea in other words, we may designate 
by the term » authority ” everything included in the concept 
of force, whether it be promise or threat, reward or punish- 
ment; and by the term “ Uberty” everything connoted by 
the concept of spontaneity and agreement. It will then be 
reen that in every State authority and liberty are inseparable, 
(^d this is equally true of the extremes of despotism and 
liberalism.) Liberty struggles against authority, yet desires 
It; and autho.rity checks liberty, yet keejis it alive or awakens 
It, because neither wc^Id exist without the other. We exalt 
liberty, and rightly so. What other word warms the heart 
of man ? None is so powerful except, perhaps, the word love. 

In a way, the connotations of the two words merge; because 
li^rty, hke love, is life that desires to expand and enjoy itself • 
life in all its forrm, felt by each one in his own way in that 
infinite variety, in that individuality of tendencies and of 
activities of which the unity of the universe is woven. And 
by “ liberty ’ here we mean nothing more than this joy of 
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doing, Ais joy of Uving, the natural faculty of man to do what 
is pleasing to him, not the moral liberty usually perceived by 
the stem moralists, who, with their “moral liberty,” are 
capable of misrepresenting even the simple impulses and con- 
fidences of Romeo and Juliet! But with reason, too, ye 
pi^ authority, order, regularity, the sacrifice which in- 
dividuals and groups owe to each other and which implies 
the strengthening of any individual in every other, and of each 
one in every one else. Whereas the word “ liberty ” is pleasing 
the word “ authority ” is chilling to the spirit. The fault lies 
solely with those who praise exclusively either force or 
authority, either consent or liberty, and forget that the term 
excluded by them is already included in the one they have 
accepted, because it is its correlative. The practical politician 
agrees with Joseph De Maistre that it is necessary to preach 
the benefits of authority to the people and those of liberty to 
the princes. . 

We do not deny that in the arguments favouring liberty 
against authority, and vice versa, and the principle of con- 
sent against the principle of force, and vice versa, as in the 
other arguments in favour of the State against the govern- 
ment, quite important matters are often the subject of dis- 
cussion, almost per speculum et in aenigmate. But they are 
matters which concern historical and contingent rituations and 
which pertain to the emotions and interests of the citizens of 
a given State at a given time. Later, because of phnosophical 
immatunty and sometimes as a result of oratorical ability or 
polemic violence, these matters are elevated to the position of 
supreme concepts or to the position of derivations and deduc- 
tions from those supreme concepts, thus giving the value of 
conepts to metaphors used in the discussion and transfomiing 
problems of practical politics into theoretical problems. 
Furthermore, we do not deny that to define sovereignty 
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and to find the person or persons in whom, according' to the 
various types of State^ sovereignty is embodied may be matters 
of pi actical meaning and importance. On the other hand, 
in the realm of pure theory such a definition certainly has no 
place and such a search no meaning. As long as all degrees 
of force are thought of as one concept, varying only with 
respect to the degree found in the components of the State, 
it is logical to define sovereignty as the possession of force, of 
the greatest force, and to seek out wherein it lies, according 
to the different types of States. Once the concept of qualita- 
tive differentiation has been substituted for the above inaccu- 
rate concept, it is just as logical to reach the conclusion that 
in a State every one is by turn sovereign and subject. Not even 
kings escape such a law : many a time they have complained 
openly of their “lack of freedom,” of that freedom enjoyed 
by even men of the lowest rank, men who have nothing, have 
no ambitions, and are indifferent to praise or blame (like the 
Punchinellos of the second part of In the relation- 

ship between ruler and ruled sovereignty belongs to neither 
but to the relationship itself. In truth, when we are forced to 
find it in something which surpasses and dominates the 
relation itself, we are tempted to answer that the sovereign 
is God or Idea or History {omnis potestas a Deo), that is, we 
are tempted to change this meaningless question to one with 
meaning. If sovereigifty exists in every jjhrt of the relation, 
nec cubat in uUa, the division of States according to the 
persons who exercise the sovereignty also collapses as devoid 
of theoretic value, and with it collapses above all the famous 
tripartition into monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. This 
tripartition retains a certain philosophical meaning, not in 
relation to the place 'to be assigned to sovereignty, but in so far 
as it perceives three phases of all political life : collaboration, 
which is for all ; advice, which is for the fdw, the optimates 
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or aristocrats; and resolution, which is for one individual. 
Taken in this meaning, however, the tripartition would 
indicate the organic composition of any State, that is, of the 
State in the abstract, rather than three forms of States. 

The political theories which up to now have been rejecfcd 
because they are one-sided have, for this 
merit at least : they are founded 


very reason, one 
on a real aspect or phase 
and they recall it emphatically in cases where there is a ten- 
dency to forget it or deny it. But there is a political theory 
which does not even have such a merit, is not founded on 
any phase of the political relationship, and yet is the theory 
which boasts the greatest number of followers. This is the 
theory which^ in order to avoid misunderstandings, we shall 
call neither democratic nor Jacobin, but the theory of 
equality. “Democracy” signifies the tendency to give the 
masses, that is the common people, added importance in 
political deliberations. And it is always more or less an 
empirical problem. “ Jacobinism ” signifies a practical atti- 
tude which departs from an abstract ideal. In order to put 
this ideal into effect. Jacobinism has recourse to intpositions 
and violence. For this reason, the name “ Jacobin ” is given 
not only to the extreme democrats, but also to extreme con- 
servatives and aristocrats, that is to say, to all who have resort 
to similar impositiorls and violence, usually of brief duration 
and with meagre'results. In given circumstances democracy 
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cannot be of value in the founding of a State; on the con- 
trar>', it shows that the State is superfluous, since every 
individual is a State in himself. Not even a “contract” is 

possible between these independents, because there is a lack 

of bargaining material, that is, of that variety which is the 
basis of reciprocal rights and duties. In order that the State 
may rise according to this hypothesis it is necessary to intro- 
duce a deus ex machina or to have one or more individuals 
suddenly detach themselves from the rest, as being neither 
the equ^s of the others nor like them. This would amount 
to the nullification of the hypothesis and of the whole theory. 

We do not intend to deny the effectiveness which this theory 
may have had, has, and will have in the future a® the myth 
of certain economic and moral doctrines anff needs. Like- 
wise, we do not deny that a derivative of this theory, the 
theory of majority rule, has value as a practical expedient and 
as a symbol of what is practically possible at a given moment. 

But, of course, in political science its falseness is complete; 

and when it is taken as a criterion, all good judgment of 

political matters runs into insurmountable obstacles and finally 

goes astray. The “liberty” and “fraternity” which this 

theory associates with the idea of “ equality ” are such empty 

terms, subject to anyone’s arbitrary interpretation, that one ; 

understands the abuses hurled at these moble words by men 

gifted with a keen feeling for politics and jjistory; men who, j 

because of their hatred for these words, have become ardent | 

partisans of “ force,” in a partial and approximate interpreta- 

tion, that is, one might say, the force to box the cars of those 
who believe in those stupid formulas and of those who go 
about repeating them for the use of fools. In truth, is there 
anything more stupid than the “liberty” and the “frater- 
nity ” attribqted to a row of cold, smooth Wlliard balls, all of 
the same size ? This leads us to say that the theory of equality. 
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for which there is no logi 
has its true origin within t 
mechanics, both of them 
world. In fact, ; " 
a mistake found in all ; 
of its greatest glory was the 
It would seem that 


n the political relation, 

>rfc of mathematics and 

UL L comprehend the living 

although tho theory of equaUty 

- ages and always reappearing, the period 

. - “"t«ry of mechanical discoveries. 

_ , , , “ of political sense and iudc' 

ment one could not sink any lower than the theory of equality 
Yet tins does happen and as a result of the very distress which 
that Ideology awakens in the minds and in the soS often 
by promising respect for equality and the abstract freedom 
quality, and by violating it time after time. This occura 
^cause every development and every conclusion of that 

practice wlS 

p oceeds from such premises, alters equality and represses 
be fre^^7" purpose of “ compelhng men to 

eft, then, for saving the principle of equality and liLrtv is 

the egoarchic and anarchic doctrine. This is Ihe only tW 

ich promises man full and complete enjoyment of liberty 
even If it upsets all judgment on history as it has developed 

antwcial men But this theory, which springs from the heart 
of the theory of equahty, is the vengeance of daughter against 

Jabsurdum^Tl-r^^^^^^ f 

End, like the mother theory it cannnf K#* 

''«■* it shuuH 


The State and Ethics 
in attempts to reach a definite goal, every- 

political means-everything,„ including in 

orality and religion, that is, moral and 
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religious ideas, sentiments and institutions. The initial 
.aua,.„„ » given to each ca» : ,he „ea «th whol we w 
( to deal are always what they are ; their ideas, their prejudices 
, heir good or bad dispositions, their virtues and their deto 
fumi^ the matenal on which and with which we must work 

Lteriir S ”i^ T substituting for them more pleasing 

or to induce them to come to an agreement, it is necessary 
to soothe them illusions, flatter their vanity, appeal to the^ 

IlciTTsTr for^e" ample, the 

muade of St. Gennaro), or to their most superficial or most 

su^rficially understood ideas (for example, Quality liberty 

and fraternity and the other so-called » principles ;f ’8o » 

i^hich are big emotional realities, whatever may be their 

We must not be shocked by them. Every form of human 
V strength from all other activities 

activities. It would be the same as being scandalized bv the 
poet who uses thoughts and affections, joys and griefs Lod 
imag^ ' “^terial for his poetry and turns alfto' winged 

But there is still another reason for not being shocked 
f the spirit and fipm the world, but^ rather preDares 

wuL ia 

whirh^fi I • destroy, but produces morality, in 

wh ch It flnds Its completion and highest expression, ll the 
wodd of reality there is no sphere of 'political or economic 
activity that can stand by itself, closed and isolated- but 

wlS b iSuK of spWlual activity, fa which pk,ccsa 

etSd ^ “ oooonually bctog traasformcd into what ia 
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The ethical spirit has in politics the premise of its activity 
and also its tool, almost as though it were a body which 
politics fills with renewed soul and bends to its own will. 
There is no moral life unless economic and political life is 
first established ; as the ancients used to say, first the “ living ” 
and then “ good livmg.” On the other hand, there can be 
no moral hfe that is not both economic and political life 
}ust as there can be no soul without a body. And moral man 
do« not put into practice his morality except by acting in a 
Hitical manner and by accepting the logic ofr politics 
Quoting two letters of St. Bernard, written in the course of his 
J>irited and varied struggle in favour of the Church against 
Kmg Ruggiero of Sicily and containing, within a brief inter- 
val two conflicting assertions, a historian points out that 
hat was politics, of course, but not the politics of a saint” 
llus ^ould be countered with the observation that it was 
indeed the “ politics of a saint,” of a saint who, in order to 
attain his saintly goal, availed himself of the sole means of 
attaining it, which were those offered him by politics. And 
was not Protestantism itself, which contributed so greatly to 
the restoration of moral intimacy and sincerity, forced from 
he yery begmning to adopt political methods and later to 
earn, in this connection, from its Jesuit adversaries, excellent 
tethers of such matters in theory and in practice? 

over 

^r morality, constitute its specific character and make it 
p^ible for It to se^e as the instrument of moral life. But 

ufhcient. This must be pointed out so that the origin of this 
specific character of politics may not be misconceived or dis- 
torted into a sort of parthenogenesis and so that it may not 

devoW^^r T ^ political, man entirely 

devoid of moral conscience. This would be the same as 
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admitting that a “ political man ” can exist without being a 
; “ man.” The specific always sprouts from the trunk of unity 

and humanity, as a phase of a spiritual circle. Would a poet 
without experience of affections, morality, and thoughts, a 
cold, dull and deficient poet, be a poet ? Is it not known that 
: poetry is the expression of a personality and that, therefore, 

in order to create poetry, the first requirement is the full 
development of man? Do we not laugh at those claiming to 
be poets, who strive for poetry by means of styhstic efforts, 
metric ej^rcises, and notes on what their senses jjerceivc ; and 
do we not advise them to turn round and go back to the roots 
of being, and to create for themselves a heart and an inteUect? 
Similarly, a political man without experience .and, con- 
^quently, without moral conscience, not only would not last 
in his work and would not dedicate himself to it as one of the 
highest offices, but he would also be unable to handle other 
men and naake use of their moral sentiments as convenient 
tools. Their psychology would be unknown to him because 
he would never have lived according to it. Therefore, he 
could not even be what we call a “ cynical political man.” 

But in the fields of ethics, which we have now entered, it 
is no longer a question of moral and human experience, 
indispensable to the purely political man; the political sphere 
here has been left behind. The life lived is a moral one, for 
which, as has been sa^^ politics is a means and not an end. 
Moral man is vir bonus agendi peritus. Hk moral education 
calls also for political education and for the cultivation and 
use of virtues which more appropriately should be called 
practical, such as prudence, wisdom, patience and daring. 

In this elevation of pure politics to an ethical position even 
the word “ State ” takes on new meaning : it is no longer a 
simple utilitarian relation, the synthesis of force and mutual 
consent, of authority and liberty, but the mcaraation of the 
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human ethos and therefore an ethical State or State of cnl. 
tire, .as' it is also^ called/ And,, .along with ' the word “ State 

the words “authority” and “sovereignty,” which arf the 
authonty and the sovereignty of duty and of the moral ideal 
tahe on new meaning. So it is with the word “liberty”’ 
which, m so far as it is moral liberty, cannot help being one and 
e same thing with this duty and this ideal. So it is too 
vuth^the word “consent,” which is ethical approl ’ Tnd 
Jvonon to force,” but to the force of good, so^Lt conZt 
s not more or less forced, but becomes full and complete 
love replaces fear, or, to put it in theological terms, ^hfre is 
a transition front “ law ” to “ grace.” And new m;aning S 
taken on ^ven by the word “equality,” which no longer 
means matheiMtical equality, but Christian equality before 
God whose chDdren we aU are, the low and Ae Lk!! 

e consciousness of our common humanity and of our 
common rig ts. Because of this characteristic the ethical 
State does not tolerate, either above itself or by its side other 

and nuIWy. When the Church waa the opponent of Z 
State and was dominant, the Church was. lie true ethiSl 

So*' undertook its strugete 

true Chml^he iKdf the onlv 

moraSw of the ^ds of a mom perfect 

rvltLc J dunng the classical period of German 

^t^phy and repeated in Italy by Spaventa and othem stm 

T’' iM«UigibIe, though 

P ciseiy that it should be elevated to the heights where Kant 




had placed moral law and that it should become an obiect\ 
of the same reverence and veneration. But the mistITof ' 
those thconsts consisted, and still consists, in their hiving 
concaved mora life m g form inadequate to it, namely thf 

i ^ ’ politically understood, that is, the State bv 

Itself IS, as we know, one and the same thing as the govem- 

i r" ^ authority and consent which 

; s as Its enemies, and treats as such those who do not accept 
It and mtend to change it. According to circumstances Z 
are called traitors, rebels, conspirators, undesirables, and they 
are executed, imprisoned, exiled and pereecuted and punished 
m odier ways. And because of the tendency .whlh ^l 
^htical relation, or state order, has and must have to presele 
Its existence, it watches and suspects all free and unruly spirits 
and even cntics and thinkers, who, because they centre thS 
attention on eternity, always go beyond the present existing 

Jo th '■ 2" intimidation with flattery, the ruleif 

do their best to make these men their friends or S win^m 

over to their cause. Regimes of the most varied tylerrround 

mtellectuals As long as these “ inteUectuals » remain sub- 
m^iye and oflfer themselves to the service of the State, to coin 
dieon^ or poems useful to the State,, they cannot be anv- 
ling but literary meij and intellectuals* of a poor aualitv L 

distulZ i i 1 toimentom and 

disturbers of themselves and of others, for the tempters and 
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But the moral life embraces both those who govern and 
their adversanes, conservatives and revolutionaries, and the 
latter j^rhaps more than the former, because better than the 
others they open the ways of the future and bring about the 
adj^cenaent of human society. For the moral hfe none arc 
to be condemned except those who have not raised themselves 
to the moral Me ; and it frequently praises, admires, loves and 
exdts tho. who are cast out by govemments-the condemS 
d the vanquished— and sanctifies them as martyrs to an 
«dea. For the moral life, eveiy man of good will Z 

cause of culture and of progress in his own way, aU in a 
discordant harmony. y, m a. 

When “mordity” has been conceived as the “ethical 
State and the latter has been identified with the political 

to which the theorists of that school do not demur— that 
concrete morality lies wholly in those who rule, in the act of 

the must be considered 

the adversanes of morality in action, deserving not only to be 

punished, with or without the sanction of the law bm also 

s^T”^ » condemnation. This’ is, so to 

speak, a governmental” concept of morality, the first 
ap^arance of which had a certain justification This wTs 

tions the vagueness and presumtuousjress of beautiful and 

above the man of genius and the hero. And even if this 
cannot it can, after all. be eaplailti’ 

y Hegel s personal conservatism and by his loyalty to the 
Prussian State of the restoration. But we canno/unLrstand 
how It can still be the object of such great fervour asTfeh 
y the waters of the school, who seem to become inebriated 
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and fall into ecstasy before the subKme image of the State. 
In spite of these exaltations and this Dionysiaeal delirium over 
the State or government, we must insist that the State be 
considered what it really is : an elementary and narrow form 
of practical life, from every part of which the moral life 
issues and overflows, spreading out in abundant, productive 
streams; so productive as to make and remake perpetually 
political life itself and States, that is, to compel them to renew 
themselves in conformity with the needs which political life 
creates^ 


theoretical one and it belongs to the theorist. *feut the problem 
of what to do ? is a practical one, of the practical man, 
and, consequently, of the political man and of the ethico- 
political man. And yet it is so easy for this practical problem 
to fall into the error of a merely theoretical treatment, that 
it is well to insist on a matter which might seem obvious, 
namely, that the problem of behaviour does not consist in 
research and a philosophical statement, but in a deliberation 
and an act of the will. Apparently the responsibility for this 
action is so serious, and the perplexity of the deliberation so 
anguishing, that time after time an escape from that practical 
struggle is sought in J:heory and science, ivith the hope that 
these wUl provide the sure paths of action and will tell us 
with their solemn authority, “ what to do.” Certainly, one 
can argue about how to prevent revolutions and how to hold 
peoples in check, or, on the contrary, how to arouse and 
unleash them, how to ovfflrthrow existing governments. And, 
time and space being specified, one can argue as to the 
arrangement to be made of the modem world, of Europe, 
of Italy, or of one part or another of the Italian government 
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and administration But although these arguments assume 
the form of conclusions and exhortations, they are not s^r 
da? problems, but methodical collections of 

ata, then- arrangement m series, the establishment of abstract 

the rd?^w“ statement of 

&e relation between causes. From the practical life they are 

ivided asby a tettomlessabyss. After aU, who will put [hose 

plans mto effect? And by that very act wiU not he??!? 

imself, and produced them anew, that is to say, asserted 
Im 0W„ wJl? Not that tee tetotical debates ^ Xlv 

Of imparting: mfoimation, and in some way they lend their 
colour to actiou.- But fadtatly, that is, because of ^ „su“ 
c^ustou » to „ha, duty really are, they help ftir fc 

ouffht toV of achieving any desired end • 

g e ascertained by the study of the end itself. It is 

an ^erZar 

an intentional assembly of scientists the task of outlining 
on the basis of Science, a programme or hygienic regime for 
nmmity, which has suffered so many hardships throughout 

ffflZZ “ suspenseZd dfe;? 

No, this is not the /lourse to be foUowed. The political 
problem as a practical problem is a problem of enterprise 

'“‘■’“'‘'■^echdp,; but no single wiedge will 

tell me y*at I must do, because this is solely the sece, 

the J hi™ °f my will. As long as 

he problem b teted in the impersonal and objective fom • 

What must dm world do? What must luly do?-Tis 
in SSce ■>«' ““W' 

m practice. What the world must and will do is known and 
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Will he known by the world and not by me; what Italy must 
and will do is known and will be known by Italy and not 
by me. On the^contrary, the correct way of expressing the 

problem is: What must I do?-I who live in the world, in 

italyj etc. 

The problem is always stated in this form and solved in the 
economic sphere, where each man seeks what is to his advan- 
tage 01^ to his liking or to his taste and not to the liking of 
Italy, Europe or the world. So it is, too, in the political 
sphere^n so far as it is merely a political or utilitarian relation 
to^which each man adapts himself as best he can, and from 
which he derives the greatest possible profit ; or, when it is 
impossible for him to adapt himself to it, he tries to change 
It, m good v^ays and bad.^ Nor can this problem be stated and 
solved in another way in the ethical sphere, where it is a 
question of attaining a thing that goes beyond the individual 
of putting into practice the universal and the good, but where 
this attainment is always the task of the individual, of one 
man, of a person, and must therefore be his own work, the 
work of mdividuality and personality at the service of the 
universal, universaUy conforming with and different from the 
work nf every other individual. The belief that it is up to 
the individual who acts according to the nioral code to do what 
the intellect ascertains and shows to. be the good, that is 
histoncally attamablc.under the given circumstances, again 
changes the practical problem to a theoretical one, and, what 
IS more, to an insoluble theoretical problem. The good of 
which we speak, an historically attainable good, is the dialectic 
pr^uct of the concordant discord of moral individuals, and 
will therefore, but cannot at present, be known by the 
individual who joins in the mystery of creation, just as the 
lather doe^not know the son in whose creation he shares. 

It IS not to be feared that by this rejection of every etWeal 
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intellectualian free rein is given to caprice, to pleasure and to 
the whims of individuals, because the moral conscience 
requires that each man, upon resolving to act, descends to the 
depth of his own being and, with purity and humility of heart 
asks questions of and listens to the voice which speaks to him 
and commands him ; and it requires that he then follow with 
resolute and courageous spirit his own “ inner voice,” what- 
ever it may be, trusting in the Providence that directs human 
affairs. Those various “ inner voices ” are nothing but the 
needs of history personified in individuals and they gradually 
assume their proper order in the maze, in the intricaj, in the 
struggle of individual actions, gradually being translated into 
actuality in. the manner and degree possible to them. Thus, 
when individuals decide, in the midst of conflicting reality and 
of the infinite choices of action, they decide well when they 
know they cannot do otherwise and must obey their lex 
singularis. Consequently, in the general course of their lives 
or in some aspects of it, they assert themselves as conseivatives 
or revolutionaries, authoritarians or liberals, aristocrats or 
democrats, observere of tradition or breakers of tradition ; by 
thus defining themselves, they differentiate themselves from 
others and at the same time with certain common and generic 
names they draw near to others. Man’s brief life seldom 
I^rmits versatility in „the work that he accomplishes and in 
the function that^he discharges and^ .therefore the “inner 
voices,” considered in their fundamental quality and charac- 
ter, are not ordinarily numerous in each individual. There- 
fore, although we do not deny that there are exceptions and 
extraordinary cases, great credit is given in political life to 
those who in the course of their public life play only one role 
as a guarantee that they have seriously searched and inquired 
wthin themselves. On the contrary, there is a distrust of 
changes and conversions, which, though they may sometimes 
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be con-ections of a prewous error or may have become neces- 
sary' because of profound and unforeseen historical changes, 
most frequently are signs of fickleness or of utilitarian interests 
prevailing over ethical interests. 

• Unions between individuals who feel that they have more 
or less similar needs and tendencies give rise, in the economic- 
political sphere, to what are called “associations,” “corpora- 
tions ” or “ syndicates ” and, in the ethico-political sphere, to 
what are called “ political parties,” often likened to and con- 
fused, ipcorrectly, with economic groups. Common opinion, 
or common thought (and regretfully, we must add, even 
some philosophers, like Rosmini), fostem a great deal of ill- 
feeling against parties. Why make divisions? they ask. If 
we are divided on questions of public interest,* it is a sign that 
personal interests enter into them ; otherwise, we would all be 
in agreement. And the dream always dreamed by those who 
reason thus is the dream of the one great political party, the 
party with no other defect than that of being neither a party 
nor political. But in our opinion, on the basis of what has 
been said above, parties might be charged with the opposite 
fault, that of weakening the energy of individual variations 
and of reducing pemons to flocks, held together by certain 
common and generic tendencies, if they were actually to 
ca^ out what is necessarily contained in their slogan of 
uniformity and discigiipe. In reality, they^do not carry it out, 
and the parties are means offered to the various piersonalities 
so that they may fashion for themselves instruments of action, 
or so that they may assert themselves and, with themselves’ 
their own ethical ideals, and so that they may make efforts 
to accomplish them. This accounts for the importance in the 
parties of heads and leaders and also of the others who seem 
to have positions of secondary importance and modestly with- 
draw to the shadows, yet manipulate the wires of action. The 
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important thing, then, is the \agour of the personality 
whom the ethzcal ideal is embodied and expressed ^ 
usnaliy admitted that political parties have the character 

the individuals who fom and represent them. of 

nine r nothing but the means by which 

Irfmcal per^nahties succeed in holding their folliveis ! 
heir power for the actions to be performed, so c^TZZ 
develops an ideology or theory, or rather a pseud^thC 
which IS useful for no other purpose than to create thl’ 

_cicnce and History, deities which supposedly have deserted 
the camp of the adversary. But Philosophy and Science and 

mentioned, are impartial to all parties- 
or better, they favour no party, since they are intOnt^not on 
helping one pai^ against the other, but on embracing and 
undemanding them all. TaJcen by themselves, the pludo 

‘‘“T of Wstori J 

. , . ^ antinomies, a theory with wliich liberalism 

wiA Its progressiyeness is connected. But the pseudo-theories 

totoncaJIy detmnm.d and individualized, the t»le reasont 
whtch hea in iWf („« fro ratione votLla.)7 ™Z 
orced relationship they become imbued with falsity B„t 
m other cases. ,ah„ by themsdves. -Oie pseudo“7ries ! 

^ as. for example, those Mmxian theories on the sumlns 
value and histoncal materialism and on the lean from^the 
re^ of nec^ty to that of liberty. At best, they express in 
a form 4at i, apparently logical but is intrinsic Jly Sd 
.he renmnents and Uie pmctical tendendes of 4e 
NeveAeess. even in these cases they fulfil their funS™ 
me Ideologies have no function other than that of berg Te 
-uu.hp.eee and defender of die party and 
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their influence on the very mcmbere of the party and even on 
the leaders, making them prisoners in the nets of their own 
sophisms. 

Xhe programmes, too, usually have a fictitious part, 
stpategically valuable, representing the hopes and promises 
by which one party tries to win over the minds of men and 
emerge victorious in competition. But they have another part 
that IS real, that which announces the intentions and proposals 
of the party. It is indispensable in order to give to the action 
a certair^beginning and the general direction. This general 
direction cannot help being “ indefinite ’= and therefore con- 
tinually modified or denied in the succeeding action. The 
fictitious part of the programmes, their indefinite and ineffec- 
tual character, and the calculated or impulsive sophisms of 
the ideologies provide an opportunity, according to the com- 
mon estimate, for a further and different criticism of parties : 
it is said that they exhibit nothing but lies and idle talk and 
that they lack all profundity. But it is clearly a superficial 
judgment which attacks ideologies and abstract programmes, 
but does not understand their instrumental function and there- 
fore does not see that the substance and reality do not lie 
in such programmes, but in the actual wills of persons joined 
in those unstable organic and living associations which are 
called parties. 

Since the moment at, which the programmes most clearly 
reveal their abstract nature is not when they are wielded as 
offensive aims, but when they are put to the test, and above 
all when the parties come to power, a sharp line is usually 
drawn between being a partisan and governing; between a 
member of the party and a member of the government, or 
that same person risen to power ; between the moment of 
cnticism and of struggle, and the moment of doing and achiev- 
ing. However, this difference, too, is merely empirical : social 
a 




life is completely a matter of reciprocal relatiomhm . 
responsiveness, and he who raises oppositions critSe, . 
questions, governs or, what amounts^to the sLie fh 
influence in the government* in th has 

go™ B a partisan; ,ha, is, i, M„„s the im»lse 
party tn which he is enrolled or of his own pen«S^„ 1 s' 

niniM/aparty. In fliis case, too, it 37S w 

«pe« die individ^l to do what as an individu^hr^na 
because ,t IS the work of Providence, work which li« 
^yond the individual. And it would be foolish T^pet 
ndividual to do the impossible by merely tranef ^ 
from oije social position ,o another or fiL one pS 
or rombat to another. The antitheses of parifes Id T 
syna^ not m the government, but in history. 

And history is the field in which one realiv find, riiff. 
between ^litical parties, that is, among individtaJsl'lS 
dtangeable groupings, which not ^Z^tS 
differanated, as is imagined, by the various “hbels” mth 

rf the'iS R °'®®^*‘<>n and knowledge 

idedL^ T^u “* ““ IVi«, as a result of th* 
and aTtta tlet' f theories : 

“ the v^oS ■'-Snated accorfing 

insciafc If polmcal theory, and separate the 
democratic ’’ ' liberal,” authoritarian,” 

uthontanan, the true democrat the aristocrat. 



The Empirical Science of Politics 

To Jose who are apparently dominated and overwhelmed 
by the spectacle of the States, of disputes and of political 
struggles, the philosophical propositions which we have been 
exjjunding will perhaps seem an extreme abstraction, almost 
a departure from thq^orld for the region «f the non-existent. 
But smce these propositions, like aU philosophical propositions 
lead back to the creative spirit which is the sole and central 
source of everything, they are, instead, to the greatest degree 
concrete ; whereas that materially conceived world, by which 
others aUow themselves to be dominated and oppressed, is an 
alKtrjt and untrue world. In those propositions all history 
IS mclujd,.the past and the present (as Machiaveffi would 
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the true socialist the antisocialist, the true republican, the 

monarchist— a demonstration whose only disadvantage is that 
it can, with the same logic, be turned by the adversary to his 
own favour. But when names are treated as names and 
itspected as such, and when in parties one seeks and con- 
templates their historical existence and the individuals who 
belong to them and guide them, these tricks of reciprocal 
tra^ormation, these sophisms, are hindered or made ii.<!p 1/»ss 
T his is because in such cases we have before us the reality 
of the iiarious parties, which is a divensity of sentiments of 
temperaments, of precedences, of mental development, of 
culture, of education, of vocation. And it is then as impossible 
to confuse liberahsm, authoritarianism and socialism as it is 
to mistake for each other the noble Piedmontese CamiUo di 
Cavour, modernized in culture and in spirit, the Prussian 
JunkerOtto von Bismarck, and the apocalyptic Jew, armed 
with Hegelian historical notions, Karl Marx. 
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of ancient things ») • and they are not understood weU with- 
out the history to which they make references and illusions 
just as history is not understood without them, for they are 
Its soul. The aim of the philosophy of politics is to make 
ear the history of practical human activity, in its twofold 
foim-as economic and merely pohtical history and as ethico- 
political or moral history. This is not an aim which the 
philosophy of history looks forward to carrying out in the 
future, but one which it has always carried out: because 
history has always been thought about, in the form .f nama 
tion and reflection, and for this reason there has always been 
philosophizing on politics and on momJity, and there has 
always been a^consciousness of what they really are This 
«mess has been more or le. complex, coherent and 

A legitimate need arises in the process of this knowledge 

part of it which it i^ 

^hich will make it : 
easiest for the spint to remember and have available. This ' 

Tn^aiTf of action and as ^ 

AeSariabl • This is 

of Hhat IS called empirical science”; in our case, of the 
empmcal science of politics. 

tviIfanTi”"^r'f ? ""d^^^tion (to 

y^s and classes) of the innumerable facts of history, here 

WsS TT'" ethico-^litical 

latter, ^d depnved of their proper life, given by their 

• The so-called empiricll laws 

istL “S th? to determine the character- 

istics of the va^ous types of facts is the same as to organize 

c aractenstics according to some system arid to establish 
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agreements and disagreements, concordances and discordances 
of effects. And, inasmuch as in all this continual fabrication 
of classes and of laws, one proceeds by abstraction, that is, 
by dividing the indivisible, there is continual recumnee to 
artificial concepts. 

Thus, in order to fix in the memory those individuals and 
those actions which have the greatest importance in political 
life and which by comparison mahe other individuals and 
facts, also of a political nature, seem negligible and as though 
non-exisient, it is imagined that “sovereignty,” that is, the 
State Itself, is found in certain persons and not in others ; ' and 
the sovereignty or State, whose only reaUty lies in the relation 
which it constitutes, is personified. This opens the way for 
other artifices which try to bring into evidene’e certain modes 
of historical life (for example, the Athenian life), and therefore 
differentiate them from other modes (for example, the 
Persian). In order to attain this goal they bufid the frame- 
works of democratic, monarchical and aristocratic States. 
Similarly, in order to understand the relations in a State 
between the various parts of the social or moral life, between 
the constitutional forms and the working of agriculture or of 
industry or of commerce, between economy and war, between 
religion and government, between the State and nations or 
languages, etc., similar cases are colleeted and the types of 
the theocratic, agricuiiural, commercial, industrial, military, 
national, pluri-national State, are set up. In fact, the first 
fallacy, which precedes all those we have mentioned, is the 
fallacy of single States, each one closed off from the others; 
whereas, in the aspect we are now considering, history is 
always umversal history, that is, reality shows only whole sets 
of the most varied relations among all the inhabitants of the 
earth (not excluding the relations which may be established 
m the future with the inhabitants of other planets 1). Only 
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by some ^bitraiy intervention can these relations be divided 
into a series of state, intrastate and interstate relations. Yet 
without these artifices it would not be possible to constitute 
the bodies of national, international, public, private civil 
penal, commercial law, etc. ’ ’ 

The formation of the type of the mixed State, the division 
of the three powers of the State, the determining of the 
vanous goab which the State does or can set up for itself 
Ae antithesis and the harmony between the concept of the 
State and that of the individual, the distinction of St^te from 
govcriment, the characteristic features of the various parties 
in which the political struggle takes place, and many other 
concepts of* this sort might be cited as examples of the work 
of classification'which the empirical Science of pcditics is carry- 
ing on. And if more conspicuous examples of its laws were 
desired, it would be enough to mention the law of the rotation 
of political forms, each of which, through its own degenera- 
tion, passes on to the following one. And there are those 
o er laws which establish a relation of concomitance between 
agricultural economy and the feudal constitution, between 
commerci^ economy and democracy; or again, the laws 
about political liberty and its beneficent effectiveness in foster- 
mg life, and about the depressing effect of absolutism and 
despotism, and other s^imilar laws. 

All these classifying and direction4 ■categories, laws, ques- 
bons and problems form, then, the subject matter of Political 
bcience, a science which does not need to be invented because 
It cm point to classical books, still alive and instructive to-day 
m Greek and Roman literature, chief among them the treatise 
of Anstotle ; and to books in the literature of the Renaissance 
«{^cially the Italian Renaissance, cHef among them The 
Tnnce The Discourses and the other writings of Machiavelli ; 
and to the efforts of English, French and Geman writers 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, from Montesquieu 
to Treitschke. In recent times sc^called Sociology has 
been added, as a companion or rival, to Politics as -it 
was traditionally caUed. Sociology, in that small part of 
it which is not altogether contemptible, must be considered 
an attempt to expand the old science by the inclusion of the 
types and laws of some forms of life which belong to political 
life but had been neglected because they did not refer to 
pubKc law, to government, to war and to diplomatic negotia- 
tions, all^of which were usually directly associated with the 
idea of politics. 

To those who know the cause and genesis of empirical 
science in general, and of the empirical science *of politics 
and sociology in particular, no pronouncement sounds more 
preposterous than that made by some of the supporters of this 
discipline (recently repeated in a weU-known Treatise on 
Soaology, written in Italian). Namely that empirical science 
leaves philosophy aside and is founded directly on facts, 
divorced from all philosophical speculations. The facts on 
which it is founded are, at best, those facts which histories 
criticaUy elaborated, hand down and explain; or, at woist’ 
they are the facts taken from the newspapers, histories of little 
critical value which give information on the facts of yesterday 
and to-day (newpapers are widely hsed in the above- 
mentioned Treatise). ,And these histories aJid newspapers are 
never anything but creations of the mind which thought— 
that IS, philosophy— produces by interpreting, and shaping 
and qualifying actions and events. By giving a mere outline • 
of those accounts of facts and of those philosophical inter- 
pretations empirical science has the power to deprive them of 
soul and of meaning. But it cannot put them aside, and 
therefore it eannot put aside the philosophy which has given 
them life, any more than the butcher can do without the live 
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animals which he slaughters. Even in this case the dislike 
expressed for philosophy serves only to prepare for the stealthy 
introduction of a common or very poor philosophy and to 
permit an outlet for passions and whims, lurking among the 
severe theorems of the mechanical science which has made 
the State and society its objects. 

But, on the other hand, those who bear in mind the cause 
and the genesis of the empirical science of poUtics understand 
Its function and necessity; and whereas they guard against 
denying in its name the work of philosophy and #af history 
or against usurping their roles, they are careful to defend the 
usefulness^ of that science against philosophical reasoners. 
This is the' usefulness defined by its own genesis, its usefulness 
as an instrument. In this respect it would be pedantic, from 
the philosophical point of view, to criticize the theory of 
sovereignty, of the tee forms of the State and of the three 
powers, of the rotation of forms, of the purpose of the State 
of the rights of the citizen toward the State, of the distinction ^ 
tetween State and government, and all the other theories. ! 
This cnticism ceases to be pedantic and becomes valuable only 
as a defence against the plans of the empirical science of ' 
politics, when these plans, disguised as phnosophical aphorisms 
and taken as absolute principles, are transferred to philosophy 
and history. Then -philosophy and history rise in protest- 
philosophy, which., through the empMcal science of politics 
has witnessed the splitting of a unity, the separation of the 
inseparable and everywhere the multiplication of artificial 
concepts ; arid history, which in the same way has seen its 
mmifold vaneties become uniform and its vivid and various 
co ours fade and merge. They protest because they had 
wi mg y adapted themselves to these pauses in their work for 
the advantage which might later come to the work itself ; but 
ey cannot accept having what was to be an expedient for 
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their use changed to an obstacle. 


It is weU that for certain 


purposes a distinction be made between monarchy and 
democracy; but this empirical distinction should not prevent 
our seeing that two monarchical States can have far more 
differences between themselves than exist between a monarchy 
and a democracy, because what matters from the historical 
point of view are not abstract forms, but concrete political 
and moral reality. It is well to try to combine differing foims 
with the hope of avoiding certain disadvantages and attaining 
what used to be known as the “ mixed State ” or the “ excel- 
lent State ” ; but it must not be forgotten that only the State 
which seeks to promote the advancement of mankind, what- 
ever may be the class or cla^s in which the abstfact form of 
its constitution may later be placed, is an excellent State ; nor 
must it be forgotten that in the final analysis States are what 
the men who constitute them continually make them, with 
their mind and with their spirit, which alone lend meaning 
and give life to forms of government. There is pedantry in 
political science just as there is pedantry in literary science. 
Neither the wisdom of antiquity, nor the Renaissance with its 
subtle reasoning and combination of forms, nor the modem 
era, the era of the constitutions, escaped this pedantry. The 
fundamental question is always : “ Who undertakes all these 
things ? ” A poet, a philosopher, a saint; a simple and resolute 
man are worth more In political reality than all the political 
theorists and are able to do what the latter cannot do. And 
it is well that we should define parties empirically as the 
liberal, the conservative, the radical or the socialist. How- 
ever, the real problem is not how to be a good liberal, a good 
conservative, a good socialist or a good radical, but how to 
act in certain given circumstances in a manner suitable to 
reality, which is neither radical nor socialist nor conservative 
nor liberal. It is well, finally, to devise new institutions to 
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^le ar^cats between the various States ; but it must nn* 
imagmed tiut thereby there has been or will be first 
bmught mto bemg the Society of peoples, the unitv 

unity, S 

Me of his atntas mundi flows and will flow at tinL in^ 
peaceful manner, at times in a troubled and violent mann^ 
exactly like the life of the single civitates or States 
Xhe kws of the empirical science of politics, when presented 

LTT “’*'5' 4d 

7th?wa!°T" fo™. ‘o™ri the decision 

otthewiU. Are maxims and advice useless? It is customarv 
to say that advice is offered with the consciousness t2 

Id^d th°! ^ This is true. But it should be 

added that advice is not offered in order to be followed but 

given as advice, as practical possibiKties offered to those 
who are expenencmg difficulty in reaching a decision so that 
Aey maymot overlook these possibilities in searching for the 
solution they am about to reach. Even if this advife is not 
^cepted, It wril nevertheless be weighed mentally and with 
^me effect on the decision. Or, if this advice I 

actioT"^ -d - T different, because the decision and the 
action are identical with the advice only in appeaianre «nd 

in reality dffler fromdt in so far as they are the decision and 

257777*7"“’ ““ >>)■«»« individual. Goi^ 
Ard + ^ luight even be said that advice is offered in 

stood ^ followed. The conclusion expressed or under- 
wood in eveiy honest advice is : “See for yourself.” That 

s^aks, was not entirely wrong. Villani teUs us that with 

dematoeue nfw After the disaster, the 

demagogue, now m exile, was reprimanded by one of his : 
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opponents, Tegghiaio Aldobrandi, of Dantean memory, for 
having brought the Florentines and himself to so much misery 
by his advice. He boldly answered, “And why did you 
believe in it ? ” ActuaUy, he was merely practising his profes- 
si(3n, in conformity with his character. The profession of 
demagogue was one which Providence had assigned to him, 
a profession useful as a stimulus and as a catalyst. And the 
others, the thoughtful and sensible ones, indifferent to the 
favour of the populace, should have practised their profession 
better thtn they did, should have resisted more strongly until 
victory was theirs, and should not have succumbed to the 
oratory of the demagogue; then they would not have had to 
share the responsibility for what had happened. * 

Why have I insisted on pointing out, with the greatest care, 
the distinction between theory and practice, between the 
philosophy of politics and politics? To urge the philosopheis 
to be modest and not to confuse political life, already 
sufficiently confused, with inopportune and feebly argued 
philosophy? Yes, of course. I had that idea too. But I 
confess that I was moved, above all, by the opposite desire, 
namely, to save historical judgment from contamination with 
practical politics, a contamination which deprives historical 
judgment of tolerance and fairness. This desire is also, in its 
own way, politics, profound politics, if what Aristotle, the 
father of political scieriee, used to say is tni^ about the con- 
trast between the active and the contemplative life— that not 
only the actions which turn towards the facts are practical, 
but even more practical are the contemplations and reflection^ 
which have their origin and end in themselves and which, by 
educating the mind, prepare for good deeds. 



Chapter. II 

CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF THF 
philosophy OF POLITICS ' 

I. Machiavelu AND Vico. Politics and Ethics 

The name of Machiavelli has become almost thp « k i r 
pure politics and it certainly marfes a sha^ 21^ d 
vclopment of the science. Not that antin,.;/ 
some inkling of the distinction and contri bette 
and ethics: this is shown in the 
matter was attributed to two differen7d,V 

Empim, had "f 

instituted by God, ofpossibly in theTcSnfoft^ 
of Church over EmpC o/Empt 

■taking OA comdon^i mo« ktl T’ 

to ibrealc Aitt XK ix \ r i ^ ^ Q^ssension that was 
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Ustopr relates to us “ wiU undoubtedly, if he is bom M , 
te fnglitened by every imitation of the evh times and wiS 
Med by the great desire to follow the good times 
he face of such evident signs of a stem and sorrowful 
conscience, it is amazintr that t, u moral 

tail about MacbUvdli'a 

^ aa u„„ moSf ’un«X“rd“‘r'^' 

hypocrisy. The lack of this bitter oessimL 
Guiedardim Machiavelll The T'*" 

If he had ™, had to s^e ML j^pes'T^ ” 

beihg” his, he would ha« 

^Iter mo™ than hhusdf... because he would have hopelZ 
d«=™in«™p^en.froS‘Sachiav^?s'^‘“* “ 

Often he.speaks of the State in . Zk! 

recalls the savintf that a religious tone, as when he 

the State to l^lnt 1 ™ prepared for the salce of 

s So“: 

virtues S?h ^2T ^ 

V - ^ 3^3,Ke man powerful: wher^^ic nu • 4 .* 

religion, by showing the ti-uA =,nfl tL Christian 

uig me tiuth and the real way to the world 
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beyond, despises tUs world, and praises abjection, setting con- 
lemp^anve mm above the othem, and endurance above action 
I. polmcs dmMcal or divine ? MachiaveUi imagines it in the 
gone of the Centaur, described by poets as a very beautiful 
coranire, nan part beast, and he describes hi prince as 

hahmanandhalftet. In order that there may be no douS 

as to mte^ty of the human self of this creature, he assians 
eien fc subtleties of die mind, such as crafrin;ss, to te 
animal self, recommending that it be 
because ,jthe lion does not defend himself 
the fox doK not defend himself 
be ^acting as a novice in the art of 
“always to carry on as a lion.” 
politics, of pare politics, brought to 

were to him a source of pride. For .this 

Cardinal de Rohan, who used to tell hi 
knew nothing about war, by saying that 
nothing about the State.” 

contmuation of Machiavelli’s thought must not be 
.«ght among Uie Machiavellians, who conLe his 

jr? “I" and wrire about die 

JM, frequendy mixing morahring irivialides with these 
ms: -or ^ong the anti-Machiavellians, who pioclai^ 
the fusion and identification of politics with morality Ld con- 

morahtv ^ “ i^^xtaposition theories of 

morahty and theones of pohtics, and take the edge off 

antinomies and make them empirical, instead of solving 4em 

hSpetTlif inconveniences which 

It Z ^ I ■ character of accidental things. 

»nccp. of ..piodonce,” of “ shrewdness- Si 
po itical virtue, without eonfusmg it with the conceM of 


part fox and part lion, 
~~ against traps and 
against wolves. One would 
-* ruling if one wished 
The art and- science of 
maturity by the Italians, 

i reason he answered 

ell him that the Italians 
that “ the French knew 
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“ moral virtue ” and, also, without in the least denying the 
latter. (One of these was Zuccolo, a seventeenth century 
writer.) And it must be sought in some powerful spirits who 
beyond the shrewdness and sagacity of the individual as 
analyzed by Machiavelli, asserted the divine work of Provi- 
dence. Such a person was Tommaso Campanella.^ But 
Machiavelli’s true and worthy successor, the powerful intellect 
who gathered together and strengthened both these scattered 
suggestions of criticisms and the immortal thought of the 
Florentine secretary, was another Italian, Vico. In ^uth, the 
whole philosophy of politics in its central idea is symbolized 
in two Italians. Vico is not kind to Machiavelli, yet is full 
of his spirilr which he tries to clarify and purify by integrating 
Machiavelli’s c&ncept of politics and of history, by settling His 
theoretical difficulties and by brightening his pessimism. 

For Vico, politics, force, the creative energy of States, 
becomes a phase of the human spirit and of the life of society, 
an eternal phase, the phase of certainty, which is followed 
eternally, through dialectic development, by the phase of 
truth, of reason fully explained, of justice and of morality, 
or ethics. The symbol of the Centaur now appears inade- 
quate ; what once seemed to be the animal part of man is 
found to be a human part too, the first form of the vvdli and of 
action, the premise (rf all others. Humanity does not spring 
forth without pa^on, without forpe,^ without authority. 
Strong men are the best, and from the harsh rule of strong 
men come the civilized and refined societies which form a 
contrast to that rule and which, nevertheless, would not exist 
without that generous barbarity. And from time to time they 
must renew this strength by reverting to that barbarity. So 


Ttaufjf troni Machiavelli to Vico the treatment of the 
r/f fcarorif S Ae seventeenth century in Croce, Storia dell’ 

Chapter VI. '9“9, Part I, ChapAr II; cf. also 
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Machm^elli used to say that the. States ■ 
time be called back to their principles^ ^hu.s tim,e to 

, maxiinj pro.f eased by Florentine partisans, 
it was fitting to seize again the State,” that ' five years 

the same terror and fear which they had ^ cause men 

„ the State.”, Thus, if Machiavelli becomes seiz,ing 

with the art of the State, Vico does not S^ous in. dealing 
the divinity of force.”. Like Machiavelli^ ■ speak of 

” the mountaineers in whom there is no civ>^ 
pliant to fhe touch of the politician’s hand--^!^ ^2:ation ” more 
tor will more easily make a beautiful ‘'asculp- 

piece of marble than from a piece badly^ from a rough 
others,” — ^Vico, too, approved of a more yj by 

the barbarous* peoples, thanks to which th^y vitality in 
to create new States. On the other hand^ better able 

Vico, civilized and corrupt peoples cannot; . ^o 

statues that are badly cast and spoiled mus^. , ^ reformed ; 
the furnace and smelted all over again. ^ ^bi'own into 
treachery, imavoidable in politics and recognj ^itd 

mended by Machiavelli, even though he fel^ recom- 

for them, are explained by Vico as a part qj ^oral disgust 
humanity, which is in a perpetual state of drama of 
recreation. They are viewed in their douhl^ ^^cation and 
good and apparent evil, that is, good that^ak^s ^cal 

ance of evil for the sak»e of the higher gop^ appear- 

springs up from its very heart. In this "^bfrh indeed 
replaced by the consideration of rational necea^ bitterness is 
feeling of trust in Providence, which governs l ^ 

Such is the unconscious similarity of Machj affairs, 
and the involuntary Machiavellianism of ^velli to Vico 
formulated in their pages, but as we obtain h ]/ expressly 
scattered ideas, and from their judgments 
likes and dislikes. It reveals itself to the exn«,^ biases, their 

^^^ye of those 
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who have followed the development of thought and life after 
Machiavelli and Vico and who, therefore, understand those 
things at which Machiavelli and Vico aimed even better than 
they themselves could. 


II. Rousseau — ^Natural Law 

When we turn from Machiavelli and Vico to the Social 
Contract we have the impression of no longer knowing in 
what world we are. Certainly we are not in the- world of 
political history nor in the world of the philosophy of politics. 
Machiavelli’s problem was that of asserting the real quality 
and the necessity of politics as politics ; Vico’s problem that 
of understanding how harsh and violent politics goes hand 
in hand with ethical life. But Rousseau’s problem is not of 
this kind. Fundamentally, it is not a problem which refers 
to the study of reality. As he himself says, with him it is a 
matter of seeking out a form of association, in which “ each 
individual joins all others, yet obeys only himself and thus 
remains as free as before.” 

We can observe in everyday life this tendency with regard 
to reality, to seek the criterion for judgment and the model 
for action, not in reality itself, not, that is, in historical and 
spiritual reality, but in nature conceived above and beyond 
history, in reason-conceived as pure reason, as an idea devoid 
of reality. Each one of us, especially in his youthful years, has 
had this impulse, even though fleetingly. Since nature apart 
from history and reason without reality are abstractions, those 
who thus state the problem of judging and acting are called 
abstract intellects. And as abstraction from reality, pure 
reason, is nothing more than the mathematical attitude of the 
human spirit, their constructions are called geometrical or 
mechanical ; and it, is a mistake to use these constructions as 
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a foiiEdation, which .is what we do when we treat them as 
solid things or^' even worse., as criteria for judgment and .guides 
lor, action.. 

This: tendency, which is continually reappearing in reflec- 
tion and is. experienced longer in certain periods of individual 
life, was predominant in that age of Euro|^an history (about 
two centuries, extending from the end of the sixteenth' to the 
end of the eighteenth) which derived from it its name of 
“the Age of Reason,’’ or because of its closer conformity to 
the theojy of politics, the age of natural law or rights. The 
problem, then, was no longer philosophical and historical, 
nor even precisely practical de optimo statu^ but de statu 
mtimdiy in conformity with the reckoning, measuring and 
calculating reason, which starts out with equal or unequal 
quantities and, by combining them, ,sets them in a state of 
equilibrium. At the same time the mathematical science of 
nature was developing; and the mental habit which was 
forming in this science was being transferred to all fields, to 
philosophy, to history, to politics. It is characteristic that 
the new science concerning human activity which arose at 
that time should be precisely the science of utility made 
mathematical, political Arithmetic, as it was first called, or 
Economics, as we call it. Rousseau’s book is an extreme form, 
or one of the extreme forms, and certahily the most famous, 
of the school of natural^law. ^ 

This school undoubtedly had a great political importance 
in so far as it provided the innovators with arms and flags in 
those centuries during which the last vestiges of the Middle 
Ages and of feudal and clerical privileges were being hunted 
out of existence and modem society was established. It 
provided them with arms because the concept of plain nature 
and of abstract reason denied all the laborious and com- 
plicated product of history, and affirmed only reality, rational 
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reality, to be made and remade with the aid of right reason. 
In the name of that concept it was possible to discredit and 
clear away all existing institutions, laws and customs, which, 
since they were ill tolerated, odious or troublesome, were at 
that time disdainfully termed gothic or barbarian, products 
of the sad era of fanaticism and superstition. And this school 
provided flags, that is, resplendent symbols, by building 
mechanical models of society which had no life by themselves 
but received life from the impulses, the desires, the hopes of 
the innovators. Thus, the most widely varied , political 
programmes were clothed with the same mathematical and 
mechanical form— from the programme of the absolutists, 
who intended to strengthen the monarchy against the clergy 
and the nobility and did not doubt that the monarchy was 
based on divine right, jto the programme of the democrats 
and quasi-communists, who proclaimed, as did Rousseau, the 
sovereignty of the people or the will of the nation. 

But, however great the polemic effectiveness of those beliefs ' 
and of those constructions was and is (since we all see how 
much power the so-called democratic ideals still have to-day), 
however great this effectiveness may be in the future, it is 
certain that those constructions, understood as doctrines or 
criteria for the explanation of facts, were and are simply 
ateurd, and they wsere presented as doctrines, at times as 
philosophical doetpnes, aspiring to offer the true concept on 
which political judgments should be based: at times as 
historical doctrines, designatmg forms of society which had 
existed at one time or existed more or less completely in some 
place, and were sure to be attained in the future. It is natural 
that all those who retained a sense of political reality should 
protest against these fantastic and empty dreams; and that 
es^cially those who inherited the spirit of Machiavelli and of 
Vico should protest, by satire and mockery. 
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The foremost Machiavellian satirist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the abbot Galiani, a politician of the old Italian 
school who, at a certain moment in his life, chanced to fall 
among the naturalists, the economists, the encyclopjedists and 
the abstractionists of Paris. He looked upon them with 
amazement, almost as though they were strange fanatics, and 
later buried them under a shower of gay critical witticisms 
and mockery. But Vico in person, and not through his 
disciples, had confronted the antipolitical and antihistorical 
school of natural law, as it had already been outlined in 
Grotius and in Pufendorf, and in the Cartesian philosophy, 
that is, the school at its beginning. Vico had foreseen in this 
school and in the superficial character of the Jcnowledge and 
judgment which it induced, the end of every serious science, 
just as Galiani later caught a glimpse in it of the imminent 
Jacobinism and the Terror. And although other thinkers 
later took, spontaneously, the same position which Vico had 
taken and defended, it is nevertheless worthy of note that 
Joseph De Maistre, one of the first critics of political rational- 
ism, had paid attention to Vico’s Sdenza nuova and that 
Cuoco, the first writer who arose in Italy against the rational- 
ism of the French revolution, had studied both Vico and 
De Maistre. However, this criticism of naturalistic rational- 
ism, which originated with Vico, the 'concept of law and 
politics as history, which succeeded it, prevailed in the follow- 
ing century with the coming of romanticism and philosophical 
idealism. 

Philosophical idealism did not fail to render a deserved, 
though general, homage to rationalism and the enlightenment, 
both of which it had superseded. This it did because it recog- 
nized that even in the form of abstract and mathematical 
reason and ®f individualistic and atomic liberty, rationalism 
and the enlightenment had asserted reason, liberty and the 
new humanism against the old transcendentalism. 
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III. Hegel — The Ethical State 
What we have called political life and the State in the 
narrow or true sense of the word corresponds more or less 
to what Hegel called the “ civil society ” {burgerliche Geselt- 
sc haft). It included not only the economic activity of men, 
the production and exchange of goods and services, but also 
the law and administration or government by laws. It was 
not, therefore, without reason that later on Marx, starting 
with this concept, considered the juridical and political order 
a simple superstructure ” of an economic character, as it 
actually is. This partial truth led him into the error of 
considering even morality and all the rest a superatructure. 
But Hegel did, not realize that the State, und^retood in the 
narrow sense, is precisely the formation which he had 
encountered and christened a mere “ civil society.” For this 
reason he insisted on going higher than both family and civil 
society in what he defined as “ Ethics ” or the “ State.” His 
definition remained a hybrid and equivocal concept wavering 
between the universal aspect of the moral spirit and the 
specific character of the political spirit. This can be seen in 
several places, as for instance, where Hegel ■ endeavours to 
solve the conflict between politics and morality.* He feels 
that such a probleni rises from, a weakness of concepts and 
he sets it aside with contempt; but he is certainly far from 
a logical solution of the problem and he can only bring 
against it the argument that “ the welfare (das Wokl) of a 
State justifies actions which would not be justified by the 
welfare of an individual.” This is a point falling for proof 
because, since the individual State is considered here as an 
individual existence, it is not clear why it should have a right 
which is denied to the individual. It certainly does not have 
that right because it represents several or many individuals. 

2 Cf. Hegel, Philosophk des Rechts. 
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This would be an arithmetical, not an ethical difference. The 
one case can only be differentiated from the- other by ^saying 
that the State functions according to an ethical principle; 

' whereupon we reach the following ddemma : either to deny 
the individual' State by giving value to the ethical spirit, alone, 
or to deny the ethical spirit by holding out before it the 
' recalcitrant individual States. 

But does Hegel reaUy preserve here the individual States, 
which are abstractions? People have failed to observe that 
Hegel, having the first phase of the State, internal law, 
followed by the second phase, foreign law, does not admit 
any possibility of unification in this second phase. Rather, 
Hegel refutes and almost mocks at the Kantian idea of per- 
petual peace, ^and sees war as the only solution to arguments 
between individual States. As the final phase, as the synthesis 
which surpasses the thesis of internal law and the antithesis 
of foreign law, he places History. He says : “ In the recipro- 
cal relation between States, inasmuch as they behave as 
individual States, there develops on a large scale the rather 
exciting game of the internal individuality of passions, of 
interests, of aims, of talents and virtues, of violence, of 
injustice and of vices; and that of exterior fortuitousness, a 
game in which the very body of ethics, the independence of 
the State, is exposed. The principles of the national spirits 
are all limited because of their peculiarities, Jbu which, as living 
individuals, they have their objective reality and their self- 
consciousness. Their destinies and acts in their reciprocal 
relation are the dialectics of the finitude of these spirits, from 
which the universal spirit, the spirit of the world, arises 
unlimited and has its being; and, as a universal tribunal, it 
exercises its supreme right on them in the history of the 
world.’’ 

This means that real morality or ethics is not put into action 
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in the individual State, but in the straggle, peace and renewed 
struggle between the individual States, in which each in- 
dividual fulfils his duties and every moral man is moral, what- 
ever the State of which he is a member and servant. Havin? 
recognized the straggle between individual States in the 
so-called external right, one cannot help recognizing it within 
each State, in the so-called internal right, as a struvde 
between parties which compete with each other and succeed 
one another in governments, etc. Indeed, the distinction 
between individual States can no longer be maintained firmly 
in history, except in an empirical manner and for purposes 
of convenient representation and discourse. Even within the 
States individuals are moral or immoral, not in so far as they 
obey or rebel against the government of the timd, but in so far 
as they are^ such in their inner selves or in their conscience. 

Hegel himself was unaware of this implicit denial which 
he of his “ethical State,” that is, of his “ethics as 

btate , nor were his disciples aware of it, not even Spaventa ’ 
This accounts for the present diffusion in Italy of an equivocal 
idolatry of the State. 

^ Hegel the philosopher is to be distinguished from Heed 
the writer and the politician. On this matter the followL 
of the theory of the ethical State are still confused to-day, for 
t ey identify the true and profound criticisms which Hegel 
raised against thf. abstract or atoipcistic individualism of 
Rou^aus political doctrine with his 'attitude toward the 
politics of his time and the ideals which he thought should be 
Fomoted for the future— an attitude which is neither true 
nor false, but his own. Hegel was convinced that the 
Protestant countries, like Prussia, having already completed 
their revolution with the Lutheran Reformation, should now 
enjoy peace; and he was convinced that revolutions con- 

* Cf. Spaventa, Principi di Etice. Gentile ed., Naples, 1904. 
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cerned only the Catholic, coHutries, which for this reason were, 
the countries of liberalism. He used to say, “With this 
fonnal liberty, with this abstraction, no strong organization 
can arise. Liberty immediately opposes all the' particular 
a^asures of the government, because they are the expression 
of a particular will and therefore arbitrary. The will of the 
majority overthrows the ministry, and the party that had been 
the opposition takes over the government; but the govern- 
ment again has the many against it. Thus, movement and 
resdessn^ continue. This is the conflict, the Gordian knot, 
the problem which histoiy now has before it, and which must 
be solved in the future.” ^ 

The century following Hegel solved the problem by show- 
ing that one not only lives with liberalism butnihrives only on 
it. Since Hegel included Italy among the disturbed and 
unhappy Catholic countries, and recalled the revolutions of 
1820-21,® which, like the Spanish revolution, had been, as 
he put it, “merely political, with religious innovations,” and 
consequently doomed to fail, as in fact they did, it may be 
remarked that liberalism itself became a religion in Italy, 
and when fused with the nationalistc sentiment produced 
something that proved to be more lasting than the imperialist, 
historically famous, monarchy of the HohenzoUems. 

This is a defeat not so much for Hegel the politician as for 
Hegel the philosopher,’ yv^ho was still tied t9 the concepts of a 
higher and perfect form of political life and of a filial and 
ultimate state of history. These are inconsistent with that 
historical outlook which, from another point of view, he 
planted so firmly in modem European culture. 

^ Cf. Hegel, Philosophie der Geschichte, Lasson’s edition, pp. 943-33 ; 
cf. pp. 925-28. 

® Even in th^s his sentiments were nothing but an echo of those of King 
Frederick William III, of the crown prince, of the Prussian absolutists 
and also of their zealous adviser, Metternich. 
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IV. The State According to Haller 
Hegel criticized Haller, the author of the UsstciuTation det 
Statsimssenschaft, in an unusually violent manner He 
accused him of having failed to recognize what is rational and 
infinite in the State and accused him therefore of being com- 
pletely lacking in reasoning power. Haller, like almost all 
the political theorists and like Hegel himself, actually intro- 
duced in his book a particular political tendency of his own. 
This was a bias toward the patriarchal State, of the medieval 
German type or, more specifically, of the Swiss type.^s found 
in Berne a political ideal certainly more antiquated and 
narrower than that of the Prussian State of the Restoration, 
which Hegel favoured. And it must be admitted also that he 
was not very profound or exact in philosophy. But, even with 
these admissions, the judgment usually given of this writer 
(now almost completely forgotten) does not seem to me just. 
There is in his work a theoretically important implication, 
although it is in the part most bitterly criticized by Hegel and 
by other critics: it is the concept of the State as a relation 
of private law. By relation of private law we mean that 
relation which is merely legal or which has a purely economic 
basis. But later, if it suits our purpose, we shall either nullify 
as empirical the distinction between private and public law, 
making the two terms coincide (every law is both private and 
public) ; or we shall maintain this distinction, giving to the 
second term an ethical meaning (the truly public law, that is, 
the universal law, is no longer a mere laW). For Haller 
prmces are neither the administrators of public affairs, nor the 
chief servants of the State, nor the higher officials or function- 
aries, nor siinply the heads of the State ; but, on the contrary, 
they are entirely free persons, who in reality govern not the 
affairs of other men, but only their own. Subjects do not 
exist for the prince or for his advantage alone, but they have 
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fcdprocal^ obligations with him, since each one seeks his own 
advantage , in the service rendered and must' consequently 
fulfil the duties connected with' this service, HaJIer says,: 

According to the right, in conformity with the law of strict 
justice, each man exists for himself and constitutes the object 
of his own actions.” He also says that the States are not com- 
plete and perfect associations between men, but relations of 
senice, having no other aim and resulting in no further 
relationship.. . ’ ■ 

This p a completely economic character which coincides 
with the character of the civil society ” as defined by Hegel 
and, like it, does not intend to comprise the whole of 
humanity, but merely a phase of it. In fact, Haller does not 
forget — as might be thought by those who base their judg- 
ment on HegeFs diatribe against him — ^that the relation that 
is dependent strictly on law or on private right is surpassed 
by the moral relation. He says : ‘‘ They are two different 
problems : one, to know what authority is based on and how 
far it extends, and the other, to know how this authority 
must be exercised; it is one thing to say that the strongest 
is master, and another to say what use he must make of his 
strength.” According to the juridical relation, each man exists 
for himself ; but according to the moral relation, according 
to the law of charity, each man is creatsed to help his fellow 
man. ■ ^ ^ V 

Of course, the emphasis given by Haller to the “ Princes,” 
the “ strong,” the “ sovereign,” almost as though they were 
absolute positions, may not seem entirely accurate. Nor is it 
corrected by the modifications which the author introduces 
into it, by pointing out that the need to dominate is balanced 
by the need to be dominated; that the blessings of peace 
are realized ,only between unequal forces, whereas equal forces 
clash and have struggles; that subordination, being in con- 
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formity .with. nature, does not offend self-respect at ail; that 

the strongest are everywhere the most generous, etc. Accor- 
ding to Haller, even in the beginning, the people do not exist 
yfore the prince, but the prince before the people, just as the 
father before his children, the master before his servants, the 
root and the trunk before the branches and the leaves. * He 
considers it the characteristic of the sovereign prince to be 
independent, and maintains that this characteristic is the 
only one which reaUy distinguishes States from other associa- 
tiom and relations of interests. ■ ^ 

But, on the other hand, when he undertakes to approach 
more closely this concept of independence, he can only say 
va^ely, Aat “independence in itself often consists of a 
Sig tly^highef degree of liberty^ power, reputation and 
renown.” And, going further, he makes a statement which is 
a cnticism of his theory of sovereignty— that by this road men 
finally reach the “ great truth that all those which we call States 
or civil societies are nothing more than an imperceptible and 
umnterrupted progression of unequal fortunes, an infinitely 
comphcatcd number of reciprocal needs and particular con- 
ventions ; that eadi man is naturally surrounded by inferiors 
by superiore and by equals; that everyone rules over hk 
mfenore, obeys the will of his superiors and shares a part of 
the nghts with his -equals; and, finally, that in the final 
anal^is God alone is the master, arid., that we are aU his 
people, smee the strongest among us have received then- 
sovereign power only from the supreme lord, from the Creator 
ot nature who gives it and takes it away, who changes power 
M fortunes, and seats and unseats kingdoms.” Just as 
Hegel s mdmdual States found their conclusion in the 
istory of the world,” analogously, and not very differently, 
Haller’s States find their conclusion in God. 

To the merit in Hafier that we have already pointed out 
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must , be . added ano'ther, which Hegel himself recognizes to 
a, certain extent, namely, his criticism, of the atomistic theory 
of equality. For Haller, who does not admit governments of 
cIe,mocracies, ■ but, only of aristocracies, the representative, 
system .itself , is simply “ another word to designate aristocracy 
in the midst of an association that is false or at least extended 
by an artifice.’’ He dismisses the “ state of nature,” which 
played so great a part in the speculation of the two preceding 
centuries, by declaring that the social state is likewise ‘‘ of 
nature,” #nd that this state and the extrasocial state always 
exist, both at the same time ; that is, the extrasocial state 
exists not only among princes, as was recognized by the theory 
of the right of war and peace attributed to them, -but among 
all those whotlo not have particular reciprocal ties, contracts 
of service and of society, and stand before each other as one 
individual before another. 

In general, the reactionary writers should be read for their 
strong feeling for the State as both authority and mutual 
consent, and as an institution which goes beyond the pleasure 
of abstract individuals, and also for their opposition to theories 
of equality as well as Jacobinism, since they were opposed 
not only to “ geometrical governments,” but to all govern- 
ments founded a priori and without basis and historical con- 
tinuity, Thus the Catholic Baader,® declares that authority 
is not. ‘‘ an inhibiter,^bty: a giver of force”* {nicht ein Kraft- 
hemmendes^ sondern em Kraftgebendes), and that submission 
never comes about as of one man to another man, but as of 
men, the so-called sovereign and the so-called subjects, to a 
third (authority), which is not. a man, but a relation, a 
universal concept, which Baader identifies with the personal 
God. The defect of these writers lies in their lack of any 
dialectical cpmprehension of history, as well as in their 

® Baader, Grundzuge der Societdtsphilosophie, and ed., Wurzburg, 1865. 
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transcendental religious concept. For this reason they 
attnbute an eternal character to passing political forms and 
they see that even the antihistorical and anti- 

philcsophical theories of equality were of value as evidence 
of a new generation and a new spirit, and of approachmtr 
^Htical developments, even if they had no value as theories^ 
They do not fully understand past history, because they sin 
against the rights of the future. 


[* ’ 


V. Eclectic Theories 

The view we have supported as to the completely utilitarian 
or economic quality of the State, or, more clearly, of political 
action, IS necessary in order to establish firmly the concept of 
morality, wWch assimilates an individual action, making it 
moral, and in the same manner assimilates the State. After 
all, the State is really nothing but a great number of successive 
actions. But it is a difficult concept and consequently it is not 
^ible to maintain it and draw all the conclusions which 

u difficulties exist in 

the field of ^Ktics no less than in the fields of economics and 
ot law, all of which are part of one and the same field. The 
eclectic position is an easier one ; which through reflection on 
common sayings arreves at the realization that politics is not 
morahty. A cert^n difference is admitted, but we strive to 
tem^r and reconcile it and, in the long run, instead of 
mediating between the two principles, as should be our duty 
we let them alternate or play hide and seek. In thk 
parallehsm of morahty and poHtics hes the danger that 
practically the same thmg will happen that Aristotle used to 
say happened in weighing and parcelling out virtues and other 
jTOSsessions leading to happiness (riches, money, power, reputa- 
tion. etc.), namely that, with morality reduced to the status 
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of a good or of one duty among many, men will be content 
with a modest portion of virtue, whereas they will require 
limitless quantities of the other possessions. 

Such eclecticism appears even in the worthiest treatises on 
politics, like Bluntischli’s treatise and also Treitschke’s treatise 
—the latter falsely reputed to be a theorist of pure force — or 
in Janet’s well-known history of political sciences. Blunischli 
says that the moralists ask for impossible things and that the 
political sophists ask for things which are harmful to morality. 
How are* we to get out of this labrynth? He answers that we 
are to do so by thinking that the State is, of course, a moral 
entity, but that it is concerned with the order of external 
life common to men ; and that therefore the mord exigencies 
experienced By politicians are governed by jflorms different 
from those which religion imposes on men. But we should 
no longer let ourselves be deluded by the words “ internal ” 
and “ external,” which are entirely without meaning in reality, 
because reality is not divided into an inner and outer part. 
Bluntschli goes on to say that private morality and political 
morality have the same basis in the universal ethical order, 
and are two trunks of the same root. Notwithstanding, “ the 
instinct of peoples has set up a great difference between 
private and political morality,” because, in effect, evil taken by 
itself, which the private individual is expected to avoid, is a 
different thing from. evil seen as part of the whole, in which 
it is subordinate to good. This latter evil is permissible to 
the statesman, who keeps his eyes fixed on his goal. There- 
fore, as assirailiation is admissible in politics when it is not 
committed for base and personal motives, but for the lasting 
security and prosperity of society, and when it is necessary 
to that end. But we no longer allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the concept of what is permissible, a concept which should 
be relegated to the old casuistry of the Jesuits. Janet recog- 
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nizes in words that " political philosophy is a science which 
has its own principles and its particular laws and which deals 
with any other order ” ; but at the same time he considers it 
“useful and even necessary not to separate it at all from 
moral philosophy, another science to which it is naturally 
bound by a thousand different ties.” Moral philosophy 
would assign “the true purpose” to politics. This purpose, 
assigned to it by morality, would, of course, be moral, but 
limited. This purpose would be in no way “ to contradict 
virtue,” but “ to protect the right,” to exercise justice- and not 
virtue. Limited to this function, the existence of politics is 
transitory or, at most, earthly ; in this it differs from morality. 
Janet says that “ the object of government is to prepare men 
imperceptibly for this perfect state of society, 'wherein laws 
and the government itself would become useless.” Even 
Treitschke holds to the external theory and to the concept 
of law as external life; and he rejects the Hegelian ethical 
State because “ the State is not the whole life of the people, 
but merely embraces this life as guardian and organizer.” 
For him, too, the relation between politics and morality “ is not 
very simple and clear,” and he makes statements and contra- 
dicts them, and is horrified at the “ profound immorality ” of 
Machiavelli’s political theory, but then does not recognize any 
limitations to the State s duty to preserve itself, fie confesses 
that there are, ajas, in the life of thg "State, as in the lives of 
individuals, innumerable cases in which the use of entirely 
pure means is impossible.” This same weakness is found 
again in Rumelin’s famous introduction, Uher das Verhdltnis 
der Politik zur Moral (1874), in which the invectives against 
Machiavelli are renewed, but in which it is asserted that moral 
norms which are obligatory for the individual do not concern 
the State, which is itself the giver of norms. Fundamentally, 
Riimclin repeats Hegel’s position, but makes it worse by 
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changing it from a dialectical position to a classificatory and j I 

static one. In fact, for Mmelin politics and morals axe two ' ^ 

co-ordinated clasps, both subordinate to Ethics, which is a , , t 

higher class. , ] i 

; Jt may be that there are some who would bc' pleased with 
this seemingly scientific and philo^phical thinking, which 
reproduces the uncertainty and immaturity of common 
thought. But we think it is useful to get rid of it, even at 
the risk of making an effort w|iich at first takes on the aspect 
of an extreme and paradoxical assertion, 

VI. The History of the Philosophy of Politics 

The foregoing remarks, in addition to clarif>4ng historically 
some references made in the previous essay, are of value as 
showing in a practical way, with a few names of persons and 
with a few examples, how a “ history of the Philosophy of 
politics ” can be treated. This history is to be separated from 
two other histories with which it is usually incorrectly associa- 
ted ; the history of political science,’’ that is, the history of 
the empirical science of politics, of the classifications and of the 
laws gradually built up in this field of experience ; and the 
“ history of practical tendencies,” that is, of the programmes 
and ideals of the different times and countries which have 
found symbolical expression in theories, and still more in 
pseudo-theories. Tfiis latter history is not distinguishable 
from the political or ethico-political history, as it is called, 
from the history of actions and events, with which it forms 
one; because theories, when they are tendencies cloaked as 
theories or armed with theories as weapons, form one with the 
will-in-action. A keen eye is undoubtedly needed to obtain 
from literary documents only what has a theoretical value 
in the philosophy of politics, and to extract from this only 
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the core and to follow its history. But those who do not 
tolerate a hotch-potch of theories do not wish to tolerate a 
hotch-potch of histories either. 

Thus, to limit ourselves only to the examples already given, 
Hegel, in so far as he was the champion of Germanism and.of 
conservatism, belongs to European history of the nineteenth 
century ; but, for his new and historical concept of reality, 
he belongs to the history of political philosophy. Certmn 
distinctions of his, if they do. not have philosophical value, 
have value as empirical schemes and are pertinept to the 
history of political science. Similarly, Marx is an integral 
part of political history in so far as he expressed the sentiments, 
the hopes and the desires of the workers’ movement; but he 
is to be placed in the history of political philosophy for his 
attempt to find a solution for ethics and any other spiritual 
form in economics ; and in the history of political science for 
Ae emphasis he gave to the struggle of classes, to their 
ideologies and to the relationship between economics and 
politics. This does not rule out the fact, however, that for a 
full understanding one must never lose sight of the different 
facets of a person, both as writer and man. 





Chapter III 



ECONOMICO-POLITICAL HISTORY AND 
ETHICO-POLITICAL HISTORY 

The concept of moral history, which is, after all, precisely 
what is wanted and sought in the name of history, is a concept 
to be rewstated on the one hand and to be defined better on 

the other./ 

Actuallyj this term is not, usually taken to mean the history 

of thought or of philosophy, nor the history of psetry or of 
art, nor agricultural, commercial or economic history, but 
precisely the history of the moral or civil life, whichever it 
may be called, of a people or of mankind in general. And 
this alone seems to be History, history par excellence. There ■ 
are good reasons for this seeming to be so, although, strictly 
speaking, it is incorrect, since no form of history can be con- 
ceived which, is sovereign over the others. 

It will readily be conceded that that concept needs to be 
reinstated when one remembers the predominance of deter- 
ministic naturalism and of ethical utilitarianism in the general 
trend of thought in the second half of the last century and 
therefore in its histojical writings, which hud become almost 
completely oblivious of the moral spirit that inspires mankind 
(oblivious, one might say, of mankind). A type of dialectical 
view did follow that naturalism, but it happened to be in the 
form of historical materialism, which regarded economic life 
as the substantial reality and moral life an appearance, an 
illurion or a “ superstructure,” as it was called. The lowering 
of the moral conscience in historians continued even when 
historical materialism was modified and in part abandoned. 
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To confine ourselves to Italy, it is knovm that the young 
school of historians of the beginning of the twentieth century 
took delight in defining itself as an “ economico-juridical 
school,” in this way excluding, or at least overlooking in this 
definition, what should have been the principal aim of 'its 
activity, namely, the representation and understanding of 
moral life. Even to-day, the historian who places the account 
of moral efforts and struggles above information about 
economic matters and above descriptions of economic 
struggles between social classes, is immediately classed as a 
“literary man” or “philosopher,” and not a learned and 
expert historian. Just as I was among the first to recommend 
the study *of the concepts of historical materialism, which 
seemed to me* quite effective for awakening fhe lazy philo- 
logical historical work' of the scholars of that time and for 
bringing it from words to facts, so I wish also to be among 
the first to recommend that we rid ourselves of its residual 
prejudices. This comes all the more naturally to me because 
for thirty years I warned people against the metaphysical and 
naturalistic presuppositions of that doctrine, and always 
advised that its dictates be treated as simple empirical rules 
of research. 

In justifying this reinstatement almost as a quaestio facti, 
one takes for granted its theoretical justification, that is, one 
considers as solved the qimestia jwmXoqceming the truth and 
autonomy of moral activity against every utilitarian or other 
kind of negation of it. Hence the logical necessity of a 
history which will find its source and its subject in moral life. 
Nevertheless, without in any way repeating the demonstration 
of this essential point, known in philosophy as the basis of 
morality, it will be permissible to say that a fresh proof of the 
inadequacy which results from the exclusion, the neglect or 
the insufficient emphasis given to the moral life, lies in the 
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dissatisfactioa'. ^wMch accc^ the reading, of .histories 

that are purely or predomma.ntIy economic in character and 
are set up as integral ..histories. This is due to the feeling that 
there is something else, not told in those- histories, something 
mhre important and higher, m.ore intimate and essential.* 

.' But, undoubtedly, once the right and the necessity of moral 
history have been reaffirmed, it is equally urgent to determine 
exactly its content and, above all, to distinguish it from one of 
its false forms which has both masked and discredited it I 
speak ofrwhat, to be correct, should be called not moral 
history, but moralistic history, because it exchanges and con- 
fuses the attitude of the moralist with that of the historian, 
which is totally different. The moralist, actually, is a practical 
corrector or censor who* aims at maintaining a strong and 
inflexible moral ideal, and judges human matters from the 
exclusive point of view of perfectia, examining the correctness 
of single actions and the greater or lesser goodness of 
individuals. The historian, on the other hand, investigates 
the past in all its relations, in its logic and in its necessity ; 
and, just as his sphere of interests is wider than that of the 
student of histories, so are his vision and his judgment; and 
also the scale of values which he foEows, different. For this 
reason, he pays less attention to perfectio — ^to actions in all 
their innumerable details, to a series (S' beautiful actions, 
morally inspired anciperiormed, or to prafee of the goodness 
of the individual— than he does to the quality of the actions 
performed and to the meaning which they acquire in historical 
development. The best comparison to make clear this differ- 
ence is that between the grammarian, or teacher of language 
and style, and the critic of poetry. The former — ^the useful- 
ness and respectability of his task should be recognized and 
it is to be hoped that it will always be discharged diligently — 
scrutinizes exactingly the propriety and perfection of expres- 
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sions, praises the perfect ones and condemns the imperfect 
ones; whereas the critic of poetry tolerates and even accepts 
imperfections, provided he has before him a truly great 
poetical work. The grammarians and teachers of literature 
are inclined to approve modest and light writings in whi'ch 
they find propriety and purity, but they also find fault with 
and cast aside great works that are rich in virtues and not 
lacking in defects, whence their well-known aversion to 
Homer, Dante and Shakespeare. Similarly, the moralistic 
historians, reducing everything to an equality by theircriterion 
of the moral perfectio, praise the mediocre but honest and 
frown upon the great and guilty, the Alexanders, the Caesars 
and the Napoleons; or, searching intently for perfection and 
rarely or never finding it in this poor world, which is always 
in pain and always found wanting, they become tiresome and 
irate, or gloomy and pessimistic narrators of the wickedness 
and baseness of ihankind. In confirmation of the double 
characteristic here indicated, it is to be noted that moralistic 
history increases and becomes predominant always in times of 
discomfort and disaffection with human activities, civil and 
worldly, and in the minds of those who are thus afflicted. 
For this reason it had famous representatives, just as did 
stoicism and other such ascetic philosophies, in the late 
Grasco-Roman era tnd above all in the times of Christian 
transcendancy. Iti like manner the -exclusive and tyrranical 
domination of grammatical criticism and of the teachers of 
literature belongs to the periods of little philosophical and 
historical p>ower and of little creative productiveness. Cer- 
tainly we do not intend, as we have said, to minimize the 
effectiveness of grammatical and moralistic criticism and of its 
beneficent pedantry, nor to preach or promote a kind of 
unbridled aesthetic and ethical romanticism. On the con- 
trary, we intend, with the concepts explained above, to 
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recognize the element of reason which is in both types of 
romanticism, inasmuch as through its influence our attention 
is shifted from the small to the great and preference is given 
not to the small and perfect, but to the great even though 
iriiperfect. The graceful and polished literary composition 
and the elegant trifle are valuable things; but there are so 
many of them in this world, while there are so few Divine 
Comedies, King Lears and Medici Chapels. The humble and 
virtuous peasant girl may have as much moral value or even 
a greater moral value than the most powerful hero in history 
and she will go to Paradise, while the hero will go to 
Purgatory, if he does not go directly to Hell. But in the 
histories that are studied, narrated and meditated’ upon, that 
sinner will appear and be admired, whereas nothing will be 
said of the peasant girl. • 

Because moral history might easily be confused with 
moralistic history I have, on other occasions, designated moral 
history by a synonym, namely, ethico-political history, a term 
which has a greater chance of becoming accepted and less 
danger of being mianterpreted. This gives me the oppor- 
tunity to explain, also, two important scientific forms in which 
this history has been presented in these last centuries, neither 
of which, in my opinion, is free from limitations and 
ambiguities, since each bears the imprinf of the circumstances 
of the time and place In which it arose, it is known where, 
when and how the first of these forms, moral history con- 
ceived as history of civilization, arose : in the century of the 
enlightenment, in the Age of Reason, that is, of intellectual 
and abstract reason, and in France in particular. When one 
observes the kind of history against which it rebelled, there is 
no doubt that in its first impulse it intended to be a moral 
history, in the lofty meaning given to the word in this dis- 
cussion, because it opposed history which was merely military 
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and diplomatic, full of accounts of wars and negotiations, and 
emphasized the need for a more profound history, for a civil 
history of peoples. But the concept of civilization was quite 
vague and fluid and, instead of deepening the ethico-political 
content which it carried, it bowed to the needs of the time^ ; 
and the resulting history took on the form of a history of the 
“diffusion of light” or of the “spirit of rationalism,” as it 
was also termed. Whatever the other errors of that history 
might be, so far as concerns the part with which we are 
dealing, it is evident that it was limited fundamentally to a 
history of intellectualism, of positive science and of the succes- 
sive decline^ of religious or mythological beliefs and of their 
superstitions. In short, it became, on the one hand, a mere 
history of thought, a theoretical history; on the other hand, 
a history of the spread 'and application of truths, that is, a 
cultural and practical history, to be sure, but not a truly 
ethico-political history ; or, if it was such, it was a one-sided 
one. 

In oppositiori to this conception of .moral history as the 
history of civilization, which might be called a French one, 
arose the other conception which might be called German, 
of history as peculiarly political history, the history of the 
State, as the true, ccmcrete and only 'ethical reality. This 
German conception Trad the merit of reasserting against the 
histories of the vafious economic activities, the history of the 
ethical activity which dominates an^ surpasses them all; and, 
also, of reasserting integral history against one-sided histories. 

It had the merit, too, of substituting for civilization the more 
profound and severe concept of struggle and activity in the 
State and for the State. But its fault lay in understanding 
ethics as the State in too narrow a manner, and in separating 
the State from the varied and complex life, both moral and 
political, which comprises both what is juridically termed the 
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** State/’ and what is termed, the Church,” what is con- 
sidered, the State and' what is considered society, what, is 
approved as the Sta,te and what is fought against as antistate ; 
in short, .the positive element and the negative element, the 
lafter being in its own way. positive also, de facto ^ if not. yet 
■■de'-pre:'' To this fault another is to be added, sprin,ging from 
the .country and the time in which that conception ,a.rose and 
developed : the tendency to glorify as an ideal not only the 
State of political men and jurists, but specifically the authori- 
tarian arid conservative State, which had guided the fortunes 
of the German people. 

Moral or ethico-political history must free itself from these 
faulty theories and from these limitations of circulnstance by 
correcting itself and by conceiving as its objedt not only the 
State, the government of the State and the expansion of the 
State, but also that which is outside of the State, whether it 
co-operates with it or tries to modify it, overthrow it and 
replace it : namely, the formation of moral institutions, in the 
broadest sense of the word, including religious institutions and 
revolutionary sects, sentiments, customs, fancies, add myths 
that are practical in tendency and content. If, however, one 
wishes to consider the complex of all these movements as the 
very life of the State, in its highest sense, we shall not object 
to the word, so long as it is interpreted thus. In order to 
assure this wider and more precise meaning, we prefer the 
term “ ethico-political ” to the vaguer term moral.” The 
creators of these institutions are the political geniuses and the 
aristocrats or political classes which give them life and in turn 
are created and supported by them. 

In the sphere of moral or ethico-political history the other 
histories pertaining to practical activity, the history of agricul- 
ture, of technical invention, of industry, of commerce, of 
culture, etc., lose their autonomy and become part of moral 
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history; because the activities described by them are the 
presuppositions of ethico-political history, instruments which 
it uses for its own purposes, subject matter which it forms 
and reforms. Such is also the history of wars, which in 
ethico-political history no longer retains its own character 'as 
history of military art, but is bound to moral life, inasmuch 
as the character and the ethical virtue of peoples appear also 
in war and in the preparation and pursuit of war. The same 
is true with politics, understood in the narrow sense of the 
word as the art of government and diplomacy. « 

But if it is claimed that those other histories find their place 
in ethico-political history, this implies, at the same time, that, 
taken by themselves outside that sphere, they follow their own 
laws and shouFd be treated differently, not only' with a differ- 
ent breadth and particularization, but also with a different 
approach. From the vague consciousness of the special 
character of these histories and of their relative autonomy, 
thCTe developed the custom of adding, in history books, to the 
principal subject matter, treated in such a way as more or 
less to satisfy the needs of ethico-political history, a series of 
chapters or additional readings on agriculture, commerce, 
industry, military art, festivals and games, customs, literature, 
the arts, science, philosophy. This type of historical exposi- 
tion has been greatly criticized and satirized as history divided 
into compartments or pigeon-holes; ,& spite of which it has 
not been discarded, and in vain it has been and is asked to 
give up its place to a unified history of all those matters. In 
such a case the unification is actually impossible, because 
those matters either become a part of moral history and are 
moral history, as stated before, or they are treated and judged 
according to their own criteria ; they are then other histories 
wWch may follow or precede that moral history, be bound 
with it in the same volume, but can never become one with it. 
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Usually they are compiatioHs of mcompeteHt p€.i^ cha.p« 
tcis of literary and artistic history written without feeling for 
or comprehension of art, chapters of commercial or monetary 
histoiy^ with which economists are dissatisfied and say, with 
reason, that “historians’' (that is, “ those historians") know 
nothing about it and would do well to observe the motto, 
tractent fabrilia fahrL 

If the chapters concerning the history of philosophy and of 
poetry and art^ which belong to very definite histories of a 
theoretical order^ are separated from these chapters, the 
remaining histories all become, even in their individual varia- 
tion, a history of economic activity. In its strict and theoreti- 
cal meaning, this histor}*' comprises the art of exthange and 
the art of poMcal negotiations, the productidh of goods and 
of aU other utilities, commercial competition and armed com- 
petition, which is called war. Differences remain between 
these various histories, and also in the varied preparation, 
experience and attitude required of those who write them, 
but they are merely differences of material, no greater than, 
nor different from, those which are found among the histories 
of poetry, painting, music, architecture, etc., all of them 
aesthetic history. The autonomy of economic history, in this 
comprehensive sense, is therefore to be restored in its relation 
to moral or ethico-political history ; just as the autonomy of 
the history of art was Trestored in its relation to the history 
of thought and of philosophy. 

It is, of course, a wholly dialectical autonomy, because the 
: various autonomous histories are involved in one another; 

and distinguishing them does not mean division and separa- 
tion, for this would make them all not only unintelligible but 
also impossible to produce, and would nullify them. But the 
importance of the re-established autonomy lies in making clear 
the impossibility of unifying them in another type of history, 
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in which they would not be unified, but neutralized, and by 
which they would be nullified no le^ than by dividing and 
separating them. This autonomy would also show the impos- 
sibility of reducing any one of these histories to the one which 
follows or precedes it dialectically, and, in the present case, 
of reducing moral history to economic history or economic 
history to moral history. 

This “moral” or “ ethico-political history” (if I may be 
permitted this additional reflection) is, after all, what lies at 
the bottom of that frequently expressed assertion or postulate : 
that religious history is the true history of mankind. In this 
connection the following words of Goethe are usually quoted : 

“ The real, "unique and profoundest theme of the history of 
the world and ihan, the theme to which all othefs are subordi- 
nated, lies in the conflict between faith and disbelief. AU the 
epochs in which faith dominates under any form whatever 
are splendid, encouraging and fruitful for contemporaries and 
for prosperity ; and, on the contrary, all the epochs in which 
disbelief in any form whatever wins a poor victory, even 
though they may for a moment strut about in apparent 
splendour, disappear from the memory of posterity, because 
no one torments himself willingly to become acquainted with 
what is sterile.” ^ Is not this faith, this impetus, this enthusi- 
asm which distinguisdies great historical epochs and peoples, 
merely faith in ethical univereality? ,Is |t not activity in the 
ideal and for the ideal, in whatever manner it may be con- 
ceived and theorized about, although always in some way 
speculated upon? Does it not have a metaphysical back- 
ground in the invisible, that is, in the world of thought ? In 
this connection, I remember that in the final years of the last 
century, when historical materialism was in full sway, a book 
which no one seeks or reads any more now, j^idd’s Social 
^ Goethe, notes to West-dstUcher Diwan, Cf. Israel in der Wiiste. 
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.caused, a great uproar* -In this book the author, 
a sociologist, a socialist, a Darwimaii,.or/ra.ther a Weissman- 
nian, even through this naturalistic and materialistic culture 
and preparation of his, came to the conclusion, that K>cial 
development and' progress are in no way explained by the 
, 'force of “ reason/’ but only by the^ force of “ religion/’ By a 
closer ' Observation, it was easy to see that Kidd, following 
a certain English philosophical tradition, meant by “ reason ” 
the utilitarian calculus, and by ‘‘religion” the antiutilitarian 
(and therefore for him the irrational) acceptance of rules 
which are contrary to the interest of the individual as such, 
but foster the interest of mankind. This is equivalent to 
saying that the strength of social history lies in moral activity. 
We have already warned against confusing ethico-political or 
state life, which is the subject matter of history, with the State 
as it is conceived by purely political men for political or 
juridical purposes. Similarly, we advise against taking 
“religion” in the concrete meaning of the followers of the 
various religions or in the limited meaning of the philosophical 
adversaries of religions. Like Goethe, we should understand 
it in the sense of every spiritual system, of every concept of 
reality, which, transformed into faith, has become the basis 
for action and also the light of moral life. This last point is 
of some importance. Whenever religious thought or, better, 
thought in general, is Considered not undes this aspect of con- 
viction and faith, and therefore not in its relationship to 
practice and transformed into practice, but as process, 
research, controversy and theology, religious history or the 
history of religion cannot be identified with ethico-political 
history, because obviously it belongs to the history of forms 
of thought and of the development of thought, that is, to 
the history of philosophy. 


Chapter IV 

LIBERALISM AS A CONCEPT OF LIFE ' 

The reader has probably been bewildered, or at least surprised, 
in following my discussion of the Philosophy of politics to 
find no examination of, or even reference to, so conspicuous 
a doctrine as liberalism, which has had, in the last,^wo cen- 
turies, and stOi has so much importance in European history. 
In the preceding chapters the aspect of liberty has been 
defined as necessary in every form of life and as inseparable 
from the aspect of authority, which would not exist without it, 
because authority is to be found only with respect to what is 
alive, and only what is free is alive. Reference has been 
made to the liberal party, but simply as a party among parties, 
without any prerogative over others in the intricacies of 
political struggle, and'subject to the same laws as all the others. 
The search for “ the best state ” has been discussed together 
with the other abstractions of natural law and so also has the 
definition of the liberal state as the best state; because every 
particular and historical form of state deserves to be bom and 
to die, comes into bang through oppoation and struggle, and 
yields to new forms of government, which, in turn involve fresh 
opposition and struggle. But the liberal doctrine, strictly 
speaking, has been left out of the picture that we have 
sketched. Why? 

Because, actually, this doctrine goes beyond the formal 
theory of politics and, in a certain sense, even beyond the 
formal theory of ethics; it coincides with a complete idea 
of the world and of reality. Therefore, the failuip to mention 
it before is not a denial of its importance but, on the contrary, 
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aa impEcit way of, admitting thdt it belongs tO' a different and 
."Eiglier '.sphere/' . ■ ■ 

In realityj in it is reflected all the philosophy and Tcligion 
of modem times, centred in the idea of dialectics, that is, of 
deyelopmeiit which, by means of the variety and conflict of 
the spiritual forces, .continuously enriches and ennobles life 
and imprints upon it its unique and complete meaning. This 
is the theoretical basis for the attitude of trust and favour 
. which the liberal doctrine show^S' in practice toward all manner 
of tendencies. Rather than set limits and checks on these 
tendencies and rather than subject them to restrictions and 
repression, the liberal doctrine offers an open field so that 
they may compete among themselves and co-opeisate in har- 
monious discord. This idea of development from within, of 
immanence, springs from the crit|cism of the opposite 
doctrine, which, by separating God from the world, heaven 
from earth, spirit from matter, and ideas from facts, comes 
to the conclusion that human life must be moulded and con- 
trolled by a wisdom which transcends it and for purposes 
which transcend it. Above all, human life must be moulded 
and controlled by divine wisdom and by its interpreters and 
ministers, for purposes beyond this world. It follows that this 
attitude in practice, which is called authoritarian and distrusts 
spontaneous farces in conflict among •themselves, tries to 
prevent or cut short the conflicts, prescribe the course to be 
followed and the methods to be used, and establishes the 
regulations to be obeyed. The authoritarian theory is by no 
means an immoral theory, sic et simplidter^ but a theory of 
another and lower morality, arising from other and inferior 
theoretical presuppositions. As such, it sees the liberal theory 
as its direct enemy. Against this enemy it is in a constant 
state of hatred and fear (to say nothing of its specific and 
solemn proclamations of war, or ‘‘syllabuses”); upon this 
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dear md logical ' formula in .religious transcendence, it has 
also full right to; lay 'claim to .all authoritarian theories of 
political and moral life, and to the tendencies that go with 
them, theories which at first sight appear free of any reference 
to the world beyond and even, deny and ridicule it. Such are 
especiaEy ■ the various ** socialist ’’ theories (without speaking 
of ‘Hhe atheistic Catholicism ” of the nationalists and the 
authoritarians of France and of other countries, and of similar 
preposterous or cynical manifestations). They establish as 
their ide|i a paradise on earth, a paradise that is lost and to 
be regained return to primitive communism ”) or a paradise 
to be conquered abolition of class struggles ’’ and ‘‘ passage 
from the realm of Necessity to the realm of Liberty,^' accor- 
ding to the Marxian interpretation of Paradise), a paradise 
described as an arrangement of reason or justice. This ideal 
cannot be translated into actuality except in so far as one 
wishes to impose it ready-made. It has as its basis the idea of 
“ equality,” understood not as the consciousness of common 
humanity, which lies at the bottom of liberalism itself and of 
all true ethics, but as quality conceived in a mathematical 
and mechanical way. Nevertheless, under these crude and 
materialistic forms, this ideal hides the enduring appeal of 
the idea of a realm of perfection without diversities, made 
up of beings who are all equal before God ; indeed, if this 
Implied and unconscious reference were regnoved, the ideal 
woidd soon appear empty and meaningless. Again, socialism 
provokes the hostility of the liberal doctrine precisely because 
of this substantial negation of struggle and of history, because 
of the authoritarianism to which it is forced to cling and 
which it sometimes calls “ dictatorship ” (wishing to make 
every one hope it is temporary), and because of its inevitable 
inclination to stifle the diversity of impulses, spontaneous 
developments and the formation of individuality. Thus a 
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enemy it always tries to inflict all possible harm^ by incessantly 
hurling poisoned arrows and by incessantly summoning 
against it malcontents of the most varied types, taking advan- 
tage of every difficulty in which it is involved. This is as it 
should be ; because the conflict between the two is without 
solution, inasmuch as it does not hinge upon particular 
matters, which admit of practical compromises, but on final 
matters, which do not admit of compromises. It amounts 
to a conflict between religions, in which the liberal doctrine 
of immanence proclaims itself to the authoritarian and 
transcendental doctrine as one who passes sentences and buries 
the dead, performing this task mercifully, and ready to accord 
all the honours due to the venerable being that is dead or near 
death ; but in spite of this or, rather, because of this, it 
cannot expect to be received by the authoritarian doctrine 
with joy or resignation. 

True, there are, or have been liberal-Catholics, We are not 
speaking of those who, prompted by the thought of over- 
powering liberty with liberty and of re-establishing the 
authority of the Church, tried in France and elsewhere to set 
up a party of this kind; rather, we are speaking of those 
others, men of good faith and high ideals, who figured so 
prominently in Italian history of the last century. These, 
however, never had the approval of the orthodox, nor did 
they escape cont|:adictions within themselves. An example 
of such men is Manzoni, with his loyal and constant adherence 
to the ideal and to the realization of the independence and 
unity of Italy, and with a conception of history which is 
throughout moralist and pacifiist, and fundamentally un- 
worldly. However, it is not our intention here to go into the 
complications of the individual conscience, but merely to 
point out the origin and the relation of pure ideas. 

If the transcendental and authoritarian doctrine finds its 
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dear and logical formula in , religious transcendence, it has 
also full right to lay claim, to all authoritarian theories of 
political and moral life, and to the tendencies that go with 
them, theories which at first sight appear free of any reference 
to the world beyond and even deny and ridicule it. Such are 
especially the various “socialist” theories (without speaking 
of “the atheistic Catholicism” of the nationalists and the 
authoritarians of France and of other countries, and of similar 
preposterous or cynical manifestations). They establish as 
their ide^ a paradise on earth, a paradise that is lost and to 
be regained (“ return to primitive communism ”) or a paradise 
to be conquered (“ abolition of class struggles ” and “ passage 
from the realm of Necessity to the realm of Liberty,” accor- 
ding to the Marxian interpretation of Paradise), a paradise 
described as an arrangement of reason or justice. This ideal 
cannot be translated into actuality except in so far as one 
wishes to impose it ready-made. It has as its basis the idea of 
“equality,” understood not as the consciousness of common 
humanity, which lies at the bottom of liberalism itself and of 
all true ethics, but as quality conceived in a mathematical 
and mechanical way. Nevertheless, under these crude and 
materialistic forms, this ideal hides the enduring appeal of 
the idea of a realm of perfection without diversities, made 
up of beings who are all equal before God ; indeed, if this 
implied and unconscious reference were removed, the ideal 
would soon appear empty and meaningless. Again, socialism 
provokes the hostility of the liberal doctrine precisely because 
of this substantial negation of struggle and of history, because 
of the authoritarianism to which it is forced to cling and 
which it sometimes calls “ dictatorship ” (wishing to make 
every one hope it is temporary), and because of its inevitable 
inclination to stifle the diversity of impulses, spontaneous 
developments and the formation of individuality. Thus a 
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further conflict, one which takes on the religious character 
already mentioned, arises between socialism and the liberal 
doctrine. From other particular postulates of socialism there 
does not arise a conflict of principles, because liberalism 
neither has any reason to oppose the ever greater humaniza- 
tion and the increasing dignity of the working classes and of 
the workers of the soil (in fact, in its own way it aims at this 
goal) ; nor does it have a bond of complete solidarity with 
capitalism and with the system of free enterprise. Liberalism 
can certainly admit varied systems of arrangement oj^ property 
and production of riches, with the sole limitation, on the sole 
condition, with a view to ensuring the unceasing progress of the 
human spkit, that none of the means chosen will prevent the 
criticism of what exists, the search for and the discovery of 
improvements, the putting into effect of these improvements; 
that in no one of them should we try to create the perfect 
man or the perfect automaton, and that in no one of them 
should we take from man his human faculty of erring and of 
sinning, without which not even good can be done — good as 
each one feels it and knows he can do it. In these respects 
liberalism seems at times to become one with democracy and 
at times to be divergent from it and in conflict with it; 
liberalism is in contrast to democracy, in so far as democracy, 
by idolizing equality conceived in an extrinsic and mechanical 
way, tends, whether it wishes to or not, towards authori- 
tarianism, towards a static State and towards transcen- 
dence, that is, in so far as it is or contains socialism. But 
liberalism seems to become one with democracy in so far as the 
latter opposes other forms of authority and in so doing is 
liberal and can lend a helping hand as an ally. For this 
reason the wavering position for which liberalism is rebuked 
in its relationship with democracy is seen to be nothing more 
than the wavering nature of the latter, which is liberal toward 
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certain old or new' aotlioritarian regimes, ^ but no longer liberal 
or not liberal enough toward certain 0the.rs. ^'.For examples it. 
is liberal tow’ard theocracies and ateolute monarchieSj but it 
is not liberal in its liking for the social republics (which are 
no* less theocratic, even if they are mate.rialistic) ; and it is 
severe toward ruleis and the ruling classes, but weak, as it' 
were, toward the man in the street. ' From the point of view 
of liberalism, which, has always been against the .theory of 
equality, liberty, according to one of Gladstone\s sayings,, is 
the me^ns of crea.ti.rig and promoting aristocracy, not 
democracy. Aristocracy is truly vigorous and serious when it 
is not a closed but an open aristocracy, firm in rejecting the 
crowd, but always ready to welcome those who have raised 
themselves to tts level , • 

Liberal thought and the liberal by means of the 

associations and unions which circumstances require, create 
for themselves corresponding institutions in the forni of liberal 
practices or of the liberal state, as well as of the party or 
parties so called, which confront and combat the parties seek- 
ing to overthrow them : the reactionaries and the revolution- 
aries, the retrogrades and the ultraprogressives. Neverthe- 
less, although these parties are usually separated into these 
two classes they are all, in so far as they are antiliberal, funda- 
mentally retrogressive and antirevolutionary. When they get 
the upper hand, they bring about reaction®, not revolutions, 
as in the Bnimaire i 8 ths”.,and in the December 2nds,’l' 
which no historian considers revolutions. 'Only liberal 
uprisings bring about real revolutions. Whereas an authori- ■ 
tarian regime, once it is . overthrown ■. can ■ never more be 
resurrected as it was before, because of the indelible changes 
that have come over persons and interests, the liberal state 
alone seems J:o rise again time after time, always with the 
vigour of youth. It seems so, but in reality it does not rise 
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time after time; rather, it never dies. It is the only type of 
state capable of “restorations.” Its recurrent death is 
apparent only. In that apparent defeat and submission, 
we have in reality the defeat of a form of reaction (the 
so-called “license,” that is not liberty, but tyranny of the 
few or of many) by another form of reaction, “ just as a nail 
is driven out of a board by another hail ” ; a reaction which 
the liberal method, in certain historical circumstances, had not 
been able to control and direct. But the victorious reaction 
has but one guarantee for consolidating its victory : to negate 
hself, and to return to the liberal method. In other words, 

Its victory is assured by giving of its own strength to the liberal 
method, which needed new strength, by giving it support and 
then withdrawing or, more often, by urging it 'on with stings 
and blows, and by inducing it to produce something new, as 
the plough does the earth. Reactions are always crises and 
illnesses, and the liberal regime stands for health and vigour. 

For this reason mankind in its heart never has any love for 
times of reaction and for the leaders of reactions, however 
great they may have been. When confronted by Mettemichs 
or even by Napoleons, men are puzzled and ask : “ Was his 
true glory? ” ; but their hearts are filled with admiration and 
love for the times of liberty and for those who established 
or restored liberty. But the liberal mind, the liberal concept, 
does what the heart of humanity canTnot do : in the role of 
historical judgment (and no longer as the foundation of the 
actual conflicts of life), it finds a logical explanation for 
reactions and their leaders. In this sense the liberal mind 
regards the withdrawing of liberty and the times of reaction 
w illnesses and critical stages of growth, as incidents and steps 
in the eternal life of liberty; and therefore it understands 
the purpose that such times have fulfilled and the useful task , 
they have accomplished. Here wc have clear proof that the | 
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liberal concept is superior by far to the authoritarian ^ the 
latter is not able to justify theoretically and historically the 
fonner which, on the other hand, justifies the opposite doc- 
trine, and makes it a part of itself by transcending it. 
Histories written by reactionaries of all kinds, whether clerical, 
feudal, Jacobin, socialist or nationalist, are always extremely 
passionate and biased, bitter and pessimistic ; they are always 
presented in the form of conflicts between God and the devil, 
between reason and irrationality. On the other hand, his- 
tories written by liberals, the offspring of the historical 
intuition of modern times, minds which have been moulded 
and trained for history, remain impartial and attain serenity 
of judgment; because in the most varied, conflicting and 
violent pages* of history, they see only men* men in their 
various tendencies, and with their* various vocations and 
missions ; and they sec only reasons against reasons, and if 
they see the devil, they see him only as Fontenelle suggested, 
namely, as " Vhomme d’affaires du bon Dieu.” 

It has frequently been observed by many that the idea of 
liberty which I have sketched above, that is, the liberal con- 
cept, is an entirely modem one, foreign to the ancient and 
medieval world, which knew liberty only as the right of the 
citizen or as the privilege of this or that class; that is, to be 
more precise, as liberty related to laws and guaranteed by laws 
and contracts. This dbservation is not only true, but to us 
who have recalled the philosophical presupposition of modem 
liberty, it must indeed seem obvious, because it narrows down 
to the general statement that modem philosophy is not ancient 
or medieval philosophy; that the historical concept, which 
is now innate in modems, is not the naturalistic or theological 
concept of antiquity or of the Middle Ages. It might be 
shown in this instance, as has been shown for philosophy in 
general, that there do not exist any clear demarcations 
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between antiquity, the Middle Ages and the modem era; 
and that both modem philosophy and the liberal concept are 
foreshadowed and prefigured in earlier times. By way of 
illustration it is enough to recall, with regard to the liberal 
concept, the sublime longing of the ancient heroes for liberty, 
and to recall Christianity with its new concept of humanity 
and of the history of humanity, and chivalry with the senti- 
ments of mutual respect it fostered among warriors of differ- 
ent faiths. But, on the other hand, all this would confirm their 
modernness, in the sense of their flourishing and expansion in 
the modem era, after the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
The research that has been made recently into the genesis 
of the libeial concept in Calvinism is of considerable value. 
It is useful in clarifying the moral-religious character of that 
concept and in distinguishing between Calvinistic liberty, 
founded on the idea of inequality and of the special vocation 
of each individual, and the doctrines of natural law. The 
mechanical equality of the latter represents, rather, the origin 
of the democratico-socialistic concepts, contradictory and 
inherently liable to change to authoritarianism, as in Hobbes’ 
natural law. But one must not, by exaggerating the results 
of such research, forget that all of modem philosophy, with 
its historical attitude and with its dialectics, no less than with 
the cthico-theological speculations of Calvinism, had a part 
in the formation ef the liberal viewpohit.and tendency, whose 
tie with modem philosophy has already been pointed out; 
and it still has a part in it to-day, with its later developments 
and resolutions. When, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Shaftesbury said, with patriotic delight, that his 
England had then attained “ good taste in government,” he 
certainly was not restating the de optima statu problem, but 
was giving proof of the ideal of the new times, which had 
there raised on high its flaming torch. 
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Therefore, whenever we hear (and we heard It freq'iigntly) 
the libera! point of \iew labelled as fonnalistic/'’ empty/’ 

sceptical ” and “ antagonistic/’ we should turn, this accusa- 
tion against modem philosophy, which. . is more directly 
^ a.fffected and which answers it with all its power. .For modern 
philosophy has given up the claim of ever being deinitive ” 
and has therefore given up all dogmatism, being satisfied, on 
the other hand, with remaining perpetually alive, and able to 
state and solve all the problems that arise ad infinitum in life, 
and abla»to develop dogmas perpetually, without ever nullify-' 
ing them, but making them always deeper and larger. The 
liberal conception, as an historical conception of life, is 
‘‘ fo'imalistic/’ empty/’ sceptical ” and ‘‘ agrrostic,” like 
modem ethics* which refuses first place to law.% casuistry and 
charts of duties and virtues, and places the moral conscience 
at its centre; like modem esthetics, which refuses models, 
categories and rules, and places at its centre the genius that is 
good taste, both sensitive and very strict. Just as this sesthetics 
does not wish to be subservient to schools, large or small, but 
to interpret the aspirations and works of original and creative 
spirits, so the liberal conception is not meant for the timid, 
the indolent and the pacifist, but wishes to interpret the 
aspirations and the works of courageous and patient, of 
belligerent and generous spirits, anxious for the advancement 
of mankind and aware* of its toils and of its history. 
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CONTRASTING POLITICAL IDEALS 
AFTER 1870 

WEffiN in the romantic and realistic era the idea was formu- 
ated that the history of humanity is nothing but the story of 
liberty, there was thus established both a criterion for inter- 
preting the history of humanity and the ideal or reUmon 
immanent in it. 

Is It possible to substitute a different concept for the concept 
of liberty, or at least to complete it and go beyond it to a 
loftier concept? At first sight, it would seem so, in virtue of 
a logical doctrme which was in vogue at that time, namely 
that each successive philosophy uses as a phase of its own the 
constructive pnndple of the preceding one. And it would 
so seem so on the basis of fact, because, especially from 
1S70 on scepticism and open rebeUion broke out against the 
ided of hberty when other different or opposite ideals were 
ex te and preached; and apparently all the most recent 

history has Mowed or set out on other roads. 

Let, us examine first the logical justification. We must 
recognize that thp doctrine to which- we have referred was 
later cleansed of whatever remained in it that was a priori or 
mtellectualistic. Criticism was directed against the conception 
of the history of thought as a sequence of closed systems, each 
wth a pnnaple superior to that of the preceding one; and 
the conception was modified so as to regard history as a 
perpetual germination of new problems, which are bom of 
Its own movement and of the movement of life as a whole, 
that IS to say, a truth, provided it is a tmth, can never be 
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supplanted, but rather, enriched by new truths .and in, 
new relations. The truth of Plato or of .Aristotle, of Chris- 
tianity, of Vico or of Kant has not been, refuted ot put on a 
.lower plane, but it lives perpetually in us, breat.hing more 
freely in a wider world.. 

Let us examine the actual facts. 

It is com.moiily adm,itted that events which took place in 
1.870 and after shook the faith in liberty, considered as a 
means of checking, satisfying and harmonizing new needs, 
and of gradually solving the difficulties inherent in preserving 
the social order and promoting progress. The unification, of 
Gennany had just been accomplished, not through liberty, 
as was hoped in ’48, but through the efforts of a military 
state and of a minister who scoffed at liberalism and had given 
the German people a constitutional, |;>ut not a liberal govern- 
ment; that people, nevertheless, showed self-confidence and 
distinction in all fields. Other states, like Austria and Russia, 
which stood self-condemned in the light of liberty, proved to 
have strength and vitality, and were sought after and courted 
as allies by liberal nations; others, like Turkey, were tolerated 
or even flattered. The people’s indignation against the Bul- 
garian and Armenian massacres was dulled by the hard and 
unyielding hearts of statesmen whose names were Bismarck 
and Disraeli. Having cast aside the utopias of Young 
Europe,” of the ‘‘^United States of Eu^jope” and of the 
Holy Alliance,” the nations had armed to the teeth against 
each other; they struggled to secure markets; and they all 
gained or sought territorial acquisitions outside Europe, in 
Africa, in Asia, in Australia. Political parties were formed 
and reshaped, less according to idealistic principles than 
according to certain economic tendencies, and all appeared 
directed largely by economic matters. Economics itself no 
longer trusted in free enterprise, but obtained protective 
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provisions, and provided its own protection by forming leagues 
of industrialists in order to maintain profits at a certain level. 
The State took on an ever increasing number of tasks, in 
contradiction to the theories of liberalism. As a counterpart, 
rather than as an opponent, of political Bismarckism and of 
industrial plutocracy, the workers’ movement was growing, 
under the name of socialism, akin to the other movement in 
emotions and ideas, with the exception that the one derided 
liberty as “ a thing for idealists ” or for “ ideologists ” and the 
other as “ a bourgeois lie,” and both idolized the forpe of the 
fist. The Catholic Church, which the Illuminists and the 
rationalists had believed near death and which the religious 
souls had futUely thought of saving by means of an evangelical 
revival, was gaining political strength, especially among the 
rural classes ; and governments counted on her, for she had 
on more than one occasion helped them ward off the danger 
of upheaval. Culture became dyed with materialism or 
positivism, placing natural science and mathematics at its 
head in place of philosophy, which had reigned there in the 
past. This very trend left the way open for a revival of 
mysticism, for reaffirmations of the transcendent, and even 
for the restoration of Thomism and of scholasticism, irre- 
concilable with modem philosophy, but not with the positive 
sciences. Social power passed from men of ideas and ideals 
to those economically important, whe^er they were plutocrats 
or proletarians, and to their mouthpieces. Historical material- 
ism, substituted for the religious histoiy of mankind, was the 
theoretical projection of this attitude of the spirit. While 
awaiting the dreaded or hoped for social revolution or its 
prologue, historical materialism was apparently fulfilled in 
W^orld War I, a war that was wanted by no one, yet was 
prepared and fanned by all, and soon proved to be so 
thoroughly devoid of ide^istic motivation that it was popu- 
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larly called a European conflagration ** and not a war.|p The 
literature of the {icriods preceding and following the war, a 
sensual, pessimistic literature which praised violence or was 
fascinated by it, reflects the change which had occurred and 
fcIlTiis a contrast to the literature of the preceding era. 

This, in brief, is the picture of the new" era as descri.b€d 
in the English, German, French, Russian and other histories 
and which is becoming the accepted account, emphasized and 
repcjated by all. "We do not intend to deny its external, partial 
or oiie-riclcd truth, and certainly we do not deny that after 
1870 faith in liberty was sharply assailed and shaken. How- 
ever, whether a faith is contested and shaken or not is not 
the essential point which determines its validity. • Indeed, by 
its very nature truth must accept and defy doubts and attacks. 
It never dies as a result of these; when it does die, it dies 
only of itself, when it is revealed to itself as contradictory 
and not true. Both the means and the seal of this dissolution 
lie in the fact that the fallacious truth is replaced by another 
truth, which is not fallacious or is less fallacious. Therefore, 
the essential point is not to be found in the perplexities, luke- 
warmness, disbeliefs, negations and obloquy, which are the 
lot of almost all truths, but in the validity or falsity of the 
idea that, has taken its place. 

From this point of view, let us examine the ideals or 
counter-ideals opposed* 4:o that of liberty in the development 
of recent history. Though they are hailed as being invested 
with all the qualities which the theory of liberty seems to lack 
— seriousness, reliability, reality, universality, and saving 
efficacy — ^we fail to discover any that will really withstand 
criticism and we are almost bewildered by so much ado about 
nothing, by so large a mountain giving birth to such wretched 
intellectual abortions. Foremost is the doctrine of the struggle 
for existence and of the survival of the fittest, which inspires 
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the political ideology of both communism (with its class 
struggle and dictatorship of the class powerful in number and 
expert in the material production of the means of subsistence) 
and imperialism or nationalism, which transfers the same 
struggle from social classes to peoples and states. This doc- 
trine is found in a heroic and aristocratic form in that kind 
of troubled religion named after Nietzsche, a poet with an 
anguished heart. Its weakness is revealed in its bitter dash 
with the moral conscience, to which it is utterly abhorrent; 
the moral conscience feels that sad, indeed, is the image of 
human life which is postulated by it and which it over- 
shadows; and vile, indeed, that man who is condemned to 
make slaves and become a slave, to die and to spread death 
fruitlessly, with no promise of happiness other than that of 
the horrid sneer which. gladdens the temporary oppressor of 
classes and peoples or, what is little different, the aesthetic 
excuses of a Nero. If, in order to defend this ideology, we 
temper and correct it, linking it to the moral conscience, as a 
struggle which is not closed in itself and sterile, but which 
has as its goal the ever greater moral advancement of man, 
with the hero acting as the creator of good ; if, thereby, we 
somehow illuminate and clarify the process itself of the 
struggle, we are gradually brought back to the concept of the 
struggle for liberty, which implies contrasts and antitheses, 
does not object to« rebellions and wars, when they are neces- 
sary, and does not shrink from suffering and from the blood 
that man has always shed in order to make ‘the history of man- 
kind bear fruit. The restoration of the bad copy to the con- 
dition of the good original is rather analogous to the return 
which criticism brought about of naturalistic evolutionism to 
the theory of dialectic development, of which it was a distor- 
tion or debased symbol. 

Having considered this counterideal, which has fared better 
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than all the others in practical life and in literature^ it is 
sufficient to deal briefly with that ideal which aims, for the 
sake of the salvation and peace of mankind, at the re-cstablish- 
ment of religious transcendence in the form of obedience to 
the Catholic Church, to her teachings and to her ethical and 
political dictates. In order to put into effect such a system 
it would be necessary to undo the entire history of civilization 
and even the history of Christianity and of the Church, which 
form an integral part of history. And it would be necessary 
to erasi^this history of many centuries, almost as though it 
were an incorrect sketch, and substitute for it a static doctrine, 
fallen from heaven by way of the mind of some priest or moral 
theologian. The desperate nature of such an undertaking is 
seen in the fact that the Catholic Church, stUl strong and 
anything but negligible as a political element, is completely 
unproductive in the field of thought and culture, though she 
partially succeeds in concealing her aridity in these fields by 
borrowing methods, ideas and results from lay thought. 

Finally, it hardly seems necessary to do more than mention 
the aesthetic, the anarcho-nihilistic, the ascetic or Buddhistic 
counterideals. If in modem society the two ideals examined 
above have as their support, the one the intoxication of bloody 
excess and productive impetuosity, and the other, the pride 
of an ancient and still surviving Roman-medieval tradition, 
these other counterideals are mere fantasies of amateurs, 
individual caprices or freaks of childish spirits. Not even 
deserving of the name of counterideal is that other tendency, 
equally childish, which longs for the ineffable, always expects 
the quid novi and the wonderful, and despises the existing 
ways of feeling and thinking in comparison to some non- 
existent way, which it finds beautiful because it is non-existent. 

If from this glance at counterideals we pass to a considera- 
tion of the innumerable doctrinal polemics directed against 
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liberalism and democracy ; and if we concentrate, as we 
should, on the fundamental meaning of the discussion and on 
its conclusion, and not on particular criticisms, which can be 
and often are justified, we always observe one of the two 
following c^s: (i) that those polemics are not conclusive 
or constructive and are therefore insufficient in themselves and 
at best mere satirical outbursts of bad humour on the part of 
reformers who do not know which way to turn, or (2) that 
they conclude that it is convenient to correct and improve 
the present procedure by making the liberal order e^er more 
effective and less fictitious and formalist. Thus the directive 
idea or principle, since it cannot be replaced by another, 
remains beyond controversy, and the question is transferred 
to the most suitable means of its attainmenti- Hence the 
proposals for checking the abuses of the majorities, the tyran- 
nies of parties and the intrigues of politicians; for avoiding 
the deceptions that envelop the masses ; for stressing the 
title and the responsibility of the niling minority or political 
class and of its leaders, as against the myth of the People ; for 
adding checks to those which are already in existence or in 
place of those which do not serve the purpose ; for removing 
certain pseudoliberal superstitions, which are no longer 
applicable to the new conditions and sometimes hide interests 
that are illegitimate or have become illegitimate, etc. All these 
proposals take for granted the moral con^ience and the good 
will of men ; from which they proceed, as means and instru- 
ments, and by which they are created. If this presupposition 
did not have a solid foundation, if, as is commonly alleged, 
men were inherently stupid and mean, there would no longer 
be any need to think of an organization of liberty or of any 
other organization, and the only thing left would be to hope 
for a universal fire which would consume a world no longer 
worthy of life. But this is so much talk or jest' The fact 
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remains that moral enthusiasm at times is kindled and at 
times damped, at times springs forth with energy and at times 
relaxes from habit, comfort and the policy of laissez faire. It 
is therefore necessary, in lay society as well as in the Church, 
that from time to time apostles, martyrs and saints intervene ; 
these certainly cannot be made artificially, but must be 
trusted to Providence, which will continue to send them on 
earth, as it has always done. For this reason, many think that 
the fundamental problem of our times is a religious one; I, 
too, amrf>f this opinion, but with the added comment that the 
problem of all times is religious and that our problem is not a 
matter of inventing a new religion for our times, but of 
making ever stronger and more profound the existing religion, 
which once used to be called inborn or natural religion and 
now might be called historical religiop. 

The impossibility of erasing or replacing in the minds of 
men the concept of liberty as an ideal and as a directing 
principle is ironically confirmed by the fact that even 
Napoleon I said at Saint Helena that he intended, in the end, 
to give liberty to France and to all Europe ; that Napoleon III 
conceived it as the crowning feature of the edifice that he was 
building; and that Bismarck, fallen from power, proclaimed, 
in a well-known speech to the students of Jena in 1892, his 
distrust in absolutism and recommended that the efficacy of 
public opinion and.of’jhe parliament be jncreased. Let us 
take a more recent example, from World War I : when it 
was desired to warm the hearts of the suffering peoples at war, 
the light made to shine before their eyes was the liberty and 
the alliance of peoples : that liberty which they would have 
awakened everywhere, even among their enemies reluctant to 
accept it, and that alliance of peoples, or league of nations, 
for the peaceful and free development of world civilization. 
If the tongues that preached these things were often false, 
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nevertheless that ideal was the only one that could be defen- 
ded, the only one that could be resorted to with certainty 
of good results. 

We seem thus to have come to a strange example of 
divergence between theory and fact, between idea and 
reality, because those counterideals which do not hold good 
in theory and are found to be irrational are confirmed, and 
that ideal, which alone can be confirmed by reasoning, is 
denied by the history of the last sixty or seventy years. One 
might almost say that the history of philosophy^ and of 
political doctrines foUows a road that is different from or 
opposed to that of civil and political history. But the 
apparent divergence can only make us doubt that this history 
has been well' understood, a doubt that has "already been 
implied, with the reservation that the usual historical picture 
resembles reality only apparently, extrinsically, or one-sidedly. 
Represented in this way, history has appeared at times as a 
decadence (how much talk and how much boasting of deca- 
dence there has been in our times!), at times as a negation 
of the history of preceding eras. On the contrary, it is neither 
the one nor the other, but simply a continuation and, if we 
wish, a laborious continuation. In other words, that period 
which has been described as one of departure from the liberal 
ideas can be understood only as the struggle of those ideas 
with the new events and the momentous flevelopments which 
Aese ideas were called upon to dominate. Had the romantic, 
idealistic and liberal age, perhaps, given permanent order to 
society, or directed it to the royal road along which it would 
have proceeded thenceforth without obstacles and difficulties? 
The romantic age had, in fact, simply made more evident a 
great guiding principle, had made men more conscious of it 
and had used it more or less successfully to splve certain 
problems of its time. And as usually the case, the romantic 
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period added hasty generalizations, slogans let the colonies 
perish rather ■ than the principles! false, hopes ^ an! that 
kind of mythology which so' easily attaches itself to each new 
trath. It waS' not surprising, then, that the struggle should 
continue or become more bitter, that difficulties should arise 
that had not been ex|»rienced before or not to such an extent 
or degree, that illusions should be cleared away, generaliza- 
tions revised and corrected, and mythology replaced by 
criticism. Thus in the field of economics free enterprise 
ended, after being over-simplified and becoming a sort of 
optimistic belief in a general cosmic harmony. In .inter- 
national relations the limitations of the movements toward 
national unity were perceived, and it became obvious that the 
equally romantic politics of the Restoration and of Mazzinian- 
ism had to settle its accounts with reality and learn something 
of the old politics, that had been rechristened Realpolitik, 
In the newly-formed states it was learned that national unity 
might be accomplished without achieving a liberal regime, 
and that the one might precede or foUow the other. In inter- 
nal politics it appeared that the parliamentary vicissitudes 
were not always sufficient to guarantee social harmony. In 
ecclesiastical politics it was felt that rationalism and anti- 
clericalism had not the strength to abolish and destroy the 
Catholic Church and, indeed, were introducing the danger 
of depriving society prematurely of one of its strong forms 
of organization anci order; it was also felt that the lay 
religion, which had grown in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, was not yet mature enough to avoid inclining now 
toward materialism and now toward the old faith, to avoid 
pessimism or a feeling of solitude and of tediousness ; it was 
apparent that humanitarian proceedings could not be applied 
to uncivilized or partly civilized peoples, for whom the old 
right of conquest and of subjugation was in force. Finally, 
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to mention, as we have done before, the realm of culture, it 
was ^seen that the attractive idealistic philcraophy, with its 
a priori constructions of logic, of the world of nature and of 
the world of history, had also been in some parts over- 
simplified, and the necessity was recognized of reinstating wtith 
honour and relative autonomy the positivist sciences and 
philology. It is not surprising that, in making these correc- 
tions and admissions, theorists should go too far, carried away 
by the argument that free enterprise should be denied in 
theory, and that with it the nationalistic movement, parlia- 
ments, freedom of thought, humanitarian feeling, the effec- 
tiveness of morality, and idealism as such, should be denied. 
All these n^ations were made easy by the fact that the things 
which were denied were enjoyed, were useful and made life 
and action possible for those who denied them. On the other 
hand, economic forces were very powerful and the contrasts 
between capitalists and proletarians, between employers and 
workers were thereby sharpened. These forces are by nature 
econcanic and not ethical, and they know nothing of the 
government of society, of the actual course of history or, in 
short, of the needs of the human soul. It was quite natural 
that the merely economic theorists should turn their desires 
either to rebuilding society completely, from its very founda- 
tiori, against its own nature, or to re-establishing authoritarian 
regimes in spite qf history; it was quite natural that they 
should find men of letters and thinkers ready to echo their 
deares and to set up communistic or absolutistic ideals, dres- 
sing the latter with the rags of old history, as though with 
magnificent garments and glorious banners. 

However, throughout these contrasts, these difficulties, these 
exaggerations and these vociferations, the principle governing 
the history of the age we are treating is always the liberal 
principle, because no other has arisen or shown constructive 
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Strength. Even in the prostration produced by World War I, 
the greatest and most destructive ever seen up to that time, 
communism or pseudo-communism was put to the test only in 
a country that had remained outside the liberal world ; and 
perhaps it will there finally open the way to that life of free- 
dom that the preceding autocracy had not been able to 
produce. 

Let us resume our retouching of the historical picture of the 
period following 1870. We must realize that the theory of 
free enterprise has not been refuted but made more profound, 
more vital in the spirit though not in the letter, and that in 
spite of its errors; though it has had to withdraw in certain 
directions, in which it was encroaching unduly for the sake 
of material gain at the expense of national, state and moral 
values; though it has not prevented the intervention of the 
State or of municipal administration in economic affairs, nor 
forestalled the great body of social legislation. Even when 
free enterprise has lost ground in international commerce 
because of the prevailing interests of certain States and of 
certain classes, it has found compensation in the greater area 
of new States and empires, and it still remains the star from 
which we are compelled to take guidance and direction. The 
long struggle in France for the establishment of the liberal 
republic first against legitimists, Orleanists and clericals, and 
later against the dictatorial and reactionary attempts of 
Boulanger and of the Dreyfus affair, developed victoriously 
in the decades after 1870. As in the case of France, which 
had suffered the lesson of the Second Empire, the liberal 
regime has likewise remained unshakable in the countries 
where its tradition was older and where (as Hegel would say) 
it had transformed itself into a Vortirtkeil or common con- 
viction and had become life and blood. It should also be 
observed that the highly praised unification of a great people 
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through military power and through exalting the raison d^eiai, 
independently of liberal forces and liberal education, has 
proved to be quite lacking in stability, according to the 
opinion of the keenest intellects of that same people. The 
latter, after a painful experience, has shaken off princes and 
princelings, the founders of that unity, and has formed itself 
anew with a liberal organization. It should also be observed 
that the only one of the large European state formations which 
restrained national individualities has crumbled. The socialist 
movement, which seemed so threatening at the dose, of the 
last century, at that very time and in that very country which 
had formed its theory and philosophy, came suddenly to a 
famous crisis ” and, being opposed to internationalism, later 
led to the most definite nationalism. Elsewhere socialism was 
gradually becoming ^ parliamentary straggle, into which it 
was introducing new men, new forces and new concepts. 
Colonial imperialism has already extended the liberal organ- 
ization to other parts of the world ; and, with the modem 
civilization which it introduces everywhere, it promises to 
continue to extend them, to a greater or lesser degree, in the 
more or less distant future. The idea of the “ Holy Alliance ” 
and of the “ Young Europe reappeared and tried to create 
a medium suitable for itself in the League of Nations. 

Finally, to return once more to the cultural field, philo- 
sophical idealism, which is one with* the liberal concept of life, 
seemed crashed under the heavy obstacle of naturalism, 
positivism and scientific principles, all associated with the 
authoritarian concepts or leading to them. On the contrary, 
shaking off the stones and the fragments, it has risen again, 
in recent decades, stronger than before because it has become 
more expert and wiser. And everywhere it is regaining 
domination in the world of thought. 

The process is still going on, with greater difficulty than 
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before, because World, War I, the world coaflagratic|n/* 
solved far fewer problems than was hoped.. In fact, it seems 
to have ■ a,ggravated them all, if this aggravation itself is not 
the . sign of an approaching solution, that is, of the entrance 
u|»m a period of relative settlement and respite, not of a 
peace, that is undisturbed and without conflicts, which c.aEn0t 
l>e a reality or even an ideal for man. It is not for history to 
make forecasts, though fools ridicule it and call it useless for 
itS' failure to do so. Its function is quite different: to show 
what has ^aliy happened, to show what the present really is, 
an epilogue of the past, containing in itself the life of the past, 
in order to establish through clear’ understanding of the past, 
the foundations on which our proposed structure* must be 
built. The nature of the moral duties which the history of 
our time prepares for us is easy to pei^ceive from this inter- 
pretation. Moreover, at the conclusion of this interpretation, 
there is implied the historian’s patient willingness to wait. If 
the historian’s interpretation of the function of history is 
incorrect, let it be revised, corrected, and reversed by research 
and reason — in short, by the historian’s own methods. 





Chapter VI 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND LIBERALISM 

The economic formula of free enterpriw^ has the same 
character and origin as the political formula of liberalism and, 
like it, results from the immanent and historical concept of 
life already explained. An economic parallel to the authori- 
tarian claim to determine beforehand how men sh&uld think 
and^ act politically would be the claim to determine similarly 
the just ’ price of anything. Both claims are medieval, even 
though th*ey may be made again in each new era, even in our 
times (after all that has happened in the interim, our times 
should be considered* somewhat distant from the Middle 

Ages). Both are opposed by liberalism and free enteiprise 

which are paralleled, in the field of science, by the formula 
of free research and free discussion, that is, by the idea that 
truth is riot something ready-made, but a perpetual becoming ; 
not a thing, but a thought, in fact, thought itself. Historians 
show how aU these and other analogous and related liberties 
have become conscious of themselves and how they have been 
forming and asserting themselves in juridical institutions 
throughout the modern era. 

There is, therf, no difficulty so long^as we limit ourselves 
to recognizing the working of one principle in the different 
spheres of life. But the difficulty appears as soon as we give 
to the system of free enterprise the value of a norm or of a 
supreme law of social life ; because in that case it is placed 
next to ethical and political liberalism, which is also declared 

intentionally uses two terms having the same root, liberismo 
(free ei^terpnse) and hberaltsmo, to show that free enterprise and liberal- 
ism are related, yet different. (Translator's note.) 
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the norot and supreme law of social' 'life. 'Of neces^ty, a 
conflict arises, OWiously,. two laws on the same level to cover 
the, same- matter are too many : there is one too many. 
Unless k>th prove faulty, one of the two must supersede the 
other or, better, merge the other with itself. If this merging 
is carried out by the law which is entitled to supremacy or 
exelosiveness, all is well if by the inferior law we have an 
attempted usurpation. 

This is exactly what happened when the status of a social 
law wa^assigned to the system of free enterprise, which was 
thus changed from a legitimate economic principle to an 
illegitimate ethical theory, to a hedonistic and utilitarian 
morality. This morality erects as the criterion of good the 
greatest satisfaction of desires as such ; that fs, of course, in 
spite of the apparent plural, the satisfaction of the pleasure of 
the individual or of society, taken as an aggregate and average 
of individuals. This tying of free enterprise to ethical titili- 
tarianism is well known, just as it is known that utili- 
tarianism, in one of its forms as made popular by Bastiat, 
tried to idealize itself as a general cosmic hamiony, as a law 
of Nature or of Divine Providence. 

Let us put aside Bastiafs philosophy, which, though its 
logical basis has never been properly criticized, is now cer- 
tainly not only abandoned but forgotten (though it should 
not be forgotten becau^ it is a typical forth of a mistake apt 
to reappear). In the uncalled for elevation of the principle of 
free enterprise to the rank of a social law lies the reason for 
the apparent need to reject the principle itself. In fact, to 
those of mere utilitarian satisfaction the demands of morality 
are regarded as superior needs ; to the averages of utilitarian 
satisfaction, to the more or less extended and general quantity 
there is oppessed quality, that is, the qualitatively moral. Nor 
can the difficulty be overcome by determining the spheres 
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of wh^t is to be allowed and what is not to be allowed, because 
even this statement of the problem is faulty in the light of 
ethics, which ignores or refutes the concept of what is 
“allowed,” of what is permissible or legitimate. When we 
try to test the demarcation of the two spheres in practice they 
overlap, and it becomes evident that either everything or 
nothing is permissible. 

The difficulty disappears when we recognize that the 
supremacy belongs to ethical liberalism and not to free enter- 
prise, and when we treat the economic problems of s&ciety in 
relation to ethical liberalism. The latter shn'nlfg from the 
authoritarian regulation of economic activity in so far as it con- 
siders this regulation a suppression of the inventive faculties 
of man and, therefore, an obstacle to the increase of prize 
possessions or of riches. ^ In this respect it moves, as is natural 
in view of their common theoretical root, along the same lines 
as free enterprise. But it cannot accept as prized possessions 
only those which satisfy the pleasure of the individual and as 
riches only the accumulation of the means for such an end ; 
and, more precisely, it cannot, from this point of view, accept 
wdthout question that these should be prized possessions and 
riches if they do not all serve as a means to the advancement 
of mankind. The “ liberty ” of which liberalism means to 
speak is intended to promote spiritual life in its entirety and, 
consequently, only*in so far as it is moral life. 

Once this is established, the problem for liberalism consists 
in determining, according to time, place and a given situation, 
not whether a certain provision is “merely or abstractly 
economic,” but whether it is “ liberal ” ; not whether it is 
qualitatively productive, but whether it is qualitatively worth 
while ; not whether its quality is pleasing to one or many, 
but whether it is beneficial to one person, to many or to all, 
to man in his strength and dignity as man. 
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It may be — in fact, , it is true— that in this examii|atiori 
lifxralism approves many or the majority of the demands 
and measures of free enterprise, to which modern civilization 
owes so many benefits ; but liberalism approves them not for 
ecdnomic reasons, but for ethical reasons, with which it sane* 
tions them. For the same reasons, it rejects or restricts, in 
other cases, certain other demands which, under the name or 
appearance of liberty, are obstacles to liberty or, to use quan- 
titative nietapho-rs, are obstacles to a larger liberty in favour 
of a smuller liberty. This is not a negation but a confirma- 
tion of free enterprise, and at most it is the negation of 
utilitarian morality, by which free enterprise allowed itself 
in the past, and still allows itself at times, to be coi^ntaminated. 
Moreover, what we are trying to present in cle^r critical terms 
may be said to be recognized by tha economists themselves, 
even if in a form which is too little critical and exact. These 
economists (with the exception of a few fanatics, chatterboxes 
and popular propagandists v/ho deal in simple ideas and 
superficial statements) have always admitted that the principle 
of laissez faire et laissez passer is an empirical maxim, which 
cannot be taken in an absolute manner and must be limited. 
However, the limit is here understood as something placed 
ab extra and, as such, is a contradiction of the concept which 
we thus intend to limit; hence, either the concept itself is 
destroyed or the limit iS^rejected. The true limit is the inner 
one, which is no longer the limit of the concept, but the con- 
cept itself made more profound and, as we said, confirmed. 

If the economic measures and regulations which liberalism 
disapproves of and fights against are only those that oppose 
moral development and progress (and they can be so judged 
only when they take on a concrete form), it follows that all 
the theoretical discussions about this matter are abstract and 
lack solidity. Only practical discussions are of value, such as 
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are developed and decided in the actual fullness of life The 
theoretical discussions, for example, will revolve about what 
field should be left to the activity of the individual and what 
field should left to the action of the State. But, economi- 
cally, what 3s the State if not the individuals themselves ' in 
certain forms of association, and how can their respective 
spheres be determined? On the other hand, the practical 
discussion will deal with the nature of a given provision, as to 
whether it is liberal or not, morally good or bad. Let us take 
another example : there will be theoretical discussions on 
the two different and opposite economic systems, the system 
of free enterprise and socialist system, and on the preference 
to be given Ho the one or the other. But in what respect are 
these two econbmic systems different and opposed in reality? 
What economic provision in the system of free enterprise is 
there that could not be called socialist in part, and vice versa ^ 
Here again, on coming to the core of the matter the discussion 
centres about good and bad, about better, not so good and 
worse, from the civil and moral point of view. It will be 
quite possible, with the most sincere and keen liberal con- 
science, to support measures and regulations which the 
theorists of abstract economy classify as socialist; it will even 
l^ ixissible, using a paradoxical expression, to speak of a 
liberal socialism,” as I remember is done in a beautiful 
Lnghsh eulo^ and apology for liberalism by Hobhouse. 
Senous opjwsition in principle to socialism only arises when 
It IS a question of upholding liberal ethics and politics against 
the authontanan ethics and politics which lurk at the basis of 
socialism. 



Chapter VII 


THE BOURGEOISIE; AN ILL-DEFINED 
HISTORICAL CONCEPT 


Having experienced in my reading of the works of modern 
historians a feeling of dissatisfaction and frustration aroused 
by th^ use and abuse of the term “ bourgeoisie,” I have 
finally decided to give expression to my growing conviction 
that we must get rid of that particular use of the term. 

I am speaking of a use in its specific context and not in 
other contatts, not, that is, of other legitimate meanings that 
may be expressed by the same word* 

Thus the juridical use df “ bourgeois ” is perfectly le^timate 
as we find it in medieval history and even in some centuries 
and in some countries of modem history as long as it refers 
to the citizen of the town and of the non-feudal city, or the 
component member of one of the “states” of the ancient 
political order. In like manner the economist’s use of 
“ bourgeois ” can be legitimate when it refers to the owner of 
the tools of production, that is, of capital, as opposed to the 
proletarian or wage earner. It is tme that in this second 
instance it would, be. better to substitute the more correct 
term “ capitalist ” and not let the matter be obscured by 
confusion over secondary characteristics, leading to the 
customary inclusion among the bourgeois and exclusion from 
the class of proletarians and salaried men, of profesaonal 
men, scientists and men of letters, because of their ways of 
life and the nature of their work. Economically, the differ- 
ence between them and the so-called workers is non-existent 
or indefinite. Finally, it will be well to grant that in a social 
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sense the name “ bourgeois ” can be ^ven to the man who is 
neither too high nor too low, to the man who is “ mediocre ” 
in feeling, habits and thought. 

The historical use of “ bourgeois ’’ and “ bourgeoisie ” which 
I am criticizing and denying is, on the contrary, the one in 
which by “ bourgeois ” and “ bourgeoisie ” is meant a complete 
spiritual personality or, correlatively, an historical epoch in 
which such a spiritual formation is dominant or predominant. 
Here it is no longer a question either of a juridical or economic 
matter, or of an empirical social distinction, but of a«smoral 
matter. Inaanuch as each morality has at its foundation a 
theory of life, it is also a question of a type of religion or of 
philosophy, of a number of convictions and ideas which, even 
though they may'not be static but in movement and therefore 
changing and developing, follow a general direction and obey 
one principle or a set of principles of their own. In modem 
historical writings the term “ bourgeois” is widely used with 
this meaning, and it is made the subject of research in special 
monographs, such as that by Sombart in 1913 ^ and that by 
Groethuisen in 1927.® 

In the meaning defined above it may be said that the idea 
was misbegotten, that is, bom not of a purely historical con- 
sideration, but of a practical polemic: of an economic, 
political and moral controversy carried on by two opposing 
parties against the society and the naw mhng class which 
emerged from the French Revolution. On the one hand, the 
new swial form was looked upon with scorn and sarcasm by 
the aristocrats and the supporters of the old regime, who hated 


wLff Bmreeois, Zur Geistesgesckichte des modemen 
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it both from prejudice and motives of self-interest. ' On.' the 
other handj it was looked upon w,ith emy by proletarians and,. 
W0.rkers, The mouthpieces of the latter or, rather, those who 
insisted on, b€comi.ng their inte.rpretcrs and representatives— 
ithat is,. t.he socialists who appeared at that time—on com- 
paring^, this social form with their ideal of a communistic 
society j condemned it in the name of the more nr less 
i.m.mcdiate future, just as the former {the .aristocrats and the 
supporters of the old regime) condemned it in the name of a 
more#r less remote past. And both helped to form the con- 
ception of bourgeois ” and of a “ bourgeois epoch of civiliza- 
tion,” colouring it with shades to match their feelings of 
aversion and the purposes of their polemics. The formation 
of this pseudo-historical and intrinsically polemical conception 
took place in France in the first half of the nineteenth century 
and ^ars the French imprint in the word itself, which, in its 
corresponding forms in the other languages, took the French 
meaning in addition to the old meanings. In German, since 
Burger, the word which corresponds linguistically, does not 
lend itself to the new meaning of the word and is therefore 
considered somewhat inappropriate, there is sometimes an 
outright substitution of the French form der Bourgeois, in 
which form it appears in the title of Sombart’s book. Perhaps 
the man who contributed most to that pseudo-historical con- 
ception and to th^ nc!^ use of the word ifas Saint-Simon, who 
seems to have summed up within himself the two opposite 
aversions of the old aristocrat and of the new apostle of 
socialism. Thus there crept into modem historical works the 
idea of bourgeois ” and of a “ bourgeois epoch,” ranking 
at first on a level with conceptions such as the Roman 
era,” the Classical era,” Christianity,” Catholicism,” 
Protestantism ” and the like, and then gradually invested 
other superior qualities, as though it were the hidden motive 
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of the^ spiritual forms of the modem era. The analogou 
motives of ancient economy and of ancient civilization ii 
which slavery existed, and of medieval and feudal economy 
and civilization, in which serfdom and closed corporation! 
existed, were correlated with the motive of the spiritual form, 
of the modem era : a final elaboration that was the outcome 
of the increasing socialist polemics and, of' the still more 
energetic pseudo-scientific and pseudo-historical form which 
then took in Marxism or historical materialism. Moreover, 
even to-day, in all Europe one observes in the use of that term' 
the double trend which created the conception, that is, along- 
side the socialist, communist and even anarchist trend, the 
aristocratic and reactionary trend, which finds expression in 
the various nationalisms, accompanied by dreams of absolu- 
ti^, and of nobility to be reinstated, and of Catholic 
discipline to be re-established. 

It is to be noted that while in the sphere of social and 
pohticd controversies and in the country in which they were 
most lively and outspoken there arose the conception of the 
l^urgeoisie as a spiritual figure and as an historical epoch, the 
highest form of modem history which was derived from the 
idealistic philosophy, especially in Germany, completely 
Ignored that conception and felt no need of refening to it. 
On the contrary, it conceived of history as the history of 
thought or of religion or of the development of consciousness, 
and the like,^ and divided it into eras which mark the various 
of this development, such as Theocracy, Classicism, 
Christianity, Humanism, Reformation, Rationalism, Illumin- 
ism, Romanticism, and so on; and, when the pride of the 
vanous peoples entered into it, the history was divided into 
mch eras as the Greek, the Roman, the Latin, the Celtic, the 

“spirits of. peoples” 
[Volkergmte) taken as the conveyor of sniritual va1iip« n.v nt 
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systems of these values, which are more or less complete or are 
consecutively progressing toward completeness. * 

Hecause of the polemical and false origin of the conception 
of which we are speaking the method usually used in its 
aij^ysis by modem historians is to be judged as ill-founded 
and not very intelligent. This method consists in trying to 
find what exactly are the characteristics of the bourgeois and 
of the age in which he predominates, and how the age began 
and what is its course, thus presupposing the reality of that 
figure a^d that age. Rather, it would be well in each case to 
re-examine the presupposition itself, and at least to cleanse 
it of its polemical refuse and correct it in a critical way, not 
even excluding the possibility that criticism will lead directly 
to its dissolution, which indeed is my thesis. » 

On the one hand, the aristocratic ^d reactionary polemic 
seemed to identify the bourgeois with the capitalist, with the 
speculator, with the enriched shopkeeper, and then also with 
the politician, with the demagogue and with other types 
which became well-known figures in novels and comedies. 
On the other hand, this polemic, when examined in its inner- 
most content and taken in its relations and in its entirety, 
reveals itself as the negation of the whole civilization that has 
been maturing in the modem era. It was opposed not only 
to the exaggerations, deficiences and cmdities which are 
found in every man^and in every society oi^ men, which vary 
in quality according to the different societies, and which it is 
necessary to fight against and hold in check, it was also 
opposed to modem philosophy, which had defeated and 
taken the place of theology. It was opposed to criticism, 
which had destroyed and was continuously destroying dog- 
mas; to liberal governments, which asserted themselves 
against authoritarian governments, to parliaments which had 
succeeded courts and state councils ; to free enterprise which 
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had forged its way against mercantile and protective systems ■ 
to tHe transference of wealth from one person to another as 
against the keeping of wealth in the same family through 
inheritance, fidei commissa and other ties; to the new 
methods which were upsetting old habits; to the needs Jor 
new comforts, which were tearing down old castles and other 
buildings and were reconstructing and enlarging old cities; 
to the democratic way of life, which measured man by the 
single standard of pure humanity, that is by the standard of 
the power of the intellect and of the will; and so forth. 
And quite often, this polemic spoke clearly: beyond the 
“ bourgeois ” or in the “ bourgeois ” taken as a symbol it 
singled out,, as the chief enemy, modem rationalism, incredulity 
or disbelief, and individualism, and blamed the great men, 
Luther and Descartes, Calvin and Bacon, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and also Kant and Hegel, and all the rest. There- 
fore, to accept the conception of “ bourgeois ” and of 
“ bourgeois era ” meant getting caught in the snare set up 
by this pseudo-history. Such a pitfall could have been 
avoided and still could be avoided if the cards were all put 
on the table; and under the bourgeois type, drawn more or 
less satirically and made disagreeable or comical, the serious 
character of the whole modem era was made clear. Against 
the modem era as thus presented, trivial attempts to discredit 
it are of little or 90 value. And the feet that the modern era 
was hated and ridiculed by the reactionary polemic and simply 
denied by its historians, proved the weakness of this history, 
that is, its pseudo-historical quality, because trae history does 
not deny but justifies, does not reject but explains, does not 
know any bastard and degenerate children, but only legitimate 
children. These legitimate children, whether they are liked 
or not, will in turn have their own offspring — offspring that 
may even please those who criticized their parents and who, 
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in so doing, helped to form the character of the offspring, and 
became spiritudiy another set of parents. * 

Socialist criticism and history had no part in the mistake 
of rejecting and denying the so-called bourgeois era and 
cinilization as being the embodiment of extreme degeneration, 
because it wanted to express the thought of a revolutionary 
age, not of a redetionary one, and therefore it did not want 
to go back but beyond the present and the past. Hence, in 
opposition to the fantasies about the natural state of mankind, 
of the ^Iden ages and connected utopias, socialist criticism 
and history took on the form of anti-utopian or critical or 
scientific socialism, and of economic determinism, or historical 
materialism, different names being used at different times. 
Its different attitude is proved by the sketch of the bourgeois 
era contained in the Communist Manifesto and by the almost 
lyrical or epical eulogy with which this concluded. However, 
if on the one hand, socialism avoided the anti-historical atti- 
tude of the reactionaries, on the other hand it fell itself into an 
error of historical judgment. In socialism, too, the bourgeois 
was presented as a decidedly economic reality ; but, although 
he was satirized in his exaggerations and deficiences, in his 
vulgar and coarse aspects, in his crudity and hypocrisy as 
profiteer, like the bourgeois described by Fourier and like the 
character whom Marx called “ the knight of the sad face,” 
he could not be restrictfd to that narrow ^ole. In socialism, 
too, the conception of the bourgeois era was expanding and 
was becoming the conception of the whole modem era, 
of geographical discoveries, of industry, of machines, of 
Protestantism, of rationalism, of the encyclopaedists’ and of the 
Kantian philosophy. Socialism meant to go beyond the 
modem era not only with a different system of economic 
production, .with the abolition of private capital, but also with 
a complete transformation of thought and of customs, with a 
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new philosophy, a new morality and a new art. It docs not 
matte!- that socialism should, with an arbitrary and fantastic 
assertion, make all these things depend on the economic order 
and vary as functions of it ; because what matters is that these 
other things, too, should be included by socialism in its vision 
and in its predicted and desired revolution. Historical 
materialism wanted in fact to be a new philosophy and not 
a mere economy (the book Capital is but a part of the vast 
work conceived by Marx), a doctrinal motive that should find 
its place in a new vision of reality and of life. Engjf;Is tried 
to develop historical materialism along these lines, especially 
in his Antiduhring the same Engels who proclaimed the 
proletariat to be the direct “heir of the classical German 
philosophy” (m. conserving, negating and superseding it), 
and who came close to postulating a proletarian ethics, and 
even a proletarian logic, dialectics, theory of knowledge and, 

I was about to say, mathematics ! In Italy, Antonio Labriola 
worked along these lines for many years ; while Sorel dreamed 
of a new morality and new customs, the seeds of which, 
according to him, would have been sown and cultivated by 
the workers’ sydicates, similar in this respect to the primitive 
Christian eedesia. Not every one has forgotten the illusions, 
kindled everywhere, even in Italy, some fifty years ago, of a 
socialist science and a socialist art, as opposed to bourgeois 
science and art, ^eady scorned in ,the name of a present 
looking to the future. If any one has forgotten them, what 
the Bolsheviks attempted ingenuously in Russia, with their 
educational institutions and with their “ schools of poetry,” 
would help to reawaken the memory. 

But the fact remains that this new proletarian philosophy, 
religion, morality, customs, science and art were empty desires 
and not reality, words and not concepts ; and they could 
not defeat the corresponding bourgeois systems, as one can 
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perhaps admit, at least in idea, occurred in their economic 
system of production, because those bourgeois systems are not 
merely bourgeois or economic, but human in various ways, 
and therefore speculative, aesthetic and moral, and they can 
It superseded only in their own sphere and for inherent 
causes. In their own sphere they are continually being super- 
seded and transformed, becoming richer and more detailed, 
without ever an indication of abandoning their governing 
principle, which has been taking on a more definite form 
during <the entire course of history. During the Middle Ages 
and immediately after, and especially later, between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the governing principle 
of these systems seemed to be an outright reversal of the old 
principle, whereas it was actually a process of strengthening 
it and developing it dialectically. In 4he light of this increased 
strength it was possible to speak with some reason of a “ new ” 
or “ modem ” era, and the aristocratic or Catholic reaction- 
aries were able to point out its chief characteristics and to 
detest it. But the socialists, who carry on and want to give 
added impetus to the modem era, cannot lower it to the level 
of a spiritual era already passed ; they cannot have recourse 
to anything that may be analogous to the real Catholic-feudal- 
authoritarian-theocratic past, of which the reactionaries 
availed themselves as an ideal and as a criterion of judgment 
for the creation of their pseudo-history. • The modem era 
recognizes its socialist elements and features, just as the Jew 
of Bernstein’s drama recognizes in the champion of anti- 
semitism the child of his blood, endowed with the same 
passion and with the same psychology. 

After these remarks it does not seem necessary to add other 
arguments to show the inadequacy, indeed the emptiness of 
the conception of “ bourgeoisie ” as a substitute for that of 
“ modem era.” Nor does it seem necessary to p>oint out how 
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timely it would be to advise the historians to avoid the use 
of the term bourgeoisie with the meaning of modem era, as a 
frequent source of distortions, misrepresentations and biases 
in their descriptions and in the processes that they explain and 
illustrate. I would almost say that they must drop that word", 
leaving it to the polemics of reactionaries and socialists, or use 
it as little as possible, that is, only for certain aspects of past 
and present life to which it belongs, or only as a metaphor, 
accompanied by the consciousness of its merely metaphorical, 
image-producing and expressive function. And evtn the 
liberal men of politics should guard against that word, realiz- 
ing that to accept the polemic conception of “ bourgeois ” as 
scientific trath is like unconsciously accepting the anti-liberal 
ideology, whether reactionary or socialist, with which, when 
used in this way, it is deeply imbued (hence the saying that 
“liberty” is a “ bourgeois ideology,” that is, an ideology of 
economic defence, and that “idealism” is a “bourgeois 
philosoph^f,” etc.). But, although our demonstration is now 
complete, it will be useful, as an added proof, to consider 
briefly the books we mentioned on the history of the 
“ bourgeois ” and of the “ bourgeois era.” 

For example, what did Sombart wish to do? The sub-title 
of his book reads: “a contribution to the spiritual history 
of modem economic man ” {Wirtschaftsmensch). However, 
the homo ceconorrticus cannot have a’ spiritual history, but 
only an economic one ; and therefore that spiritual history is 
of the “modem man,” but not of the “modem economic 
man,” who, as such, cannot under any condition be “the 
representative bearer {der reprdsentative Trager) of our time,” 
as he is said to be in the preface of the book. With this con- 
fused and contradictory initial concept, it is not surprising that 
the history written by Sombart is an accumulation of many 
facts and of many explanations of certain groups of facts; 
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but it leaves a “ disquieting impre^ion/' ® as the author him- 
.self : admitSj because it : lacks a clear developmcntf After 
having made this admissionj^ Sombart tries to justify it in the 
Hght of the mfiniteiy complex'” nature of his problem; of 
,|he critical caution which makes him flee from the general 
“easy formulas” {bequeme Formeln) of explanation; of the 
“multiplicity bf causes,” which he was obliged to pass in 
review; and of his refusal to resort to a causa causamm in 
the manner practised by historical materialism.'^ At most, 
he sa:^s, one can postulate a general order for principal and 
subordinate causes, with a sort of hierarchy of causes, such as 
would be, after the fall of the Roman Empire, the two power- 
ful impulses of the search for gold and of the spirit of enter- 
prise, from* which resulted modem institutions and even the 
modem State, and with it the great stimulus to the capitalistic 
spirit. This stimulus is represented as the heresy which 
presupposes the religious need at the bottom of the European 
soul. All this led peoples away from their own countries and 
to the founding of colonies. Taking on forms ever more free 
from violence and becoming ever more commercial, the spirit 
of enterprise gradually spread from the barons and warriors, 
who were first to be filled with it, to large groups of peoples, 
especially to the Etruscans or Tuscans, to the Frisians or 
Flemings and to the Jews. Professional militias, the authority 
of moral forces and especially of religion^ the mixture of races 
increased it; until capitalism, which, until the end of the 
eighteenth century was still bound by moral ties and by ties of 
tradition and religious creeds, freed itself of all bonds. The 
science of the Romano-Germanic peoples contributed to this 
unlimited development, as did the capital created by the Jews, 
the influence exercised by the latter on European economic 

^ Sombart, op. cit.^ p. 457. 
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life, the weakening of religious sentiments and the breaking 
down '^of all obstacles in foreign relations, an act which 
facilitated the emergence of economic forces.® But what 
Sombart calls, in this history of his, the lack of a single line 
or of an “ easy formula ” is a lack of the logical sense, that k, 
insufficient mastery of the matter on the part of the thought; 
in truth, a complete mastery was impossible 'since the point 
of departure lay in a confused conception. If he had cleared 
up that initial conception he would have been confronted with 
the history of the modern spirit, more or less the same,as that 
treated by Dilthey in his well-known book ® ; and he would 
have been able to enrich it and to define it better in its details 
and, above ^1, to expand it from the history of ideas and 
theories to the Jiistory of common feeling, of customs and 
practices and of industry. And he would have made a real 
contribution to the spiritual history of modem man, including 
the industnal phase in so far as it ties up with this history. The 
centre was always to be sought in the intellectual-moral move- 
ment. 


Sombart himself, when speaking of the precapitaJistic 
economic life, puts the matter very well : “ All its single traits, 
like those of cultural life in general, find their intimate unity 
in the fundamental idea of a life that is based on the persever- 
ance and the working of men side by side in space. The 
highest ideal of that time, as is very ^parent from the 
wonderful system of St. Thomas Aquinas, is the single soul 
which is closed in itself and rises to perfection from its very 
core. All the exigencies and ways of life are adapted to this 
ideal. To this corresponds the strict classification of men in 
professions and states, which are all considered of equal worth 
m their common relations with the whole and which offer to the 


0 ’ P?- 459-62. 
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,individual well-defined fontis, within which he can develop 
hisi.ndividiial being, toward perfect.ion. There al:So correspond 
to it the directive, ideas to which economic life is subordina.ted, 
the principle of. wo.rking to do what is required of necessity., 
and. the principle of traditionalism^ both of .which are piin- 
ciples'of perseverance.”^ One does not understand ■ why, 
having connected medieval economics with medieval philo- 
sophy and ethics, he did not proceed in the same manner in 
the study of the modern era, and why, in his new navigation, 
he threw away that good compass. It would have even freed 
him from the alternation of fear and bewilderment by which 
he is assailed when he glances at the future of the bourgeois 
and capitalistic spirit: fear and bewilderment •arising from 
the fact that* he separates that spirit from th€ spiritual whole 
to which it belongs and in which it f^nds both its stimulus and 
its check and from the fact that he conceives it as a sort of 
violent force of nature, a “ giant,” as he calls it, which is now 
in the flower of its strength. As long as this strength lasts, 
what else can be done, he says, but make provisions for 
protecting the worker’s body and life ? But will it last ? It 
is to be presumed that it will not. Signs of fatigue are already 
visible in certain tendencies toward the comfortable and the 
luxurious, and in the increasing bureaucratic centre of enter- 
prises; and other signs will probably appear, such as the 
decrease in the birth” o'ate. But what will happen at the 
weakening of the capitalistic vigour ? “ Perhaps the giant, 

having become blind, wiE be put to pulling the cart of demo- 
cratic civilization; perhaps, too, we shall have the twilight 
of the Gods. The gold will then be put back into the depths 
of the Rhine. Who knows? ” ^ These are neither historical 
nor ethical questions. The man who, with the historical and 



^ Sombart, op, dt., p. 23. 

» op. cit., pp. 413-14- 
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etMcal saBse, is in the struggle .of life does not ask hmself 
these questions. He is concerned with promoting the eteroa.1 
elements of health and vigour which are in the only civiliza- 
tion that is called, as has been pointed out, modern ” merely 
because of an empirical distinction from the ancient md 
.medieval civilization. After the first of these civilizations it 
seemed that civilization was declining when actually it was 
becoming deeper and wider; and after the second, there 
seemed a complete inversion of the preceding civilization and 
it was instead a more intense continuation ; indeed^ we still 
feel that we are heirs not only of the Greek and Roman spirit, 
but also of the Christian. 

Groethuisen’s book does not enter into the thorny problem 
of the universal historical construction, in which Sombart is 
caught, because he studies only the rise of the bourgeois spirit 
in France. In his first volume he studies only the relation 
between this spirit and that of the Church in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is a very interesting work because 
of the subject treated, which comprises things to which the lay 
world rarely turns its attention, that is, sermons, religious 
instructions, books of religious morality and of criticism and 
discussion of the customs of the time, and the like; and it is 
very interesting also for the very clear manner in which it is 
written. But not even Groethuisen, when he describes to us 
this bourgeois spirit, succeeds in shqwing that his historical 
picture is the picture of a class.” This spirit begins to form 
its own idea of things as opposed to the ideas of the Church. 

It behaves in a lukewarm, indifferent and unbelieving manner 
with regard to the dogmas. It turns away from the other 
world and looks only at this world. It is no longer clouded 
and darkened by the idea of death and of the woidd beyond. 

It is no longer troubled with the sense of sin. It no longer 
considers work as a suffering and a punishment, but as a duty, 
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a source of joy and pride. It cultivates a pc^tivism of life ** 
(«« Lebenspostiimsmus) and has, in short, a new cthicf of its 
own, different from the Christian and ascetic ethics. And 
so Groethuisen goes on in all the details which he cleverly 
brings to light. He himself repeatedly considers the bourgeois 
our manner of being, thinking and acting/’ the ‘Momina- 
dng type of the ’'modem era,” and whenever he makes some 
weak attempt to stamp this type as a class type he does not 
succeed in his effort. Thus he will observe that the bourgeois, 
in spit^ of his lack of faith and his mental independence, 
mindful of keeping the people in check and therefore, having 
become prudent, ‘‘ intends to reserve his morality for himself 
and, as for the others, they can remain believers aintil further 
notice.” And he will Judge that “ this is enough to show us 
how closely the new morality, whatever the generous forms 
with which it is adorned, is related to the spirit of a class.” * 
But prudence, it seems to me, belong to all builders who do 
not remove the scaffoldings and supports when the building 
is not yet in a state to stand on its foundation (indeed 
Groethuisen himself says until further notice”). Even 
though prudence may sometimes become hypocritical and 
degenerate into a class expedient, in itself it has nothing to 
do with class spirit. There would have been little doubt 
about the matter if the bourgeoisie or the directing or liberal 
class, of which it Js h^re a synonym, h%d ever followed a 
programme of keeping people in ignorance and in super- 
stition, as was done by reactionary governments ; whereas the 
fact remains that it made a part of its programme, and 
provided for, the education of the people precisely by means 
of those lay principles which were its very own. The idea of 
the God-policeman, which belongs to the reactionaries and 
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to the old aristocrats, appears among the component element 
of thS iMurgeoisie in an entirely individual or episodical way 
and it is felt as a decline of the very vital principle of th< 
teurgeoisie, as a betrayal of its own ideal and as a break in 
its own madition. Therefore, in spite of the fact that the 
classification of “class” spirit appears here and there (but 
ve^ rarely) in Groethuisen’s exposition, the* image which he 
pamts is not that of the bourgeois, but that of modem man 
in general. 

Nor does Groethuisen succeed in the other attempt which 
he makes of separating in some way the formation of the 
bourgeois spirit from the spirit of modem philosophy. In 
this attempt he insists on pointing out that the way of being, 
thinking and acting of the bourgeois, his Weltanschauung or 
concept of the world, is^a “ fact ” and not a “ thought,” such 
as that which philosophies usually accomplish ; and he gets 
his material from the sources we have indicaterf whJrli 
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thought, wherever and. however it is ’expressed.^® Did not 
Jesuitism with its education and its casuistry, and JansSnism 
with its concept of grace, have a part in the formation of the 
modem mind and spirit ; or did they have a lesser part (what 
(lo«s “ lesser ” mean here?) than that of Rousseau with hk 
social contract and than that of Kant with his assertion of 
duty? ’ 

In the historical studies and in the political science of to-day 
other serious traces might be indicated of the confusion intro- 
duced I^tween the meaning of “ class ” given to the word 
“ bourgeois ” and its meaning of spiritual totality which goes 
beyond class distinctions. We may mention, at least, Kay 
Wallace’s theory of the “ twilight of politics ” in our day 
and in the near future. Politics would disappear because the 
powers of the world are now the industrialists and the workers, 
the plutocracy and the proletariat, whereas the “middle 
class” or bourgeoisie, which was the class that did the think- 
ing and made politics, is increasingly crushed between the two 
enormous antagonistic forces, and the modem world no longer 
moves according to politics but according to economy. Now 
how can any one think that a spiritual category, essential to 
humanity, will ever disappear ? How does one arrive at such 
a strange idea? The cause of this error is precisely the 
identification of “ politics ” with the bourgeois class, with the 
“middle class.” But it^can be said that ir^ the words them- 
selves is indicated the refutation of the error, because the 
burgerlich is also the “ civilian,” and the “ middle ” class is 
also the “mediating” class; that is, it is not an economic 
cla^, but the representative of “ mediation ” in utilitarian and 
economic stmggles. This mediation has not been actualized, 
and is never actu a lized in any way other than by surpassing 

Cf. Croce, Teoria e storia della storiogrcefiai (Bari, Laterza, iga?)* 
pp. 145-146. 
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and therefore refutating that struggle by means of ideas that 
are no longer economic, nor ideas of mere, crude politics, but 
ethico-political ideas, as they are usually called. Therefore, 
the “ middle class,” of which we are speaking here, is a 
“class not a class,” similar to that “general class,” to .that 
dlgemeine Stand, to which Hegel granted the “general 
interests,” die allgemeine Interessen “ as a: sphere of activity 
belonging to it and as its own business. I say “ similar ” and 
not completely “ identical ” because Hegel, letting Mmseif 
be influenced, as elsewhere, by the conditions of the^ Germany 
of his time, attributed economic stability to that class from 
the comforts granted to it by fortune or the stipends furnished 
to it by tlje State, and he assigned it solely to the “ service of 
the government” {dent Dienst der Regieruug). However, 
the bourgeois or middle class must be understood more widely 
and in its pure sense ^ comprising those who have an ardent 
desire for the public good, who cherish a passion for it and 
sharpen and define their ideas to this end, and act accordingly. 
They are rare at their best, but they are surrounded by many 
lesser figures, in whom the same passion and the same thought 
are found, and who help them. They are as rare as poets, 
great poets, but not, because of this, solitary and ineffective, 
because they diffuse poetry in the hearts of the people around 
them. 

Thus by starting from the completely prosaic conception 
of the “ bourgeoisie,” we have come close to poetry. In this 
way we intend to have definitely separated the bourgeoisie 
in its spiritual meaning, the bourgeoisie that is so called 
through an iU-chosen metaphor — ^an interpretation of bour- 
geoisie which is often substituted for the other and which, 
what is worse, unfortunately contaminates the other, to the 
detriment not only of historical judgments, but also of sound 
moral and political judgment 

Hegel, Philoso^phie d^s Reckts, pp. 205 and 305, 
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« THE UNENDING STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
“ STATE ” AND “ CHURCH ” 

■y 

Leopold Ranke used to say that history is always the history 
of the relations and struggle between Church and State — a 
saying of, profound truth, which it is worth while to clarify 
and make more specific. 

Certainly we must not think here of Church and State 
in the sense of two historical institutions which, as,such, have 
been and stilb are the object of special research on their 
relations, their conflicts and the different settlements of these 

conflicts, with now the one now the other institution prevail- 
ing. I confirm the observation, which I have made elsewhere, 
that such a history, after all, can be understood only as the 
history of two forms of State, one of which tends to subordi- 
nate the other or even to make it a part of itself. According 
to the times, the one or the other can be the champion of 
moral and civil progress. Therefore, the dualistic or eclectic 
criteria, which envisage the two institutions as in a state now 
of armed peace, now of good neighbourline^, now of separa- 
tion, are inadequate ior^uch a history. Tfagse criteria, rather 
than being the criteria for history, are its subject matter; 
that is, they refer to the vicissitudes and temporary settlements 
of those conflicts.^ 

If we wish to discover what is profound in Ranke’s saying 
we should think, instead, of the Papal encyclical of December, 
1926, which protests against the ‘‘ concept which makes of 

^ Gf. Croce, Storia della storiografia itaHana net secolo decimono^not 
Bari, Laterza, 1927, II/ 95““96. 
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the State the end and of the citizen, of man, the means 
mondpohzrag and absorbing everything in the State ” a con’ 
cept which, according to the encyclical, “ canno; be £ 
athohc concept. Whatever the application and the orac 
tic^ aims of the encyclical may have been, the Pope was r4t 
m the theoretical statement, which is iirefutable; because 
what w^ vindicated by him against the St£te, in the symbS 

of the Church, was nothmg more or less than the moral con 
science. * 

It was a merit of the Catholic Church that, to the best of 

'5 ^ exigency against the crude and one- 

sided Machiavclhanism, that is, against the theory that mere 
politics IS a,thing complete in itself, and that, by the unrelent- 
mg pressure of its opposition, it forced this theory to correct 
Its exaggerations and distortions, to advance toward com- 

pleteneffl Md truth, always retaining that particular initial 
trutn which was its own.^ 

But the conflict between State and Church, between con- 
science and political action on the one hand and conscience 
and moral action on the other, is expressed not only in that 
Catholic form, but also in a number of other different forms 
which It woukl be worth tracing and collecting: such as the 
Vicluan conflict between “ certain ” (in a practical meaning, 
^at IS as an assertion of force) and “ true ” (in a moral meam 
mg); and also, % conflict, typical opthe eighteenth century 
between politics, which deals with state and war, and rmon 
or cimhzation-, and finaUy, understanding dviUzation in a 
disparagmg sense as a number of useful and practical con- 
veniences, the conflict, in German thought, between CiiMiza- 
tiori and Kultur, and so on. 

Many times (not only in the Middle Ages and not only by 

Rcff™ the Counter 
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the Church) there have been attempts to oust the State with 
the help of the Church by reduemg everything to an abstract 
morality ; and at other times the State has tried to oust the 
Church by reducing everything to a function of the State or 
foi»:e or economic interest. These attempts to exclude one of 
the two are reflected in historical writings. 

But the attem|>t of the one to oust the other meets with 
no success. Each of the two opponents rises again after 
having been crushed in vain, and both appear anew as if 
bound together; with the Church perpetuaJIy correcting and 
subjugating the State, but taking it for granted and preserving 
it even while correcting and subjugating it. 

If the State is imagined as the earthly and diabolic element 
and the Church as the heavenly and divine element, then it 
must be said that heaven cannot exist without the earth, nor 
God without the devil. But, actually, both are human forces 
which harmonize in their connection and in their dialectics the 
unique process of human volition and action: life which is 
elevated to morality and morality which is transformed into 
life. 

There are times in which everything seems to be force and 
politics, utility and labour i times of poverty and hardships, 
or of frenzied mammonism, of tyranny and slavery ; during 
such times the religious and moral spirit, as well as the poetic 
and speculative spirit, cap hardly breathe, ^Yct, that spirit is 
never absent and inactive; even the empirical prevalence of 
the political clement, or State over Church, is to be interpreted 
as the formation of something which the ever triumphant 
Church will dominate and bend to her own purpose. For this 
reason, as every one knows, the pessimistic historians arc 
always wrong ; in fact, they arc not historians at all. 

From the point of view of the. historian it is absurd to 
suppose that the moral flame which bums in the heart of 
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humanity has ever been or can ever be extinguished the 

flame' which ^ves the historian the very light by which to 
understand events. It is not absurd, however, to find such a 
belief in the moral conscience, which is what it is because it is 
always afraid of being overcome and lost, because, as the 
Gospel says, it is alwaj^ “ fearful.” And the moral conscience 
not only fears, but laments, considering itself lost in the 
individual as well as in the world, and stays frightened and 
moans until religion or her sister philosophy intervenes to give 
it new solace; from the convulsions of this anguish, which 
reappears periodically, which cannot be suppressed and which 
it would be fatal to suppress, a great part of the sublimest 
poetry is bom. 

Hence we perceive the sophistry of those who, actuated by 
badness and cowardice, change the theoretical and historical 
point of view into a practical and moral one, and conform 
and advise conformity to the facts, because facts, they say, are 
the only concrete morality, and everything else is imagination 
and empty pretexts. As if the problem were the historical 
one of understanding the facts and not, as is actually the case, 
the ethical problem of changing them, that is, of creating new 
facts. These persons indeed try to break one of the most 
delicate springs of morality : like someone who would cut 
away from the physiological organism something which he 
thinks superfluous, but which naturq.'has, created and placed 
there for the economy and the harmony of the whole. And 
whenever we hear someone refer to “historical necessity” 
rather than to his conscience to justify an impending decision 
about some line of action, we can be sure that we are faced 
with a case of lack of moral sensibility, or with an attempt to 
defraud the inescapable law of duty. 

The perpetual struggle of “ State ” and “ Church ” which 
is waged in history, and the impossibility of suppressing one 
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, of the two oppoBCHts^ is reflected in the d'lSliBCtive vocatioBS 
and attitudes revealed in all walks of life. Thus, ib the field 
,we are . BOW comsideriiig,' side by side with men of actioB, 
'politkiaus, wamors^', leaders of iudustiy and commerce ; side 
by side with the busy-bodies, the underhand, and Ae 
umcrupulous ; side by side, that is, with every kind of worldly 
person— from highest to lowest, from master to seivant, from 
aristocracy to rabbit' — ^we find Churchmen who help the 
weak, rebuke, condemn and anathematize the oppressors;, 
bring -fouls back to eternity and to God, mitigate the fierce 
contrasts and direct them to^a good end, adore and pray, 
announce and prepare the ways of the Lord. The term 
Churchmen must be understood as is the term Church, in an 
ideal sense, is including those who, in modenl and lay society, 
are represented by the worshipper^ of truth, by those who 
increase their own and others understanding, by the custodians 
of ideals, by all those who, like the ministers of religions, have 
the care of souls. It is to be observed that no objection is 
raised when individuals are occasionally seen departing from 
their particular occupation or changing it completely, so long 
as they are not wasting themselves in sterile caprices and so 
long as the change brings fruitful results. Moreover, when 
men whose behaviour has been merely utilitarian act thus, 
suddenly assuming a moral role, expressing ideas on words 
not expected of theixL and accomplishing generous actions, 
that particular change of occupation is greeted with profound 
satisfaction. On the contrary, we feel profound disgust when 
Churchmen, lovers of truth, teachers, custodians of ideals, 
play the parts of politicians, of violent men, or traffickers, of 
intriguers, of gendarmes and of executioners. In this case the 
change of role is considered a backward step ; and inasmuch 
as no moral reason can justify such a step, it is clear that it 
has as its 
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aarrows down to an apostasy, a d€.sertioii,'a betrayal, a failing 
in honour. Ordinarily, thesc^ deserters carry on even their 
new trade badly, as happens with weak individuals ; if,' how- 
ever, one of them shows signs of ability in this new trade and, 
from being a Churchman, he showS' himself capable in the ufc 
of his hands, shrewd in business, clever at dissimulation, , a 
subtle schemer and so on, it will, mean that & irst vocation 
was the wrong one or, more precisely, it was not a vocation 
but an arbitrary social placement. Thus we sometimes ask 
ourselves, when faced with certain priests and friais, why they 
have dressed in that manner while their acts and. their words 
assign to them a diflferent role. And the same question comes 
to our lips in the face of certain philosophers, scientists, 
literary men, anci teachers whom the events of lift and certain 
secondary and superficial abilities have brought to these 
positions, which they would not defend in case of danger. 

It is proved by history that the point of view of the 
‘^Church” or of ethics is superior to that of the “State’’ 
or of economics, since it is not possible to write a history of 
humanity which wiU be of all humanity and not of a partial 
and one-sided humanity, except as ethico-political history. 
Modem history has its origin in the Historic eedesiasdm 
founded by Christianity.® 
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Chapter IX 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

If we desire some point of meditation for understanding what 
is called the utilitarian or economico-political nature of the 
State, l^t us consider, for example, that whereas man as a 
moral being has, in certain given cases, the duty and the right 
to sacrifice his life, he has no such right over the life of the 
State, Even the man who is stirred by the most noble, fervid 
and daring ethical sentiment must, in any political capacity, 
act solely and wholeheartedly for the safety of the State, 
identifying himself completely with it's welfare. Sometimes it 
will happen that he is forced to risk the existence or the 
prosperity of that State, but only because of the necessities 
arising from a struggle or in order to increase that State’s 
power through bold undertakings. History does not acclaim 
as heroes those who have sacrificed their native land to an 
ideal, but rather condemns them for having subordinated the 
interests of the State to any other motive, however generous. 
In the comparison which he makes between the end of 
Carthage and the. end of Gaul, between Hannibal and 
Vercingetorix, Mommsen tells us what we should think about 
kings and statesmen who behave like “ knights ” when they 
should have had recourse to cunning or, according to the 
Greek saying, to flight, because “he who flees will fight 
again.” 

These reflections serve to confirm that it is an error of logic 
to attempt to solve the moral problems of mankind by per- 
verting the State and politics from their own nature, an error 
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which opens the way to dangerous illusions or, in practice, to 
incongruous and harmful acts. And we can understand the 
so frequently shown diffidence, or at least the cautious reserve 
toward international tribunals, leagues of nations, and toward 
the appeals to statesmen against the acts of oppression and ffie 
crimes that are committed in this or that part of the world. 
Because of the political nature of those institutions and those 
statesmen, as soon as the tribunals, the societies and the 
eagerly invoked measures begin to function, they are trans- 
formed into politics of the single States and produce effects 
that are at times only disappointing and deceiving, at times 
different from the dictates of the moral conscience, at times 
in conformity with these dictates, but operating nof from 
moral considerations but from the interests of.the strongest 
States or the most powerful unions. All these are things of 
which it is not necessary to cite examples. 

And yet mankind does not renounce its longing and its 
demand for a more just, more gentle and more civilized 
world, that is, for a more human world, in which all rights 
will be protected; in which every good deed will find help 
and encouragement ; in which hardships and sorrows will 
gradually diminish or will be transferred to a higher plane than 
that of cutting each other’s throat; in which war wffl be 
abolished, not the metaphysical war which is inherent to life 
itself, but the war which continues the barbaric custom of 
bloodshed, massacres, cruelties ancf torments. Nor does 
mankind renounce its insistence and its hopes that the States 
will become the intermediaries and the instruments of this 
better world and will accept among their tasks and place 
above other tasks that of civilization, elevating themselves to 
“ ethical States ” or “ States of culture.” This civilization or 
culture is so closely boundmp with the conditions prevailing 
throughout the entire world that it cannot be safeguarded or 
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promoted except by an international policy, also based on 

civilization and culture. . 

Must we, if we accept this foregoing account, judge this 
impulse and working of the moral conscience to be useless and 
ujrfoundcd? This is not a logical deduction from these 
promises; if it were, so much the worse for them, because, 
in clashing in sxlch a case with a very real and indestructible 
or constantly reappearing fact, they would expose their fallacy. 
The position is as we have stated, and at the same time this 
moral jjnpulse and travail are sacred, which is tantamount to 
recognizing the truth of their theoretical basis. And not only 
are the two truths reconcilable between themselves, but, as is 
the ca^ with all truths, the one finds its strengthen the other, 
both combining in a greater truth. . 

In fact, the phase of the State and of politics is a necessary 
and eternal phase, but it is a phase and not the whole ; and 
the moral conscience and activity is another phase, no less 
necessary and eternal, which follows the first, proceeding from 
and returning to spiritual unity. Certainly, if the second is 
indestructible, the first is no less indestructible ; but this means 
simply that the second does not destroy the first, but instead 
exeJrts a perpetual influence on it, knocks perpetually at its 
door and perpetually makes itself heard and weiccaned, yet 
conforming to the law which rules in that sphere. Thus 
poetry is not thought -gnd philosophy ; Ijjit philosophy and 
thought exert a perpetual influence on poetry and knock on 
its door and are welcomed by it, their voices time after time 
becoming modulated in poetry, in new poetry. In this con- 
tinuous transformation of morals into politics, which still 
remains politics, lies the real ethical progress of mankind, just 
as m the transformation of thought into poetry lies the 
perfecting of an ever more rich apd profound p>octry. Thus 
on the one hand (in pure poetry) Homer, Dante, Shakespeare 
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and Goethe are poets who cannot be compared with one 
another, and are independent of one another, on the other 
hand (in civil history) the one is placed in juxtaposition to the 
others in an ever-increasing spiritual complexity. Just as the 
poet, unconscious of philosophical concepts, finds his attitude 
of mind pervaded with new ideas, so the politician concentra- 
ting on utilitarian motives is confronted with new interests 
which arise from new moral needs, which he cannot evade and 
with which he must reckon ; he must accept the new material 
with the old, just as he accepted the old, and mu^ trans- 
late both alike into political action. 

From the precise statement of this relation, which is badly 
defined or incorrectly presented by the political moralists (as, 
in the analogous case, by those who demand a directly 
philosophical poetry, which would not be poetry but a polemic 
or didactics), we derive the practical conclusion that it is not 
enough to call upon States and political men for works of 
moral value for the benefit of all mankind, loading on 
their shoulders the weight that should be carried by ours, 
asking of them efforts that should be made by us; but we 
must help them when necessary and meet them half way 
with the real changes effected in men’s minds and hearts. 
Thus, we can say that it is not enough to request, but it is 
necessary to establish and impose the new situation which they 
will translate, according to the case, into laws, wars, treaties, 
and the like. If people could free their minds, by means of 
dispassionate research, of the foolish concepts of privileged 
races and nations and of perpetually hostile races and 
and if, by making spirits more gentle, there could be an 
increase in the mutual sympathy between the various human 
families with their traditions and attitudes, which are tradi- 
tions and attitudes of all m?.nkind ; how could the States and 
the men who govern their policy continue to follow those con- 
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cepts and those prejudices and make use of them in their 
practical work, or increase their violence and virulencd*? The 
situation would demand a more humanitarian or more human 
policy : a pohcy toward which Europe seemed to be heading 
the middle of the nineteenth century and from which it 
later gravely departed, until now Europe seems to be sailing 
very far from it’, on a stormy sea, under dark skies. If respect 
for ideal and historical truth, for that life of thought which 
is one in all mankind, were to become more general, and if 
reflective and critical discernment and habit were to ’become 
more general, how could one help, in the face of the power 
exerted by this spiritual energy, pursuing a policy different 
from that which is pursued by daily creating false ideas, by 
playing on the imagination, and by confusing with empty- 
words? 

The negation, therefore, of the ethical character of the State 
as such has this among its motives : to take from superficial 
moralists the alibi which they discover for themselves when 
they busy themselves with asking States to change their nature 
and to practice morality, instead of attending on their own 
part to the serious duty of promoting the moral conscience and 
attitude in the world at large, in order that the States may 
always be confronted with them at every turn and help in 
serving them, without changing their own nature. 
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* 

The shadow of pesamism covers from time to time the life of 
the individual and similarly the life of societi^; and doubts, 
fears and despair over the future belongs to all eras of history! 
But, in the years through which Europe is living, that shadow 
has become wider and darker, and has produced a eombre 
literature, comprising books already famous, read by all or 
familiar to all. Philosophers, or people who call thenjselves 
philosophers, 'have become prophets and describe to us, under 
the guise of philosophical and historical reality, the steep 
incline we shall perforce descend or (an equally sad spectacle) 
the settlement which we shall have perforce to suffer. 

It is a shadow that at times weighs heavily on the spirit 
and makes it weary, and at times, like a light fog, vanishes 
with a gust of wind, depending on how we take it and under- 
stand it. 

When, as frequently happens, we conceive it as a tangle of 
forces which act outside us and according to their own laws, 
we have, vwth the nightmare of these forces, the feeling of 
helplessness, since, if they are outside us, there is no way of 
getting among them and of dominatirig or regulating them. 
There is nothing left to do then but to speculate, seeking in the 
external world other forces which may opprose, defeat or check 
them, and to put our hope in these. But it is an uncertain 
hope, always fearful, because it depends on others and not on 
us, and, whether fearful or hopeful, we feel in the clutch of 
others. Many judgments and presentiments of which we see 
daily manifestations follow this pattern. For example, there 
are the opinions and emotions about tb#» Aciatir 
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will pour upon little, Europe overpowering waves of Turanian 
peoples^ awakened, and directed by bolshevism. We find relief 
from this perE in the thought that those peoples wEl remain 
closed in their boundaries' and wiE not become cither cona- 
njunists or nationalists according to European' concepts. Or 
we have the judgments and presentiments about the fatality 
, of communism; which will make European life unifomly 
coarse and poor, giving rise to dictatorships and authoritarian 
forms of government, to bureaucracy and Byzantinism, and 
preparing a new barbarism. We find relief from this peril 
too, by thinking of the forces of resistance still found in some 
European countries, and by thinking of the unextinguished 
feeling for one’s own fatherland and ancestry, pnd the like. 
Or, again, there are judgments and presentiments about the 
historical and religious era upon which we shall enter, one 
that is not produced by our thought ancient or modem, but 
imposed on us by the course of events, as a spiritual victory 
of the Orient over the Occident. Against this we reflect that 
Brahmanism and Buddhism will not prevail against our 
religions and philosophies, which already have in them the 
elements of those and other religions, but criticized and sub* 
dued. In the end, in spite of comforting arguments, we are 
left with fear and worry. 

But when, on the other hand, we do not accept this view 
of the situation, nor, consequently, this m^ner of stating the 
problem ; when we retain or awaken the consciousness that 
history is what we make it, and that all the rest does not con- 
cern us, for the good reason that in reality it does not exist; 
when we return to a true perspective, that oppressive weight 
is no longer felt, that dark cloud becomes tattered and dis- 
appears, and there reappear in us faith, peace of mind, 
security, and enthusiasm for our jvork. 

Actually, these imaginings which we project into the future 
with the reality of powerful forces are taken from the recoitis 
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of history, invested with a rigid material form and, through 
these, transfer to the future, furnished with a threatening 
appearance. Can these things happen again, if not exactly 
as they were in the past-since nothing is Repeated— in a 
^ar or analogous manner? Everything can happen, b«t 
m this everything is included also its opposite. Wherefore, 
with this fine thought, we get nowhere. Cali these fears at 
least be useful as scarecrows? Hardly, since by giving them 
such a name we hold them up to scorn and derision. Can 
they be useful as possibilities to be kept in mind, as risk§, which 
we are facing ? But there are risks in every act of life, and 
therefore we always keep in mind adverse possibilities and 
sharpen our. intellect to perceive clearly the reality in the 
midst of which we act. 

The attitude here recommended may seem over-simple; 
perhaps it should be integrated by giving men the proper 
advice to guide them victoriously through their trials. But 
this is precisely what one is always trying to do, to the best 
of one’s knowledge and abUity. Would it be helpful if 
prophets should arise to awaken spirits and to lead the masses. 
It would be helpful; but neither the yearning for prophets 
nor caricatures of prophets would be of any use. Should we 
hope that the world may be thrilled by sayings that unite 
people spiritually, similar to that heard at the close of the 
eleventh century, “God wills it ” ? Certainly, it would be a 
fine thing; but even to-day there are sayings which unite 
people, quite a lot of them, and richer in content than that 
one. In short, once we have found the true centre, we must 
not go slipping again toward the outside, and treat our own 
spirit as a force to be influenced by more or less external 
means. The problem is always purely one of knowledge and 
will ; and there are no rempdies which can take the place of 
the intellectual and moral consciousness, or that can be of help 
to that consciousness unless it can help itself. 
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If an offence come out of the truth, better 
i<? it that the offence come than that the 
truth he concealed. 

St. Jerome. 
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PREFACE 

This little book is the outcome of a discussion 
that took place on the 30th day of April, 1932, 
between my teacher of Marhatha History, Mr, 
(now Doctor) Nand Lai Chatterji of Lucknow 
University, and myself. The subject of our dis- 
course'was Sevaji's championship of Hinduism. 
Mr. Chatterji was referring to the observations of 
different historians, old as well as new. My views 
being what they are, I had the temerity to 
criticize the opinion of a reputed historian of 
modern times in not very respectful words. 
What Mr. Chatterji remarked in reply is still 
fresh in my ears. “Well, Tafazzul”, he said, 
“you are sitting in this room and attacking 
those who have given their all to the study of 
history. You should have the courage to tell 
the world what you are saying here." Generally 
I am not touchy and Mr. Chatterji is all 
charity. He had always treated me with great 
affection and kindness. During the four years 
of my study under him he had never snubbed me. 
This rebuke on the last day of the last year of 
my academic life was more than enough to rouse 
me to the innermost depth of my heart, before 
leaving Mr. Chatterji’s house I had resolved to 




arrange my ideas about ^S#;aji. as far as they 
;differed with, the accepted opimoii, and present 
them to the world. 


My comments "may appear unnecessarily 
strong to some people. To them I have to offer 
a few words of apology. In the first place, as 
has been said, Sevaji ^belongs to no class or 
caste ; he is a national possession/ Nobody 
should, therefore, monopolize the writing of his 
history. Like any other historical figure he belongs 
to me in Hindustan no less than to any gentleman 
of Maharashtra. Both of us have the same right 
to claim and are equally competent to speak on 
the usefulness or otherwise of this ^national 
possession/ Secondly, my opinions in regard to 
Sevaj/s characler and deeds or the words in 
which they have been expressed are not 
materially different from those of Duff, Hunter, 
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iVict my strictures — f desire it to be noted— arC' 
much milder than those contained in 'the extracts, 
taken from these books. There' was' , no 'fuss in' 
the country at the time of their publication and 
f do not see any reason ■ ' ■.why . this ■' -book 
should disturb anyone. Thirdly/ .'1 " 'want tO' 
make it clear that my attempt has not been 
animated by any communal or political consid- 
erations* Sometimes I say to myself, ^Would 
that some non-Muslim historian had done 
what I am doing/' However, I have never 
stepped beyond the recognized limits of the his- 
torian's jurisdiction by making a statement from 
which a courageous and fair-minded Hindu 
would have dissociated himself because of its 
being contrary to the teachings ot the Vedas, 
Puranas, and Gita or any such scriptures of his 
ancient religion as ma}^ be expected to control his 
pen* '.■■■ 

It is indeed very unpleasant to state how 
Marhatha historians have vented their spleen 
against Muhammadans. But I shall have to do 
this, there being no other way of contrasting my 
fair handling of the subject with what really 
constitutes social ojEfence. Though I have 
confined myself to my theme, by its veiy nature 
I was compelled to refer again and again to 


f 
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Hindus and Hinduism. But I have never 
done this with disrespect or inconsideration. 
Compare my method of treatment with the delib- 
erate attacks of these gentlemen. Aurangzeb, 
foi instance, was known during his life as 
Alamgir-zinda Pit and his name is still remem- 
bered to-day with that profound sense of respect 
which is due only to a saint’s memory. But even 
a man of Mr. Kincaid's refinement and literary 
attainments, not to speak of Takakhav and 
Savarkar, went so far out of his way as to impute 
treachery and a "thousand basenesses” to iiim. 
In any case , my remarks cannot be said to be 
more objectionable. 

Below I give some passages from another 
illustrious writer : 


i' 


(1) From the Himalayas to the sea, wher- 
ever the Hindu arms met those of the Muham- 
madans after 1627, the Hindus were sure to win 
and the Muhammadans sure to lick the dust, 
whatever be their strength or however tumul- 
tuous were their war cries of AUah-ho-Akbar : 
God be victorious! God doubtless proved vic- 
torious, but it was the Hindu God. After 1627, 
one finds God definitely enlisted on the Hindu 
side-y-on the side of the image worshipper, and 



setting his face ■ sternly against ' -the ■ image 
breaker/' 

(2) * • the day that witnessed the forces of 

the ^Haribhaktas' of Hindiidom;-v"^:enter' Delhi in 
triumph and Muslim throne and crown and stan- 
dard lay hammered and rolling in dust at the feet 
of Bhati and Vepishvasin 1761 a.D. was the day 
which made an honourable unity between the 
Hindus and Muslims more or less feasible/' 

(4) our Muhammadan readers, however, 
a word of explanation is needed. The duty of a 
historian is primarily to depict, as far as- poss- 
ible the feelings, motives, emotions, and actions of 
the actors themselves whose deeds he aims to 
relate# A writer on the life of Muhammad, for 
example, would be wanting in his duty, if he 
tries to smoothen down the jfietce attacks on 
ddolatory' and the dreadful threats held before 
the 'unbelievers' by that A< 2 m/c? Arab . . # there 
is a corresponding obligation on the part of those 
of his readers who do not fully or at all contri- 
bute to the teachings of Muhammadan faith, which 
they owe to the writer. They too ought to know 
that an author who in the discharge of his duties 
as a historian of yesterday, of Muhammad, Babar 
or Aiirangzeb, depicts their aspirations and deeds 
m all their moods, fierce or otherwise, faithfully 
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and even gloriously, or even appreciatinglv, need 

not necessarily be wanting in the discharge' of his 

duties as a citizen of to*day , , , ” 

(4) “Then they (Marhathas) . . . marched on 
he very capital of the Muslim Empire, and knocked 
mightily at its gate. The blustering maulanas 
and mmilvis, who till then had ever been busy in 
convincing themselves and forcing others to »et 
convinced of the truth of the Koran by citbg 
political victories of Islamite arms over the forces 
of the followers of the Puran, saw to their utter 
dismay that the Hindus, in spite of their caste 
and creed, their image worship and beardless 
chin, knocked down the gates of Delhi, and 
advancing in irresistible might, planted the 
Geneva on all the strong-holds of Islam. No 
Zebrail came to contest the triumph of Puran 
over Qoran, as in days of old the Muslims 
fancied he was wont to do. No longer could it 
be said that the victory which attended the arms 
of the Muslims was one of the most convincing 

proofs of the truth of the Muslim faith ; that the 



dust of the temples bore witness to the falsity of 
the teachings of the Hindu Faith. The temple 
towered high above the Mosque. The crescent 
waned and gasped for its life . . . Aurangzeb had 
snorted out 'Rats'; the rats bearded the lion in 
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his own den and pulled out his claws and 
teeth one by one; the cows killed the butcher; 
even as our Guru Govind foretold, the hawks 
were hacked to pieces by the sparrows/^ 

These extracts have been taken from V. D. 
Savarkar's Kindu-Pad-Padshahi, published by 
B. G. Paul and Co, Madras* 'Muslim bigotry/ 
'Muslim fanaticism' and 'Muslim fury/ and many 
such expressions have been so commonly used 
and have so thoroughly demoralized the English 
educated Muhammadans that there are very few 
who are not oblivious of their implications. But 
who will believe that a history of Sevaji and 
Baji Rao contains such slashing attacks on not 
only the Muslims of to-day, but also on their 
ancestors, their religion, their Prophet and every- 
thing else they love and revere ? 

Mr. Sarvarkar's views, however, do not com- 
mand respect outside Maharashtra, and Muham- 
madans have little reason to expect consideration 
from one according to whom the Marhatha 
history was a 'giant and mighty protest' against 
the deeds of their own ancestors. But it is 
truly woeful that even those who should know 
that they owe impartial justice to their Muham- 
madan countrymen show the same want of 
restraint and moderation. A very reputed historian 
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of modern times, whose name my pen refuses to 
write, observes : 

“ Outside their [the Muhammadans’] own 
realms, the destruction of temples and the 
slaughter of Hindus sanctified every war of 
aggression. Thus a frame of mind was produced 
in the Muslim community which habitually 
regarded plunder and homicide as the purest 
of human acts, as exertion in the path of 
God . . . The murder of infidels (Kafir Kushi) is 
counted a merit in a Aluslim. It is not necessary 
that he should tame his own passions or mortify 
his flesh to grow a rich growth of spirituality. 
He has only to slay a certain class of his fellow- 
beings or plunder their lands and wealth, and this 
act in itself would raise his soul to heaven. A 
religion whose followers are taught to regard 
robbery and plunder as a religious duty, is incom- 
patible with the progress of mankind or with 
the peace of the world.” 

The same learned historian describes Sevaji’s 
robbery, without calling him robber, and plun- 
dering, without calling him plunderer, in about 
four hundred pages, and then seeks to justify 
them on the ground that they were sanctified by 
Sanskrit law books and the Muslim Quranic law 
Says he : 
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“ The coincidence between Shivaji's foreign 
policy and that of a Quranic sovereign is so com- 
plete that both the history of Shivaji by his 
courtier ^ Krishnaji Anant and the Persian 
official history of Bijapur use exactly the same 
word, midJigiri, to describe such raids info the 
neighbouring countries as a regular political 


^ inus, bftivaji s power was exactly similar in 
origin and theory to the power of the Muslim 
States in India and elsewhere, and he only 
iffered from them in the use of that power, 
niversal toleration and equal justice and pro- 
tection were the disHn 
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drew their inspiration from the teachings of 
his humane religion. 

1 am grateful to all those well-wishers, 
especially my friend Mr. Akhlaque Husain, 
Barrister, of Lucknow, who dissuaded me from 
publishing this book, pointing out that it 
was likely to prejudice the Hindu public against 
me. I cannot afford to lose the sympathy 
of anyone in the world ; much less of those 
amidst whom I live and on whose gcod-will 
I must ; depend for my sustenance. But I do 
not see any genuine cause of grievance against 
me. 

There is not much to be said in regard to the 
non-Marhatha Hindus. Their uneducated had not 
even heard Sevaji's name some years ago and their 
educated of older generation, who have received 
their lessons from the books of Europeans or 
from translations of those books, have been them- 
selves taught to regard Sevaji’s deeds as detestable. 
The mere imputation that he pretended to fight 
for Hinduism was not enough to elevate his 
name to any spiritual grandeur. It is only the 
younger generation whose condition causes 
anxiety. Their minds are being poisoned more 
and more ; but ^fortunately the mischief is not 
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yet past remedy and this book may produce 
some antidotal effect. 

As for Marhatha readers, they are 
requested to read these pages without imputing 
any bad motive because of ray religion. They 
will find every allegation substantiated and satis- 
factorily proved. In this book I have merely 
attempted to prove that Sevaji was unworthy of 
being adored by the Hindu.-, without implying 
any attack on them or their religion. It is 
indeed a pity that any section of the Hindus 
who have given to the world in olden days 
philosophers and thinkers, who possess such an 
inexhaustible source of noble inspiration in the 
4 history of the Rajputs, and who are still capable 

of producing men like Golchaie, Gaiidhi, and 
Tagore, should be so passionately attached to 
that man whose charicter and deeds liave been 
described in the fifth chapter of this book. 

The mischievous interpretation of Sevaji’s 
career has widened and deepened the cleft of 
communal differences more than anything else. 
The numerous Sevaji memorials offer an inde.x of 
the latent growth of antagonistic communalism 
amongst the Marhatha people. It is the duty of 
every nationalist, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
to attempt to kill this hydra-headed monster. 



Therefore, trusting to the good sense and fair- 
mindedness of my Hindu brethren, I am publish- 
ing this book with the earnest hope that by 
removing a potent (source of evil it will go 
ultimately a long way toward restoring the 
national harmony and communal concord. 

It would be an act of ingratitude if I do not 
express my obligation to those who are res- 
ponsible for the publication of English Records 
onShivaji, Foreign Biographies of Shivaji, and 
the Source Book of Maratha History. These 
have given me immense help. Though many 
of those narratives which appear in them are 
available elsewhere also, for the sake of con- 
venience 1 have given references to these books 
only. However, I am indebted to Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar more than to anyone else. In the absence 
of his book, which has hf^n rightly asserted by 
him to be definite and definitive with regard to 
facts and dates, especially the bibliography, 

I should not have thought of writing on Sevaji, 
In fact mine is only the logical corollary of his 
work, i am saying what ought to have formed 
part of his own conclusions. Our points of 
difference are not many, but they relate to such 
matters as are likely to engage the attention not 
onlv'of scholars but also of the genex'al public. 
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I have criticized some of his opinions frankly but 
this does not mean that I do not hold him in 
respect. His industry and enthusiasm will always 
remain, as they have been for many years, a 
source of inspiration to me. 

This book is by no means intended to be the 
last word on the subject it deals with. My cir- 
cumstances do not permit me to aspire so high. 

I frankly confess that although unused to writing 
in English I have not been able to give as much 
attention to its language as I might have wished. 
My only satisfaction is that I am placing before 
the historically minded reader something not 
unworthy of being considered, which may guide 
an abler man with better opportunities to 
producela more useful work. 

Mufti Fakhr-uI-Islam Saheb, B .A., LL. B., 
Vakil, of Allahabad deserves to be thanked. He 
has helped me in various ways. He and other 
members of his noble family have always had 
very great affection for me. In the last three 
months, as before, when this book was in the 
press and I was required to pay frequent and 
sometimes prolonged visits to Allahabad, I 
have enjoyed their hospitality on numerous 
occasions. • 
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Lastly I must thank the men of F^opiibir 
Printing Works^ especially the Manager, Mr. M. S. 
Akbar Khan, for giving me every facility they 
were capable oL I was allowed to read and 
correct proofs as many times as I liked. Tiie 
many errors, which still remain are due to .the 
inherent defects of the manuscript, my inex- 
perience of proof reading, and the alterations 
made in proofs. Misprints reflect discredit on the 
printing press, but in this case the author himself 
in mainly responsible. I must apologize for them. 
.About half the book when .given to the -..press was^ 
not even revised, and was altogether unfit for 
being printed. As proofs came it began to appear 
that the whole thing required remodelling. 
Innumerable alterations had to be made with that 
view which in addition to spoiling the style of 
writing must have caused considerable embarrass- 
ment to them. 

.Tafazzul Daud..' 
f9ih November f f935- . 
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CHAPTER I 
The Argument 

Like other branches of academic learning onr 
knowledge of Indian History, as it is popularly un- 
derstood, is derived principally from the fruits of 
European research. It was a band of enthusiastic 
workers from the West that first undertook to 
write systematically the account of India's past, 
forgotten as well as remembered. For a very 
long time their works only used to be taught to 
our students in sciiools and colleges, making 
them see the deeds and making them examine 
the institutions of our ancestors in the light of 
purely western ideas and in accordance with 
exclusively western standards. These scholars, 
not always without honest efforts on their part, 
often failed to see clearly and depict truly the 
annals and antiquities of our country. Some- 
times the misrepresentation was due to the 
paucity of the historical material available to 
them or to the want of true apprehension, right 
understanding, and' correct* appreciation of 
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Indian conditions and circumstances ; while on 
other occasions, different considerations, not 
excluding political motives, made conscious 
attempt in the same direction more desirable 
^ o them. The evil was further aggravated by 
the indiscriminate use of unhappy words and 
ill-chosen expressions. 

It could then have been reasonably expected 
that matters might improve when Indians 
themselves with a better knowledge of their 
country's traditions and its social and political 
outlook should take up the task as a labour of 
love and honestly and truthfully present to the 
world the picture of their past. These expecta- 
tions were fulfilled, but only in part Though 
many old theories have been exploded, and many 
uncertainties and vagaries cleared, many still 
hold, attracting one's attention insistently and 
persistently. Some have indeed, gained fresh 
strength in the mean time. In fact, in some 
respects things have become worse and the pro- 
cess of extracting a grain of truth from a bushel 
of chaff has made confusion worse confounded. 
For example, it is still urged, and with greater 
force than ever, that Akbar was an enemy of Islam; 
and every school boy blames’ Aurangzeb to-day 
that he paved the- way for the downfall of the 
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Mogliii! Empire hy alienating for ever the sympa- 
thies of the Hindus from the house ' of his great- 
grandfather. Again, the same Emperor is accused 
of having been cruelly harsh to the Shias, whom 
he is said to have lield in contempt due to their 
beliefs, for wjjicli reason alone he is said to 
have put an end to the Sultanates of Bijapur and 
Golkonda ; more than ever Sevaji is praised* 
to-day for the services and the sacrifices said to 
have been made by him for the cause of religion 
and motherland. For tlie moment 1 confine 
myself to the last mentioned. 

Of all those persons who have played any 
important part in the history of India, Sevaji is- 
tlie m{)st popular figure to-day with by far the 
most numerous section of the Indian population. 
His deeds are applauded and his actions looked 
upon with a mixture of awe and admiration.. 
His very name is a source of inspiration to 
Hindus in general, and to those of Maliarashtra 
in particular. Historians have spent their lives 
in studying his cliaracter and achievements. 
Researchers are busy in ^ unearthing ' documents 
and sifting historical materials, generally hitherto 
un<ivaiiabie by virtue of having never existed in 
the past. Novelists have chosen as their thepies 
the scenes of liis deeds and exploits. Short 
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story writers bavtf taken it upon theinsclvc'? 
contribute to journals and magazines article> 
based on his acts of daring and chivalry. Facets 
and bards are marching in the same directioin 
composing and singing fn.m door to door 
poems dealing with the heroic deeds of tne 
great Maharashtrian. In short, today tiie whole 
atmosphere is surcharged with what mav be called 
the * Sevaji spirit \ 

The popular imagination pictures him in 
his childhood as sometimes chastising a ‘ butcher 
in the very streets of a Muhammadan metro- 
polis for the very common offence of cow- 
slaughter or fancies how ^ smarting under the 
disgrace of Muhammadan dependence and trying 
to liberate his motherland and co-religionists from 
the intolerable tyranny of the mlechchas, [lie] 
boldly refused to salute the non-Hindu Sultan of 
Bijapur, heedless of the earnest expostulations of 
his timid father.’ His youth brings him swearing 
solemnly in the company of his guardian and 
comrades Mn the presence of God on the 
summits of Sahyadarz to fight to a finisfi and 
establish Hindvi Swaraj/ a Hindu Pad-padshaiii 
in Hindustan. As a grown man he appears 
in grim fights waged against the dreadful 
Yavanas of Bijap^ur and Delhi. Then again lie 


comes initiatin^i^ the Shiiddlii ■■movement !)y re- 
admitting apostates into tire Hitidu-foid. , He, 
great warrior and inrghti;' conqueror,' for the 
righteousness of his great purpose and the inten- 
sity of patriotic fervour is likened to Bruce, 
Aured, and \\ iiliam Tell ; and for his superior 
military genius and statesmanship is compared 
with, and somelimes found superior to, Hannibal, 
Alexander, Caesar and Bonaparte. ■ 

To iiini is given the credit of vindicating the 
liberties of tiie land of the Bhartas ; of creatine 
a burning desire of extirpating the Muslim power, 
and of delivering the children of the soil from 
the shackles of Muhammadan tyrannies and 
oppressions. Some of his admirers hold that 
Sevaji’s aim was to found an independent Hindu 
state in Maharashtra ; while others vehemently 
protist and claim that his ambition was not 
con lined !o his own province only, but that he 
intended to capture Delhi, subdue the whole of 
India, ‘ liberate the Ganges from the yoke of 
tribute, extend the Empire beyond the Attock 
and completely overthrow the Muhammadan 
hegemony. He aspired, it is alleged with great 
seienity, to emancipate his brethren from the 
long night-mare uf Muhammadan thraldo.m, to 
restore the Hindu paramountey, and found a 
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great and glorious. Hindu Swaraj, destined 
last for ail times to come. It is asserted that 
according to him Hindustan was for the Hindus 
only, and that the Hindus alone had the right to 
'rule here.' 

He is called a Viiberator of the Maratha 
nation', a*^ deliverer of the Hindu race V tin 
* irresistible conqueror of the foemaii of his desk 
^nd dharma and is chiefly remembered to-day 
as a strong defender of temples, a powerful 
saviour of Brahmins, and a staunch protector 
of cows. He appeared in the 17th century, it is 
claimed, as a nation builder, as a representative 
man of the age, as the author of a momentous 
national revival, as the director and the entre- 
preneur of tlie forces of religious liberty and 
political independence, and as the ‘dazzling sun 
of a new hope before whom all ugly siiadows 
melted away h He has been called a chosen 
champion of his people, a chosen hero of his 
race, a chosen instrument of God, a super- 
human being, a divine agency, an incarnation 
of the deity himself. His countrymen still pay 
divine honour to his images at Raigarh and 
Maiwan ; and the present representative of his 
family still worships his three weapons, the 
bloody B/zaw/if sword, the scorpion-like blchwa^ 
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and the deadly haghnaih, instrumental in mur- 
dering Afzal Khan.^ 

In appreciation of the services claimed , to 
have been rendered by him,. Seva ji's, ' name has 
been commemorated in a hundred ways. A Shivaji 
Magazine was started; Shivaji calendars are cir- 
culated ; Shivaji matches manufactured; Shivaji 
statues raised ; Shivaji temples erected ; a Shivaji 
memorial committee was formed; Shivaji Tercen- 
tenary Anniversary and Shivajyanti celebrated ; 
Shivaji Memorial Series published ; Shiva Charitra 
Karyalay instituted ; Shivaji Memorial Ch bat tri 
built ; Shri Shivaji Preparatory Military Corps 
organized; and Shri Shivaji Preparatory Military 
School and Shri Shivaji Memorial Half founded. 
It would appear that a ^Shivaji' movement has 
been started and that movement being now in its 
full swing is affecting not only the outlook of 
the people of Maharashtra but that of the great 
Hindu community in its entirety. 

So far there is nothing objectionable 
from our point of view. Every people has 
a right to remember an individual in any 
way that it thinks fit It should matter little 
for others whether that particular individual in 

*See Sen’s Siva Chhatrapati, pageJlS, footnote. 
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his own day was a just king and a benei^olent 
tiller or a ruthless plunderer ' and a cruel de¥as« 
tator. But here, unfortimatly, it is not so# A 
most unhappy result of all this is that the self- 
styled as well as ■ the ■. genuine Marhathas of this 
generation — the proud descendants of Sevaji^s 
countrymen— have come to regard themselves as 
the traditional opponents of the Indian Musal- 
mans; so much so that Dr. B.S. Moonje*describied 
the effect produced on him by the acquaintance 
of the Mopiah rising of 1921-22 by saying 
that it ^ made his Maratha blood boil/ This is 
not all : for some time the contagion has been 
spreading fast in all directions. 

However, we must revert to our own theme. 
These few pages are being written with a view 
to expose the real nature of Sevaji's deeds and 
achievements. They are addressed to historians 
as well as laymen. We shall begin by examin- 
ing collectively the merits as well as demerits 
of the different sources of information — Marhathi, 
Persian, and European- — neither exaggerating 
their failings nor over-estimating their advantages. 
Next it is proposed to consider at some length 
the true nature of the services that Sevaji has 

See The Leaded; 3Isfc May, 1933, 
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rendered tn his religion and motherland, examin- 
ing them more particularly in the light of the 
con tern p<n’an eons evidence, and to show how 
i ncoinpati ble are the ■' viewS": ■ of ^ .presentday 
historians witli the impressions of those who 
actually saw Sei^aji or set down their opinions 
while he was still alive or was not at least 
long dead. The latter being the most competent 
judges of his niotives, intentions and actions, it 
IS submitted, their evidence should carry the 
fullest weight, and be sufficient to remove any 
fictions, which despite their havijig been cherish- 
ed dearly, are none the less false. It will be 
then, and not till then, that we shall be able 
to have an estimate of the reaiSevaji, his cliarac- 
ter, his achievements, and the place that he so 
conspicuously occupied in the latter part of the 
1 7th century. Lastly we shall consider the 
testimony of different contemporary writers with 
respect to the question of his murdering Afzal 
Khan, and show how erroneous is the interpre- 
tation and how untenable tiie contention of 


) Sevaji's apologists- 
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CHAPTER II 

The Sources of Information 


The records of Sevaji’s times exist not only in 
Persian and Marhathi but also in some of the 
' European languages, especially English and 

' French. Though the evidential value ot the 

! latter sources is not as great as tiiat of the 

Persian sources, yet, for different ireasons, they 
are equally indispensable. The Persian records 
i consist of state-papers, official and unofficial 

. detailed histories, letter books, etc. Most of 

1 them represent the Moghal point of view; but 

there are a few which mainly deal with the 
^ affairs ot the kings of the Deccan and their 

j courts. They frequently refer to Sevaji's doings 

( and throw clear light on his character and deeds. 

Taken together they are so copious that not only 
are they by themselves sufficient to determine 
his place in history, but a biography of Sevaji 
based on them alone will be a fairly faithful record 
* of his life. The European languages come next. 

Here the historical material is mainly contained 
[ in the narratives of travellers and the letters, 

I diaries, etc , of the English, French and Dutch 

; factors. Though not always as reliable as the^ 

Persian records, yet the value of these is very great . 
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Tl'iey not only materialiy corroborate the Persian 
accounts^ but very often supply additional infor- 
mation. But for tiiese European sources certain 
obscurities would have never come to light. 
Often they record hearsay; but the liearsay 
evidence of a contemporary has a value of 
its own. Marhathi was the mother-tongue of 
Sevaji but the records in it are very disappoint- 
ing. The paucity of genuine historical* 
iiiaterials is surprising : more striking is the 
abundance of fabricated bakhars and forged docu^ 
meats. Forgeries and fabrications set apart^ 
what remains is exceedingly interesting^ though 
not equally reliable. Having made these intro- 
ductory remarks we proceed to discuss at some 
length the intrinsic value and the comparative 
worth of all these sources one by one. 

The chief merit of the Persian accounts 
consists in depicting the ebb and flow of the 
main political tides. The remaining two 
sources cannot give any idea of hopes and fears 
which Sevaji\s raids and robberies excited at the 
courts of Delhi, Bijapur, and Golkonda and the 
general repercussions created abroad. Secondly, 
they alone describe truly the relations of the 
Marhatha chief with other powers of the land, 
the various stages of his political growth,, and 
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the fiuctaations in the policies of (iitferciit 
^^enerals and statesmen pursued against him from 
time to time. They are generally reliable and 
seldom record bazaar gossip. But for a historiai^ 
of to-day this is not always an un mixed blessing. 
If, on the one hand, their version^can be accepted 
without any misgiving, on the other, it is imposs- 
ible to say on their basis alone what, apart from 
the inferences to be drawn from important events, 
was commonly felt and believed about him, and 
what was his exact position in the', estimation 
of the public at large. They speak of his 
treachery, cruelty, <and free-booting ; but, unlike 
wlaat some European writers occasionally do, 
they do not enter into the details of his move- 
ments and tljeir inseparable accidents. Hence 
their accotints do not reflect the character of 
Sevaji as faithfully as the letters, diaries, etc., of 
the English and French factors. Again, writing 
from a great distance, ^hey are incapable of 
depicting adequately the ruin and desolation 
causd by him. For these also one must 
go to tiie European accounts. The Persian 
records differ with those in Marhathi in this that, 
unlike tlie latter, their genuinenessand authenticity 
may not be doubted. Generally they are to be 
presumed genuine and authentic. However, the 
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■■■fixrmamand other state^papers which come fromih.e 
Hide of Maharashtra are to be viewed with caution. 

In this enquiry we have confined ourselves 
to the question of the sacrifices and services 
that Sevaji is claimed to have rendered to his reii» 
;:^don and motherland, his treachery or otherwise 
in killing Afzal Khan, and certain features of his 
character which in our opinion have not been 
correctly understood and properly sketched by 
modern writers. All accounts in Persian agree 
with one another in this that they do not make 
reference to anything that may be construed by 
the widest stretch of imagination as an act of 
service to the Hindus in general or even to those 
of Maharashtra. , TJiey are united in accusing 
him of treacherously murdering Afzal Khan.. 
Further, all of them without a single exception 
decry his perfidy, cruelty and rapacity. But as 
these writers were generally, not always, Muham- 
madans, and as the Marhatha historians think 
that they smarting ^under a sense of loss by 
reason of the sensational escapades and strata-* 
gems of Shivaji should in season and out of 
season revile his memory*' their evidence should 
be kept out of consideration, and not 

♦The Life of Shivaji Maharaj by Takakhav a«d Keluskra, 
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be allowed to influence our judgment. Tlius,, 
tliough the materials supplied by the Persian 
writers are of the higliest value^ still in 
deference to the prejudices of Marhatha historians 
we shall examine the character of Sevaji and 
consider the nature of his achievements without 
making any quotations- from them.* 

Therefore, deeming it unnecessary to speak 
of them any more* we proceed to discuss the 
merits of the records existing in Euiopean 
languages. 

*The following lines taken from an arlicle of Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar published in the Modern Review of May, 1924, page 
567 win be read with interest : 

have sometimes found Marath a writers objecting to 
the evidence of Persian records on the ground that the Moghuls 
were the enemies of the Marbathas. This objection is childish. 
If all Persian evidence is to be rejected summarily as the work 
of the enemies, then it logically follows that all evidence in 
the Marathi language should be rejected as summaniy on the 
ground of its being tainted by national partiality. The true 
historian’s duty is to sift evidence, compare and correct it by 
concentrating light from every available source. It is also 
forgotten by these modern Maratha writers that all the Persian 
histories were not written by Muslims, many of them 
are the works of the contemporary, Hindus who bad a warm 
place in their hearts for Shivaji. Again, many of these 
unofficial histories and all the * akhbarats ’ were written by 
private persons and not meant for the Emperor or his officers’ 
eyes. Hence they could verture to tell many an unpalatable 
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The 19(h century scholars do not seem to 
have fully realized the importance of European 
accounts. Of these for a historian of Sevaji the 
records of English factories 6n the Malabar Coast, 
a considerable portion of which have already 
been published, are of Very great value. They 
cover a great part of Sevaji’s activities and are abso- 
lutely indispensable for one who wants to 
study bis life in all its minute details. A big 
volume of English Factory Letters and Consul- 
tations, which bring the affairs of Sevaji into the 
fight, has been edited by Mr. B. G. Paranjpe and 
publistied by Shiva Charitra Karyalay as English 
Factory Records on Sevaji.” Its 729 closelv 
printed pages of 20 X 26 include over a thousand 
letters and eleven e,vtracts from histories and 
contemporary narratives. Here one must not 
forget to mention two more attempts of more or 
less the same kind, i.e.. Dr. S. N. Sen’s Foreign 
Biographies of Shivaji, and A Source Book of 
Marhatha History, Volume 1, edited by 
Messrs. Patwardhan and Rawlinson. Dr. Sen 
has confined himself to the foreigners, but 
Patwardhan, and Rawlison hare made selections 
from our own writers also. These three volumes 
taken together practically bring out everything 
about Sevaji which is necessa^-y for the purposes 
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of our research. Their translators, editors, and 
publishers deserve unbounded praise. These are 
such Veritable mines of information that no 
researcher can now proceed with his work 
at once easily and honestly without making very 
frequent references to them. 

But neither these gentlemen themselves nor 
other historians seem to have realized up to this 
time the true significance of those materials 
which these volumes have brought out. Would 
that they had revised their opinion about 
Sevaji in the light of the views of tliose very 
writers whose accounts they have published. 
lUr. Paranjpe took the trouble to examine 
Sevaji's championship of Hinduism in the light 
of English Factory Records. But as he was 
himself disappointed, he seems to have tried to 
mislead others. In the beginning of his intio- 
duction to the Engtish Factory Records on 
Sevaji he says “This selection is made with 
an eye only on topics of political importance. 

Anybody trying to write the social, religious or 
the econonic history of the time of Shivaji will 
have to go through the records over again for 
himself.”* It is needless to say that Mr. Par-anjpe’s 

♦english Factory Records on ShiTafij Introduction 
page ii. 

j 
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lielections throw ample light on the economic 
conditions of the Deccan as they were in the times 
ofSevaji. His aim is to create an impression 
in the mind of his readers that in the archives 
oi the Indni Office Library there are still such 
im[)ublished documents as tell of the religious 
and social conditions of those times but from 
them he has wilfully omitted to make selection, 

3 he public opinion about Sevaji being what it 
IS, his words would, he seems to hope, lead 
people to believe that the English Records also 
testify to Sevaji's glorious services to Hinduism, 
but such of them have not been published as vet. 
However, for one who is familiar with the usual 
tactics of the historians of Maharashtra such 
weapons are wholly ineffective. In the first 
place, why have not such extracts, if there 
were any, been included in this volume ? From 
the Marhatha point ot view they would have 
added very greatly to the value and usefulness 
of the book. Secondly, Mr. Paranjpe's own 
disappointment, which is too apparent, points out 
unmistakably the reason for his forming such a 
poor opinion about the foreign records. Thirdly, 
he himself writes on page xl of llie same intro- 
duction : “ For the first time we are presenting 
to the public verbatim copies yf all (italicised 
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by Mr. Paranjpe himself) the extracts coricernino 
Shivaji which are to be found in the India 
Office/' Obviously, this second statement is clear 
and truthful, and the first distorted, misleadin<^. 
and calculated to create a wrong impression, ft 
is extremely improbable that there should be 
any document in the India Office which is incon- 
sistent with the materials contained in this 
volume, or which may create notions about the 
social, economic, and religious conditions af 
those times different from those which a reader 
of these extracts must necessarily form. Far from 
strengthening Sevaji's championship of Hindu- 
ism they rather tend to shake it. The fact is 
that too much enthusiasm coupled with over- 
confidence in the theory of championship, which 
since the day it was first propounded has remained 
unchallenged, led the sdiid Karyalay in a moment 
of unwisdom to decide to publish the English 
records at such cost and labour as must have 
been necessarily required. 

The first and foremost thing to be noted 
about the European records is their genuineness. 
No one lias ever ascribed the authorship of any , 
w’ork belonging to this class to anyone other 
than the person whose name it bears as the 
author of it. We have not heard of any docu- 
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meat in English, French, or any otiier European 
language being labelled forged* But if things 
remain as they are now, before long someone 
may ^ discover * a proto4ype of - Shivadigvijay in 
some of tiie Euroean languages also. As has 
already been said, even the Persian documents 
coming from the side of Maharashtra are not 
always free from suspicion. But one may accept 
as genuine without any misgiving all letters, 
diaries, and accounts of tlie factors and travellers 
that have been published up to this time. All of 
them are unimpeachable from this point of view. 
None of the numerous admirers of the Marhatha 
chieftain seems to have ventured forgery in this 
quarter. Nor does any one of the old documents 
in the said languages appear to have suffered 
from subsequent alterations or interpolations. 

'As far as their authenticity is concerned one 
cannot do better than to quote the words of ProL 
Jadunath Sarkar. He writes about the English 
, factory '.records 

‘ The records of the En«*lish factories on the Bombay 
Coast and inland are of the highest value for dates arid facts* 
Sometimes the factors frankly confess that the reports that 
they have heard and are writin^r down immediately are so 
contradictory that they know not what to believe. But, on the 
other hand, the En«li«h of Rajapur and Karwar employed 
paid spies who travelled in Sliivaji's dominions and brought 
back news of his doings and his plans; the informations from 
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the different factories helped to check and correct one anotfier : 
and a false rumour is usually followed by its contradiction. 
Above all the factory records have the supreme merit inivin^ 
been preserved in ■the:,original manuscript withorjt any later- 
gjirbiinjv or interpolation* 

To what Prof. Sarkar says I have to add this 

that occasionally the factors’ criticism also, on 
matters political as well as economic, is no less 
valuable. Some of them were undpubtedlv men of 
learning and culture. Their letters, etc., prove ni>t 
only their shrewdness as men of business but 
also their capability of forming correct views 
even on broad issues of politics. They not only 
speak of Sevaji's thefts and robberies but also of 
their immediate and far»reaching consecjiiences. 
No one has tried to study the economic deteriora- 
tion of the country as caused by Sevaji’s robberies. 
These records offer a promising field to any 
student of the economic conditions of the Deccan 
as they were in the times of Sevaji and the forces 
to which they were subject from time to time. 
Again, they mention not only his plundering raids 
but also the,ir moral effect on the country. 

The_ above remarks mainly apply to the 
factory records- The accounts of the tr vellers 
are often unreliable. The latter generally record 

"♦Sarkars Shi\u|i, ijrd ivd., p;t' 4 e 412, 
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hearsay, as has already been pointed out. 

in tfie hears ly evidence of a contemporary 
there is always soinethin<4 illuminating. How-r 
rver, their chief value consists in proving what 
w IS commonly felt and believed about him by 
those wiso were affected by his doings, and 
occasionally giving the lie direct to the assertions 
of the modern admirers of the Marhatha chieftain, 
ft would be interesting to compare the views 
alxmt Sevaji of the common-folk of the 17th 
century, unmistakably reflected in the accounts of 
the Eiiropeaii travellers, with the present day 
n >tions of the same class. Tiie contrast should 
n )t surpris.-; anybody for the present state of 
affairs has been created by continued and 
systematic propaganda. 

The European records are generally silent in 
regard to Sevaji's alleged services and sacrifices for 
Minduism. This fact is inexplicable and therefore 
in the present circumstances significant. This is 
only the general impression created by a cursory 
reading. But when one goes through them 
minutely one comes across such passages and 
such references as cut at the very root of the 
theory of championship. On the issue of his killing 
Afzai Khan all of them have held Sevaji guilty 
of a treacherous murder. However, Prof. Jadhnath 



^arkar has attempted to put a different interpreta- 
tion to that Tetter of the En^jlisii factors of Rajapur 
in which the incident has Been refated. It will be 
shown in the 4th Chapter that he is mistaken. As 
for Sevaji's character, there is no species of vice 
except indolence and debaucheiy for which he 
has not been blamed by them. “ Cruel ” “ perh- 

dious ”, and "Villain” are some of their favourite 
trords for him. 

It may not be out of place- to say here that 
we have conducted our enquiry principally on 
the foundations of the European records. 

It has been claimed about certain scholars of 
Maharashtra that they dedicated their very beinu 
to the study of Marhatha Historv. Mav it true 
But It cannot be gain-said that no one has studied 
Sevaji so systematically and so thoroughly as 
Prof. Jadunath Sa'rkaiv Not only is his work 
decidedly the most successful attempt of its kind; 
in 'fact. It is the only book on Sevaji that has 
been compiled after proper scientific investi- 
gation. "Though the whole of the book, barring 
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She IVIarliatfia sources, we cannot do better than to 

reproduce verbatim its Marhathi sectioii. It wilt 

not only prove the paucity of the genuine his- 
torica! materials in Marhathi but will also show 
hou tile misguided enthusiasm and misplaced 
industry of Sevaji’s admirers have produced a 
big mass of whoiiy unreliable forged materiak 


SOURCES* 

A. — Marathi 

Ifil. Shiva-Chliatrapati-chen Charitra bv Krislinaji Annrt 
Sablusad, written in isg*. at Jirtji, by order of Raja ram ; edited 
by K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. ISIS. A small book of barely loit pa«es' 
■composed from memory withoutthe help of written metnorand ’ 
or documents. The everts are not arranged in the order of 
time. Some of the statements are incorrect. Weak in topo- 
graphy, BO dates. Language very condensed M,d sometimes 
«bS€nre. 


But the most valuable Marathi account of Sh'ivaji and 
<wr main source of information from the Marathi side I -.ter 
biographies in tne same language have mostly copied 'this 

means ot Sanskrit quotations, miracles, rhetorical liourisLs 
emotional gush, and commonplace remarks and details added 
om the i.robabiliiie.s of the. case or from pure imagination 
tin -Sane .s 4th edition the te.vt has been very .unwisely m«ed 

Translated into English by u Mankar as Life and 
fexploits of Shi vaji (Bombay, 1st ed., 1884, 2nd ed,, ISSfi). 

Sarkar S'Sliiiraji, fjrd ed., pages 4l!St-^ ■ ' ' ■ ^ :v; 
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102. Chitra-Gupta Bakhar» corwposed about 1760 ; cMiitaifis 
merely Sabhasad’s facts (and eveu languaj^c), interspersed 
with copious extracts from the Sanskrit scriptures. Useless 

103. Shiva- Ghhatrapati-Chen Sapta-prakaran-atiuak 
Charitra, written by Malhar Ram Rao Chitnis in 1810, and edit- 
ed by ] Kirtane, 2nd Ed., 1894. Incorrect, rambling or pure 
guess-work in many places. No state-paper used, no idea oi 
correct chronology. Muhammadan names grossly incoirecf 
and anachronistic. Moro Pant is perpetualiy conquering and 
having to conquer again twenty-seven forts in Baglana, 
etc.;* (pages 41, 71, 124 and 176) ! Worthless modern I 

fabrication. 

KM. Shivadigvijay, edited or published by P. R. Naiidur- 
birkar and L. K Dandekar (Baroda, 1895). Falsely described as 
written by Khando Ballal (the son of Shivaji’s secretary Balajj 
Avji) in 1718 Fabricated by a writer familiar with the style 
of modern vernacular novels written by imitators of Ban- 
kim Chandra Chatter|i. Too much gush (especially pages 458 , 

208, 444), I hetoncal padding and, digression. The author speaks 
ot an English general being present at Shivaji's coronation 
(page 435) and of goods from Calcutta being used iti decorating 
his hall in 1674 (page 417)!!! Shiva bows to his mother two 
years after her death (page 296)1 Tanaji Malusare visits 
Haidarabad seven years after his death ! (page 301) ! 

105. Shivapratap (Baroda), an utterly worthless ' 

modern fabrication ; does not even, claim to be old. 

106. Shrimant Maharaj Bhonsle-uanchi Bakiiar ' <a 
Shedgaon, published by 'V. L. Bhave (riiaiw, 1917). Utterly 
worthless expansion of Sabhasad with forged letters and 
imaginary details. 


107-8. Two alleged old Bakhars (called More-Vaiichi 
Choti Hakhar and Mahabalesh war-chi Juni Mahiti) published 
in Parasnis’s Itihas Sangraha, Sfuta Ickh, i, 21—29 and ii, 9-12, 
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Full of fciwtorical errors andCdfeliberate' fabrieation ' 

(rmbably of the same factory and , date as Ko. 

Jedhe yanchi Shakavalf,- edited by K. (J. Ttlak in 
Chaturtba Sammelan Kritta (Puna). '-"A bare record of eveofs 
with dates, 'kept by the Jecihe family of'Bhor'fFiina ' district!. 

The Shivapur Dcshpandes have preserved two Sbakavalis, 
oiu* in their Yadi (very '#?hort) and the '.other, in their. Bahi. 

1 h ive secured a tran.-^cript of the very larj^e Shivapar Deshpande 
Shakavali preserved in the library of the Bombay Royal Asiatic. 
S'jcfdty (horbe.s collection). The above three Shakavalis as 
well as three others ;»re printed in '^Ihe Shiva-Charitra Pradip 
very useful hook) which also gives the Jedhe Karina (an 
atriplication of the Shakavali from the purely family point of 
view). An imcorrected English translation of the Jedhe vShaka- 
vah and Karina is given in the Shjvaji Souvenir. 

. HO Sanads and letters, edited by P V, Maw je^c• and B. 

Parasnfs (Ii'Hii), an.d 

■ HI, Mat^thyan-chya-Itihasachm-Sadlmnen, edited by V. K 
Kajwaciea«d<>tlier« ; Vo3s. VHI and XV~XXIV ^'Contain -a few 
political letters and a vast mass of private legal documents 
and diarters of Shivaji and -his tifr>es £.ome of them arc 
cie«rly forgerie. made to deceive the Inam Commiwion 
and other judicial iodie*. ^ome other* aeem to have 
been faked to .upport “ popular » history or family 
prestige. Many documents »f this class have been also 
printed in the Annual Proceedings {Varshik Itibritta) Cwr- 
fcrence Reports (SamoK-lan Hrilta) and Quarterly (Traimasik) 
of the Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal of Puna in the Shiva-. 
Clintra-i'rudip, (I!» 2 o), Shiva-Charitra-Sahitya (edited by K \' 
Purandare, 1926). Itihas An i Aitihasik. Vol. 5 (edited ’ by 
Eajwade, Shiva Samsmriti .ed. by V. L. Bhave, 1928, Marathi 
Daftar and Sliivaji Souvenir (English translation ), edited by 
(y. S. Sardcrtai ■ • 
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112. Powadas, or Marathi ballads, collected by H. A, 
Acworth and S. T. Shaligram, 2nd (really 3rd) Ed., I»n. All 
legendary and of a much later date than Shivaji’s iife-timi- 
1 he Afzal Khan balled is the oldest, and probably belonged to 
Shambhuji's reign Only two of the bal!ad.s deal with Shiva ji, 
but are unhistorical. A new and critical edition bv Y N 
Kelkar{1927). ' ' ’ ' 

English translation of ten of the ballads (with an e.xcelleiit 
introduction) by Acworth (Longman’s 1 891 ). 

113. SavanUvadi-Samsthancha Itihas, by V. P. Pingulkar 

(1911), useful ; but the dates of some of the Persian farmans 
have been wrongl y transcribed, and the seal has been incorrectly 
ascribed to the Emperor (whose name stands on the top of it) 
instead of to owner of the seal (whose name is modestly put 
below that ot the Emperor), 

114. Ajna-patra of Ram Chandra Amatya, 2n(l Ed., 

A book of “ good counsels ' , but not a genuine document by a 
contemporary of Shiraji, Throws no real light. 

115. V. L. Bhave published a number of p.ainphlets on 
incidents of Shivaji’s life, which, in spite of their minute and 
lawyer like argument, are vitiated by the fact that he lumped 
together all the dates and incidents given by every known work, 
without critically sifting their evidence. 


116 lanjavarcha Shilalekh, a prodigiously long (2,652 
lines in print) inscription m .Marathi carved in Decembe”, 18U3 
on stone in the Vnha.iishwar temple ot Tanjore. Printed by 
Rajwade in the Prabhat and included In his Sadhanen, Voi. IX 
[1906]; another edited by T. Sambamurti Row in Tanjore (1907) 
uttoriy worthless modern concoction of the history of 
Shahji and Shivaji. evidently far e.valting the junior Bhonsie 
branch, (the House oi X'anjure^. 

117. 91 Qalmi Bakhar, also called 96 Qahni Bakhar, 

containing that number of paragraphs [mostly very sliort.] 




• f J 

I he ziuimscript iroin which Kajwade printed • his text [in 
\ol. IX of Ins Sadhanjii] is described in the Colophon as in the 
hand-writing of Khando Anaji Malkare, the son of Anaji 
Ranganath Maifcire, who was appointed accointant [majmua- 
darj of the army of Hambir Kao by SbiTaji. An incorrect 
text [with many variants] is printed in Parasnis's Bharat-varsha 
It IS the stme work as the “Kaigarh Life of Shivaji." [Knghsh 
translation in . Forrest’s selections from the letters, etc., in the 
Bombay Secretariat, Maratha Series, Voi. i, pages 1-22. [1885]. 
the expanded Persian translation is known as the Tarikh-i- 
ShivaJL [For its nature and value, see the ^introductory 
ciiscussion to this Bibliography.] 

H would appear that of all tJie Marhafha 
sources one can rely with some certainty only 
upon Sabhasad Bakhar, Jedhe Chronology and 91 
Qalmi Bakhar. The rest being forgeries or for 
other failings are to be rejected as unhistorical. 
Even these are not always reliable. It is imposs- 
ible to cotistruct the history of Sevaji on the data 
supplied by them only. One must necessarily fall 
back upon Persian aud European sources. The 
material contained in theMarhatha sources is not 
only meagre but from the historical point of view 
it is also bad. Let us begin with Sabhasad. He 
compiled his works about 14 years after the death 

For our purposes it is not necessary to give the ^h'ntroduc- 
tory discussion here ; The reader may see the same in vSarkar's 
Shivaji, Brd Ed., pages. 408-9. 
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of Sevaji in exceptionally stringent eircimi- 
stances, and, as Prof. Jadunath Sarkar notes in 
the bibliography reproduced above, it “is only a 
small bu(jk of barely lt)0 pages, composed from 
memory without the help n't written memoranda 
or documents. The events are not arranged in 
the order of time. Some of the statements are 
incorrect. Weak in topography. No dates. Lan- 
guage very condensed and sometimes obscure." 
Such is he worth of the source which according 
to the same eminent authority is the “ Most 
valuable .Marathi account of Shivaji and our 
main source of information from the Maratha 
side." “ Later biographies in the same language,” 
goes on Prof, jadunath Sarkar to show the worth 
.of most other Marhathi sources, “ have mostly 
copied this Sabhasad Bakhar and padded out 
their source by means of Sanskrit quotations, 
miracles, rhetorical flourishes, emotional gush 
and common-place remarks, and details added 
from the probabilities of the case or from pure 
imagination.’'The above criticism not only correct- 
ly estimates the value of Sabhasad's evidence but 
also shows the utter worthlessness of most other 
Marhathi documents. Next to Sabhasad come 
jedhe Chronology and 91 Qalmi Bakhar. Tlie 
former is a bare record of events with dates. It was 
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prepared from an essentially family point of view, 
Thoiyl'i many important political events and their 
dates are also given, the main purpose of the 
writers was ' to record those facts only which 
fended to affect the Jedhe family directly and 
immediately by raising or lowering the family 
fortune or prestige* The writers were not generally 
inquisitivct, and, therefore it is not always safe to 
rely upon them, and as .Prof* Jadunath Sarkar 
notes, some of ffhe dates are demonstrably wrong. 
Tl'iis is about the evidentiary ' value, in regard to 
Sevaji's character and achievements and his place 
' ill history, it fails to give us any idea for the^ 
simple fact tliat these were 'beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Jedhe clerks*' ■ However, its testimony 
about the murder of Afzal Khan is worthy of our 
„ consideration. 

Now there remains only 91 Qalmi Bakhar*. 
It would appear from Prof. Jadunath Sarkar^s- 
bibliography that it is the same work as the 
Raigarh Life of Shivaji, and that the India Office 
manuscript which is known as the Tarikh-i- 
Shivaji is only its expanded • Persian translation* 
,lhe same learned historian wrote about the latter 
in the Modern Review^^ of ,i9.07,;pages 199 & 200, 
that it is a nameless %vork by an unknown author 
giving the histoi*y of the rise .and progress of the 
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*^fHnitha State up to the death of Shivaji (ItlStf 
A. D.> It « evidently the work of a Hindu based 
on Maratha traditions. Legends abound. No 
cntical spirit or sense of proportion is shown in 
the narrative. Inaccurate statements about Delhi 
affairs betray the ignorance of Moghal Historv. 
1 he style ,s plain evet> to baldness, with violations 

eisian idioms and even grammar. The book 
ends with the accession of Shambhuji, which is 
•ollowed by a detailed table of the various kinds, 
nf property and forts left by Shivaji." Thus it is 
clear that like Sabhasad and the Jedhe Chronology 
the real value of 91 Qalmi Bakhar or TarikhX 
Sliivaji IS essentially very small, and that it 

cannot rank with Persian and reliable European 
sources. 

The essential merit of Sabhasad, Jedhe Shaka- 
vali and 91 Qalmi Bakhar lies in their being 
genuine works. Though they are not always 
capable of giving credible information, yet, 
unlike Shivadigvijay, etc., they are not palpable 
forgeries. The second point to be noted in this 
connection is that in spite of the fact that certain 
historians claim to have bestowed intensiv^e studv 
on Marhatha History, especially Sevaji, no one has 
attempted to compare these three with the Persian 
and • European sources, and thus to appreciate 
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iJiet!- true sirtniticance, altiiough taken togctlier 
they complete Ihe set of Marhathi documents 
;‘f once genuine and to a certain extent reliable. 
A careful sifting of the historical material contained 
in them would show that their testimony about 
Sevaji s character and deeds is exactly the same 
that of the writers in Persian and European 
languages. The latter unanimously denounce his 
treachery. Sabhasad as well as the WTiter of the 
.♦1 Qalmi Bakhar unblushingly describe the 
perfidious means by which he made his detest 
able acquisitions. The Muhammadan and 
European writers accuse him of perpetrating cold- 
blooded assassinations. Sabha.sad's account of the 
wnquestof JavJi, and, in alike manner Tarikh-i- 
Shivaji’s description of the massacre of the 
loipades cieate the same impression^ In the 
accounts of xMuhummadans and Europeans he 
appears as a thief, a robber, a plunderer and a 
dt vastatoi . I he Marhatha sources also speak of the 
robberies, plunderings, and devastations that be 
carried on m the “ Mughlai " and the “ Adilshahi " 

districts, i'i^ough this IS done not only shamelessiv 

hut ottem also jubilantly, the fact of his havino- 

conducted himself as a thief, robber, plunderei" 
‘luddew^^ 

•iiodern kev.cH-, lau7, V. Ssj}. 
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habitually speak of him with coiitempt and 
hatred; the latter, with a marked love for his 
personality and admiration for his deeds, 
exhibit a clear attitude of inconsiderateness 
towards him. They could love his person 
and admire his deeds, one is constrained to 
think, because the Marhatha standard of morality 
in those times was so low ; and they showed dis- 
respect towards him because, the conclusion is 
irresistible, there w^as nothing in his conduct 
which entitles one to the respect of others. In 
jedhe Shakavali one does not find the word “Kaja" 
usually added to his name either as a prefix or as 
a suffix. Sabhasad has put more than once the 
word "haramjada*” (bastard) for him in the 
mouth of others. In the Raigarh Bakhar he is 
said to have "Sallied forthf in a night darker than 
his own heart.” In Tarikh-i-Shivaji he is called 
Yellow dog, brother of Jackal J JU-i j4j.j ,>,3 
Once more these genuine Marhatha sources agree 
with the Persian chroniclers and the European 
writers. It is in their being reticent on the issue 
of his championing the cause of Hinduism. Here 


*Sen’s Siva Chhatrapati, pages U and 8 . 

t Forest’s Selections from the letters, etc., in the Bombay 
Secretariat, Mar.itha Series, Vol I, page 18. 

iSec the Modern Review, 1,P07, Vol I, pa^^e 
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also statements containing hints and suggest- 
ions to this effect are conspicuous by their 
absence. Nor do they differ in regard to the nature 
of his responsibility in murdering Afzal Khan 
If we brush aside the interpolations, to be pointed 
out m the 4th Chapter, that have been introduced 
HI Sabhasad Bakhar by some enthusiastic but 
aull-headed admirer of Sevaji, In short there 
IS no material difference between the evidence 
about Sevaji’s character and deeds of the 
Muhammadan and European, historian 

on the one hand and that of the 

genuine old Marhatha writers on the other. Had 
t IS simple fact been realized by the authors of 
Shivadigvijay, etc, much ink and water 

discovered and may still be busy in 'dis 
covering' ^old BaMars ’ and statepapers' in 
snpport of their fantastical assertions abol” 

^ evaji s supposed achievements and imamnarv 
services lo Hinduism. These poor people 

They' 

llicy do not understand this simple fact that 

BaZ" rlZ 

dives, the oldZTjJZ “"“‘."“essarily 
worth. ciocuments of their intrinsic 


3 
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A striking feature of Pmf. Sarkar's biblio- 
graphy is the large number of tliose Marhatlia 
sources which have been characterised aseless. .Stil] 
more striking is the fact that most of them have 
been labelled as “ worthless modern fabrication' b 
Shivadigvijay, Shivapratap, Chitni's BaMar, 

Shrimant-Maharaj-Bhonsle-Yanchi-Bakhar, Mou- 
Yanchi-Choti Bakhar, Mahahaleshuwchi-Juni 
Mahiti, Ajnapatra of Ram Chandra Amafya, and 
Tanjavarcha Shilalekh come under this category. 
And yet it is on the basis of these that Kincaid and 
Parasnis, Takakhav and Keluskar, Savarkar, 
Sardesai, etc., have prepared their works. No 
wonder that in their books the character and 
deeds of Sevaji and his men and the moral, social, 
and political conditions of those times appear just 
the reverse of what they actually were. Here he 
seems to have been born and bred amongst a 
different people, working under a different set of 
circumstances, and labouring towards a goal he 
could not have seen with his eyes, physical as 
well as mental. The difference is not only 
formal but also material. It has already 
been shown that the ewdence of the genuine 
Marhatha records is substantially the same as that 
of the Persian and European ones. According 
to .these Sevajis w'as a cruel and barbarous robbery 
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while Shivadigvijay and others of its type paint him 
a just and compassionate ruler. According to 
the former his conduct was mean and treacherous 
toward those who had the misfortune of reposing 
conhdence in him; but if we believe the latter, 
he behaved nobly and honourably even towards 
those who were his own enemies. According to 
the latter he resigned all personal ambitions and 
dedicated his life to the cause of his religion and 
people. But the former, besides being generally 
^‘*ent on this point, whenever say anything 
relevant, their views lead 
direction In their accounts he 
and unscrupulous 
motives of seif 
ambition for th 
stoop down 
wickendess, doing 
not only e.xpressiy forbidden by 
which would nature 
of liis fellow Hind 
others, would im 
itself. If we read 
sets of writers, tlu; 
ers whetiier Musii 
the shameless mo 
the contrast not o 


us to the opposite 
appears as a selfish 
always actuated by 
nnent and personal 
e realization of which he could 
to the lowest depth of moral 
iug even those acts which were 
his religion and 
le susceptibilities 
b, in the eyes Of 
)n . of Hinduism 
the versions of the two 
contemporary record, 
lean, or Marhatha and 
>ricators, we will find 
ing, but stupendouslv 
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shocking to our moral conscience and 
historical good sense. According to the former, 
he was an ungrateful, dishonest, unscrupulous, 
treacherous, revengeful, cruel, and barbarous 
robber, who could violate the dictates of his 
re igion, and who was unmindful of the sufferings 
of his people; the latter present him as an 
oo iging, faithful, just, honourable, benign and 
merciful ruler, who devoted his very life to 
the cause of his desk and dharma. That is, the 
one would have him painted as nothing less 
than a deity of virtue ; the other, 'as an 
incarnation of evil. 

It will be interesting to note some of the 
chief characteristics of these forged accounts. In 
the first place, their authorship is imputed to 
such persons as were actually Sevaji’s contem- 
poraries and were closely associated with him 
personally or through their immed iate relations. 
For instance, the authorship of Shivadigvijav 
IS ascribed to Khando Ballal, the son of Balaji 
Avji, the so-called secretary of Sevaji. But 
we are surprised when we consider the language, 
style, ideas, and sentiments of the author. Dr. S. 

N, Sen observes about it that its language at 
times is '' very modern”. It is full of Sanskrit 
quotations. Its author was much more learned 
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than Sabhasad. His ideas and sentiments are 
such as CO., Id not have been of a contemporary 
of Seviji, but being' foreign to the Indian 
nature have been only imported into this country 
with the British rule. 

Seondly, these forged accounts are full of 
palpable historical errors. In order to illustrate 
below we quote a few lines from an article of 
5 rof. Jadunath Sarkar, published in the Modern 

Revieii^ oi May, 1924 :- 

a Sanad dated 1520 A' D n « c 

VT' is S:;: 

.afar. We know that this' titfc. was. given to the city by 
Aurang.eb o„ its capture in 1686, i.e, nearly UiO years after 
ivards(seetheOfficial.historyot Aurang^eb’s reign', Maasir-i- 
Alarngin. Persian Tct p. 282. The forger who did not 
know th.s fact but found Bijapur designated by that epithe 

tne pretended date of ] 529,*’ 

We shall give one more instance of forgerv. 

In the opinion of some Sevaji owed his success "to 
his own genius of initiative and enterprise and 
lervent love of religion ; others hold him a 
product of those social and religious forces which 
had been at work since long before his appear- 
ance. The daring imagination of Mr. Govind 
Sakharam Sardesai carried him further. In 
i«s 3Iam currents of Marafha History, tp. 6) 
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he draws the connection up to the Ravas of 
Vijayanagar and the Yadavas of Deogiri and 
declares that the two "traditions of Deogiri and 
Vijayanagar blended in Shiva ji." In regard to 
the latter kingdom he speaks of an "old paper”, 
recording a " dialogue between Rama Raya, the 
victim of Talikofa, and his mother, when, on 
the eve of the famous battle (January 1565) he 
went to ask her blessings for his success." "Says 
Rama Raya " goes on Mr. Sardesai " this our 
country has been a favourite resort of our gods. 
Brahmins, religion, and charities. Five Muham- 
madan kings have combined and conspired to 
destroy it. In order to prevent such a catastro- 
phe, let me, mother, go with all my forces and 
conquer them. Do you confer your blessings 
upon me.’' ** This conversation" adds Mr. Sardesai 
describes the attitude of the Hindu mind 
and shows how the spirit of religion had inspired 
it to rise against Muhammadan oppression in the 
south long before Shivaji, who simply took up 
the cue later with the same object, as the 
Bakhars and other records go to prove'’. 

It is not known who ** discovered ” this *^old 
paper" which bears such a deep impress of 
fabrication. It is perhaps no other document than 
the Talikota Bakhafy mentioned by Mr. Sardesai 
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onp. 12 of (lie same treatise. Be it whatsoever, 
it is a transparently forged document. Five 
Muhammadan kings never went to war against 
Rama Raya. The king of Berar did not join 
the allies. They were only four. But as the 
text books prescribed for the Anglo Indian 
Schools and Colleges erroneously, though 
generally, describe it as a war of five Muham-- 
madan kings the poor forger repeated the same 
mistake. Secondly, Rama Raya, in the battle 
of Talikot, was not less than 90 years old.*' 
His mother must have died long before ; and if 
not, imagine a gallant of ninety addressing these: 
Spirited words Xo his mother. 

The most astounding feature of these- 
Bakhars is the hostility of their writers, as 
distinguished from the general indifference of 
the genuine old recorders of their own race 
towards muslims. The latter are called mlecJi- 
ckas and yavanas and a're portraved as perpe- 
ually oppressing the Hindus and doing every 
■hwg in their power to harass and insult them! 
Their attitude towards Sevaji is represented 
as specially inimical. Hindus are shown as 
g roaning under the Mu hammadan mis-mle and 
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tyranny. They seem to be very anxious to get 
rid of them and be ruled by a fellow Hindu in 
their stead, if possible, by Sevaji himself. The 
words put into the mouth of different persons 
are very unhappy and calculated to create 
communal bitterness. Frequently, but uselessly 
and superfluously, references are made to the 
sufferings of Brahmins and destruction of 
temples at the hands of the Muslims. What is 
still more undesirable is frequent allusion to 
cowslaughter. As for Sevaji, paeans of mischief 
-creating praise are constantly poured on him. He 
is represented as one who was possessed of an 
inborn and natural hatred for the muslims, and 
given since his very childhood, to exciting the 
same in the breast of his co-religionists against 
them, their kings, and their Governments. For 
instance, the author of Shivadigvijay while des- 
cribing the incidents of his childhood makes him 
exhort the Hindus n'ot to “live upon the 
bread of Muhammadans and witness cow- 
slaughter. Death is far more desirable. 1 shall no 
longer tolerate any slight upon religion or any act 
of Muhammaden injustice".* Again “ we are 
Hindus and the rightful lords of the realm, it is 
not proper for us to witness cow-slaughter and 
♦Sen’s Siva Chhatrapati, p. 157. 
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oppression of the Brahmins”.* Once more he 
IS made to say ; — 

“ Wc are Hindus and they yavana*- ‘Miihainniadans*. They 
are very low*— in fact there is none lower, — I feel a loathing 
to salute tiiem* They commit evil deeds like cow*s}aughten 
It is wrong to witness any slight on religion and the Brahmans- 
Cows are slaughtered as we pass by the roads It me 
and I feel inclined to cut off the head of the offenders. In iny 
mind I feel disposed to decapitate the oppressor of the cows 
liut I am helpless as J do not know what my father will think 
otic. Hut I think it wrong to associate ourselves with the 
Miihaminadansand to visit the houses of the Amirs and the 
Wazlrs, II perchance we touch them wve should change our 
clothes." (Sen's Siva Chbatrapati p. 159 

Incidents showing Sevaji's spirit of defiance 
ol Muhammadan kings are coined and related. It 
IS said of a visit paid by him in the Company 
of Shahji to the King of Bijapur ; “When he 
went to the palace with the Kaja, his father, the 
latter made his obeisance fay touching the earth 
witJi his hand. He (Sevaji) should have paid 
ilia lespects in a similar manner, but he sat in 
file court witliout doing so."t Such feelings 
and sentiments are imputed not only to Sevaji but 
also to other Hindus of that age. It is said of 
the puet Bliushan. 

“ Wnile Bhukhan the poet was living with h .s brother 
Chintaman" Kavi, who was a court poet o f the Emperor 61 

’^Sen’s Siva Chhatrapati, p. 160. ■ ■■■ ■ ; , , 

fSen’s Siva Chhatrapati. p. 157. 
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Delhi, some of Ihe domestics remarked that Bhukhaii spenht 
time at home doing nothing. The poet there upon said that he 
would not live upon the bread of the yavanas ana left for home. 
The poet then went to the Deccan. As the fame of Sivaji 
Maharaj had reached him Bhukhan went to his court and saw 
the Raja. ‘‘ If there is any enemy of the Yavanas I shall stay 
with him ” said the poet. The Maharaja replied that he was 
the death of the Muhammadans. "'* 

Such sentiments are attributed not only to 
individuals but are extended as well to entire 
populations then under the Mohammadan rule. 
The Hindus of Savanoor are made to address 
him in the following words : — 

We are groaning under the tyrannical sway of the aliens 
and our Dharma is trampled under foot. Come, oh ! Champion 
of the Hindu faith, come, oh ! destroyer of the wicked and 
unbelieving aliens rule. Here we are at the mercy of the 
Muhammadan general, Yusuf, and his army, who because we 
sympathise with thee and conspired to invite our Hindu 
compatriots under thee have made us prisoners under our own 
house, placed guai'ds at our gates, and are trying to starve us 
out by interdicting food and water. So turn they nights 
into days and come Oh ! deliverer of the Hindu race.* 

The fourth feature of these Bakhars is 
want of historical perspective. They suggest 
complete infallitfility on the part of Sevaji. Being 
wholly blind to his faults they dwell upon his 
supposed virtues only. In the narratives of all 

"Sen’s Siva Chhatrapati, p. 160. 

" IvSee V. D. Savarkar’s Maratha Pad-Padshahi, p. 7. 
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..fell nine old writers, including Sabhasad and the 
writer of Tarikh-i-Shi^^aji, the two, most ,'saUent 
features of his character seem to ' be ^treachery 
and cruelty. But it is impossible to find even 
the trace of these qualities in.the Sevaji, of 
Sliivadigvijay etc. For. instance in, Sabhasad's 
account the Javli affair is described as a cold 
blooded treacherous murder. But according to 
the Mahabaleshwar account ^'Siiivaji repeatedly 
strove to win More to his side, that More so 
often tried treaclieroiisly to take Shlvaji prisoner 
and that he eventually fell in a quarrel betw^een 
him and Ragho Ballal Atre while the latter 
was delivering him an uitimatiim Shivaji 
concludes Mr. Kincaid on the basis of the said 
account ^^was clearly innocent of Morels death'** 

Marhatha historians seem to think that they 
possess a great wealtli of historical material on 
Sevaji. It is generally believed that such material 
has been accumulating for a long time, 
every historian alludes to the ^ selfless ' and 
^patriotic' labours of an indefatigable band of 
workers’, said to have been discovering 
unearthing*', and ^*bringing forward" a mass of 

*A History of the Maratha People by Kincaid and 

Para$ni3, page 5572. 
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old dHicuinents which await publication, and 
which are always supposed to throw new light 
on many important matters. This was the 
excuse of the iatedvfr. Justice Ran ide as back as 
1872. Mr. Sav arkar offered the same plea in 
1925, and, we are sure that a writer of tomorrow 
will justify his labours on the same score. There 
must be a limit to every thing. How lo!ig will 
these gentlemen continue to ^Miscover and 
^hmearth” documents of the sort they do. They 
are worse than useless. Prof, jadunath Ssrkar is 
right in characterising them sources of danger. 

It is worth our while to consider how the 
historical societies of xMaharashtra have come to 
possess such a gigantic mass of state- 

'/papers etc. A considerable part of it is undoubt* 
cdJy genuine. But it is true in the case of such 
papers only as purport to be title-deeds, etc., 
which have little or no bearing on the subject 
in hand. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar has offered a 
'very satisfactory explanation. Says he ; — • 

The extinction of the Peshwa’s rule in 1817 and e\'en 
^earlier his virtual deposition from sovereignty in 1803 naturally 

led to a revolution in the mental attitude of the Marathas 

It became a social and political ■ disadvantage fora 

noble family in Maharashtra to describe its founder as a 
'Creation of the Peshwa period, rather than as a follower of 
Shivaji. Then began a mad struggle among them to write 
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fclieir family history and represent their first family ancestor 
patriotic. siipporfers oi th3tt king in weal and woe. 

j-vhlle 8o,in.e of those claims are true, all cannot be so.* 

was further aggravated by the formation 

of liiam CoMmission(18'J4) which called upon every holder of 
the hsnd or state pension to prove his rights by producing old 
documentsand giving his family history. The Tesulf was a 
vast crop of reports submitted to the English government and 
designated variously as ‘ Kafiyat « Yadi \ * Hakikat ^ and 
^ Kanin \ Their only foundation wa‘i family tradition dim 
with the distance of time, or the daring i maginatlon of the 

■hereditary family priest and astrologer”* 

About the same set of ^documents he observes 
■in the next para : — . 

Of this class thousands of documents in the Marathi 
frioguage have been printed. But their .value is exceedingly 
small. 08 pet cent of these papers is of no significance at all 
as they relate to the petty local rights of petty private 
individnals. U is not possible to give detailed examples in 
"th,ig^ 'book* ,■■■..,.■.' 

Another powerful factor is the new interpreta- 
tion itself. Since Sevaji's being invested with 
the insignia of cliampionship many ‘^old BakJiars” 
have been " discovered " and “ state papers ” 
unearthed Shivadigvijaj' and its prototypes 
are comparatively recent publications. In the 
beginning they merely served to make Hindus 
hostile to muslims. But later on when this 
become deep rooted and the 


•Sarkar's Shivaji 3rd Edition page ill' 
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mind of an ordinary Hindu of those parts, become 
ready to believe anything that was said in tfiat 
direction and consequently the prospects of sale 
of such works increased, the hope of monetary 
•gain also must have strengthened the stimulus. 
The more a forger could exaggerate Sevaji’s 
supposed services and sacrifices for Hinduism, 
stressing hard upon his ec|ually unreal hatred for 
the muslims, the greater would be the chances 
of the popularity of his work. 

When once Sevaji^s championship was estab- 
lished, -as if incontrovertibiy,-it only remained to 
see who had inspired him with the sacred ideal 
and what were the contributory causes of his 
success. It seems every body ^^discovered'' 
new **old Bakhars'" to support his own view and 
disprove that of others. According to some 
Sevaji owed his success to the influence of the 
saints of Maharashtra and the Pandharpur 
movement ; others, vehemently denying the 
very factum of the said movement and the 
efficaciousness of the influence of all the said 
saints except one, assert that he owed his success 
principally to the active co-operation and assist- 
ance of Ramdas Swami and his followers, whose 
no less than *800 maths spreading throughout 

*See Sardesars Mam Currents of Maratha History, page 6r>. 
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India they have .discovered. ■■ A ' third, body of 
historians believes.tha't ■ he achieved 'his goal due 
to the Bliagwat Dliarma movement. Then, there 
is a fourth school ^vvho. . , not tolerate the 
glory of Sevaji*s ' adiievement ., being eclipsed in 
hi>i% soever modest a degree. They denounce all 
the former schools and declare that he carried on 
his work umassisted arid single-handed and 
, achieved everything due to., his ow.n inborn, 
genius of organisation and personal effort. The- 
expositors of different views are usually in 
controversy^ with each other. Some times these 
simple fellows make very fierce attacks on each, 
other as if that would enable them to throw dust 
into the eyes of the world in regard to the 
character and deeds of the real man. But the 

*Fruf. Jadunath Sarkar observes in the Modern Review of: 
i¥ay 1924 page 569 : — 

A certain class of writers frequently talk about the 
* Maratha historical school * on the Maratha opinion on some 
points of Deccan History. People intimately acquainted with 
the Bdinbay Presidency know what these terms really mean^ 
But uthersj who have not Such experience require lo be 
cautioned by being informed of the true state of things in 
Maharashtra. For a long time past, owing to territorial quarrels^ 
there have been opposite schools. in respect of Maratha history. 
Among the Maratha writes themselves, such as Puna versus 
Baroda and Kolhapur versus Satara* These political feuds 
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funniest of all things is tlie quarrel between the 
niemberf of different about the relative merits 

of thecontriblUions which their ancestors made to 
■Sevaji'siask of religions and national emancipation 


transferred to iiteralure haye been cut crosswise and the situat- 
ion further complicated by the caste-bickerings between the 
Prabhiis and the Chitpavans, and the Marathas proper (an 
agricultural and military caste, just now rising to literary 
production) and the Brahmins (who would ascribe all Shh^j’i’s- 
achievenicnts to Brahmin inspiration, guidance and adminis- 
trative support.) Each ot these “ historical schools ” has its 
own writers, discovers old papers ” favourable to its claims, 
interprets them to serve its pet theories, and worst of all has its; 
own mss of well known historical works with its own special 
reading ot the si^nilicant passages-. 

“Coming to more recent times onty six years ago at the 
4th Annual Conference of the Indian Historical Research 
society of Puna, the leader of the Maratha historical school, 
Mr. V. K. Rajwade (a Brahmtin) took the occasion of reading 
what he was pleased to call an interpretation of an old Sanskrit 
work written in Shix^ji's time to deliver a long and slashin^^ 
attack, on the Probhu , caste, iniypite of cries of “ stop ! stop ! 
sit down"’. The e0ect was instantaneous . The Prabbu members- 
left this society as a den of the haughty intolerant Brahmins and 
started a rival den of their own aiPed the Chandra Seniya 
Prabhu Historical Research Society of Pima [see Chaturtha 
S'ammelan Bhrittaand K. T. Guptas Raj wady achi Gagabhatti.] 

We may now expect that each of these castes will 
“ discover ” its own ' old papers ’ and readings of Mss which 
will prove diametrically opposed to those of the others. We 
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I cannot do better than to quote once more the 
words of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar : — ^ 

** Maratha history has been muddled also by the silly but 
very bitter quarrel between the Brahmins and the Prabhn 
caste, which began with growing wealth and public safety* 
under Shiva ji, burst into a flame in Shambhiiji’s reign (at the 
outcasting of Balaji Avji) and has been revived and widely 
extended in modern times by the help of a cheap printing-press^ 
^ the multiplication of newspapers as sectional organs and the easy 

means of distributing writings. Each caste interprets the past 
history of the country and discovers old documents so as to 
heighten its own glory and depress its rival caste. A historical 
statement or argument is valued diflferently according as it 
comes from a Chitpawan or a Karbhad; a Brahmin or a 
PrablW’t 

For ascertaining the genuineness of a newly 
discovered historical document no hard and fast 
rules can be laid down. Various circumstances 
are to be taken into consideration. In the 

hear of the communal representation in legislatures and Govern- 
ment offices. It has been left to the 20th century Marathas to 
give us the communal cooking of the history. 

What is truth r asked Pilate. If he had been posted to 
Maharashtra it would have been necessary for him to ask about 
the historical witnesses caste, sect [Ramdasi or not] and 
favourite historical coterie (mandal).’* 

*As for the growing wealth and public safety in Sevaji^s 
time, »ee the last chapter of this book. ' 

, . ' t Sarkar’s Shivaji, 3rd Ed., page 411. 


. 
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first place, one has to look to its language, 
style, choice of words, and the temperament of 
the author. Secondly, due weight should be 
attached to the condition of the paper, ink, and 
format of the manuscript. Thirdly, the time of 
Its publication should also be considered. A 
book which is known to have been in existence 
for long and which has already been treated as 
genuine should be generally regarded as such 
even now. But when a book purporting to have 
been written long ago is published only now, 
generally it will not be free from doubt and 
should be treated with caution. Now Shiva- 
digvijay, etc., are asserted to have been written 
by those who lived in the time of Sevaji or 
immediately after his death. But they came to 
public notice for the first time more than two 
centuries after his demise. This is a suspicious 
circumstance. A fourth test is proper custody. 

A document brought out of a public office or 
library or even a private collection which is 
known to have been in existence for a pretty 
long time, and where it can be ascertained to 
have been placed or seen about the time it 
purports to have been written or long before its 
alleged discovery, may be presumed genuine. 
Here -also the bakhars fail. A fifth way of 
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testing the genuineness of a newly discovered 
document is to compare the character of the 
impression it creates with that of the older ones. 
If they do not at all differ from each other or 
differ only in unimportant and minute details^^ 
it should not be as a rule rejected, though as a 
piece of evidence it should be assigned a place 
lower than the older ones. This does not mean 
that all those papers, which claim to be old but 
which have come to light recently and create an 

impression different from that of the older ones 
are necessarily fictitious. This is not the case, 
particularly when we have reason to believe 
that the author had no access to the primary 
sources of information and could have relied 
merely upon hearsay and bazaar gossip, or, being 
temperamentally unfit to make a sober record of 
facts, was naturally inclined to make distortions 
and misrepresentations. But when the version 
of a book asserted to have been written by a 
contemporary, who, we have reason to 
believe, knew the facts correctly and would not 
have written falsely, is not only different from 
but diametrically opposed to that of the sources 
of unimpeachable genuineness and authenticity, 

It should be at once rejected as fabricated. This 
is exactly the case here. 
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This can be understood better by means of aa 
illustration. Suppose a gentleman of Maharashtra 
“discovers" a hakhar about Sevaji which 
purports to have been written by one of his 
ministers, say Moro Punt Pingie. Let it be 
farther granted that the paper, ink, format, etc., 
also go to establish an ancient origin. If it 
lays down that Sevaji was the son of a Brahmin 
of Satara, whom, despite his laziness and 
indolence, his friends who carried on predatory 
wars against Bijapur and Delhi selected as their 
leadic and ultimately crowned as king, will aiiy- 
body believe it to be a genuine work ? No 1 Why 
not ? The reason is clear, it is known beyond 
doubt that SeVaji besides not being the son of any 
Brahmin was one of the most active and indus- 
trious persons who have played any, part in the 
||:>| historyof India. Moro Punt, being, constantly 

jf :;' associated with his chief, cannot be believed to 

have made such an absurd statement about him. 

Now Sevaji's general indifference in public life 
to the dictates of bis religion and his utter dis- 
regard of the objects of Hindu veneration, when- 
ever they happened to collide with his personal 
interest, being similarly established on the basis 
of die documents of incontrovertible genuineness 
and reliability, one finds tiie inference irresistible 
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^ that afl those hakhars, etc., which seek to. estal> 

iisii his championship of Hinduism are forgeries. 

To be brief writers of different persuasions 
: ■■:a.nd nationalities have been consulted. But as 
tile Marhatha historians have expressed doubts 
about the sincerity of Muhammadan writers, we 
have neither based our opinion upon their 
evidence nor made quotations from tliemv 
With tiie exception of (Sabhasad bakhar, Jedhe 
chronolegy) and (IH Qahni bakhar) and its 
recensions, the genuineness of other Marhatha 
bakhar s being not established they have been 
held inadmissible in evidence, and will find no 
place in this enquiry. In the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case only foreign accounts can be 
deemed impartial and trustworthy. A Marhatha 
writer, Mr.. N- S. Takakhava,* has blamed the 
modern European historians for imitating the 
Muhammadan chroniclers and reproducing their 

! calumny. We have carried on our 

investigation mainly through the contemporary 
European records. The coming pages will show 
that the former have been blamed in vain, and 
that the worst condemnation of Sevaji's deeds 

I: ’The Life oi Shiv^i Maharaj by N. S. Takakhav and K. A. 

, 1 " Kelaskar, page l>0(i 

I ' 
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and character, instead of emanating from their 
pens, has come down from the European writers, 
particularly the English factors. 
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CHAPTER in 

Was Sevaji a Champion op Hinduism ? 

Was Sevaji fighting against Aurangzeb and 
Bijapur in the interest of Hinduism ? Were 
his efforts inspired by the lore of religion and 
motherland ? Did he undertake his wars with 
the definite purpose of emancipating his co-re- 
ligionists from the yoke of Muhammadan 
dependence ? Was there any noble and inspiring 
Ideal which animated his campaigns of plunder 
and freebooting ? Was he possessed with the 
Idea of overthrowing the Muslim governments 
and establishing a Hindu Raj in its stead in the 
whole of India or at least in Mai.arashtra ? Did 
he himself feel that he was fighting for the sake 
ofbis desAand^W^? Did he ever conceive 
the Idea of restoring the Hindu culture and 
Hindu civilization ? If so, what were the 

of his 

J . Did he attempt to create in the hearts 
of his countrymen the love of national indenen^ 
dence and sow the seeds of hatred against the' 
Muslim governments and their system ? Was he 
ever regarded by his contemporaries as the 
deliverer of the Hindu race and the liberator of 
Jus country and community? Was he ever • 
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accorded the same respect which must inevit- 
ably be shown to every true national leader ? 

h there afiyihing in his deeds to justify such 
inference being made ? . Lastly, is there anytliing 
in his career which siiggests^ his ,, having conducted' 
himself as the saviour of Brahmins, the protector 
ot cows, and the defender of temples ? In short, 
doeshe deserve to be invested with the insignia of 
championship of Hinduism which the historians 
of to-day are so loudly claiming for him ? This 
is the propi:>sition to whicli ! have addressed 
myself in this chapter. 

Let it be stated at the very outset that the 
responsibility of a researcher,. wi)ether he prefers 
to stick to t}>e more or less traditional opinion 
which assigns such an exalted position to Sevaji,, 
or be ir^clir>ed to take the contrary view, is 
by no means inconsiderable. It is true of tlie 
former case because so raucfi has already been 
said, so much mischief has already resulted there- 
from, and so much more is bound to CTOp up 
in proportion to its repetition, that the work of a 
historian — unless the righteousness of his attempt 
is guaranteed by truth itself — assumes a most 
unholy and impiouscharacter^in the latter case, for 
the simple fact, if not for any other reason, that 
he shall have to challenge along with the views 
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of others the opinion of a historian of no less 
repute and standing than Sir Jiidunath Sarkar. 
But, as has been said, no authority, however 
great, is more reliable than its own sources. The 
present writer has the misfortune to differ from 
Frof. Sarkar on this point. But it will be noted 
that he has based his conclusion on those very 
documents the genuineness of which that great 
liistorian has himself found unimpeachable and 
to the great value of which he has himself 
testified. As for the Marhatha school, we are 
separated as poles asunder from each other 
due to my denying, as Prof! Sarkar has also 
done, the very genuineness of most of those 
indigenous chronicles on the sandy foundations 
of which these writers have based their historical 
edifice. Therefore, my thesis is being submitted' 
for the consideration specially of those who are 
of Prof. Sarkar's mode of thinking. 

Before taking up the subject itself let us think 
upon certain criteria by which it may be easy for 
us to arrive at a clear and definite conclusion and ' 
which may at the same time warrant a surer and 
firmer basis for our research. Now it is said' 
that Sevaji devoted his life to thp service of‘ 
Hinduism. The best way of testing the truth of'' 
the assertion is to examine the attitude ‘of Sevaji " 
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himself towards his Hindu brethren and to see 
whether it is possible to discriminate in his 
favijur, between his own measures and tiie 
activities of other rulers, who without any 
pretension of having been inspired with any such 
noble and high ideals as are imputed to him, 
thought of their personal interest alone. The 
attitude of the Hindu population, whose cause 
he is said to have espoused with so much vigour 
and selflessness, is a relevant fact and should 
serve as our second criterion. Thirdly, as it is 
said that Sevaji stood to defend Hinduism against 
the Muslim powers, it should be properly consid- 
ered how Aurangzeb and other Muslim rulers 
themselves interpreted his rising ? The fourth 
pertinent fact the determination of which must 
go a long way towards proving or disproving the 
claim of Sevaji's admirers is his conduct toward 
his contemporary Muslim rulers. The importance 
of this factor cannot be exaggerated. Fifthly, 
ordinary Muslims being also a party likely to be 
affected by his rise, the ascertainment of their 
attitude as a class towards him and his towards 
them must necessarily have some bearing on 
matters in issue. Sixthly, a judicious analysis of 
the notions of such contemporaries of Sevaji as 
wrote under those very circumstances which were 
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the cre?ition of his alloged cfusade against the 
Muslim monarchies must necessarily yield very 
cogent results. They . could-; not possibly have 
mistaken the true meaning of ; his . wars and 
plundering. Seventhly, seeing that plundering 
raids and robberies played such a conspicuous part 
in Sevaji's life, it should be asked whether it is 
possible to reconcile them with the notions of 
nobility, righteousness, and self-sacrifice, which 
must inevitably follow all such grand ambitions 
and aspirations as are ascribed to him. While 
doing so the nature of the respect paid to his name 
by his contemporaries may also be simultaneously 
considered. After having prepared the ground 
thus, the evidentiary value of those events and 
circumstances, which the admirers of Sevaji so 
proudly speak of, may be discussed and criticized 
to ascertain their relevancy. Lastly, it should be 
seen whether there are any such circumstances 
as have been sketched in or as may reasonably 
be inferred from the contemporary records that 
may necessarily destroy the presumption, if 
there were any, of Sevaji's championing the 
cause of Hinduism, leaving no ground for anyone 
to claim anything so meritorious for him. 

Nothing is more conspicuous in Sevaji's 
career than robbery and plunder. These topics 
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should occupy the greater part of his biography. 
In the course of these he dealt with 
Hindus as well as Muhammadans. But the western 
part of the Deccan was then, as it is now, over- 
whelmingly populated with the former. In the 
absence of strong and positive proof to the 
contrary, the natural inference should be that as 
the result of his freebooting campaigns and their 
attendant ciicumstances, which necessarilv in- 
volved pain, torture, and the death of individuals, 
and the spoliation and ruin of villages and towns,' 
the members of the Hindu community suffered 
much luorc than Muhammadans. , Rich as are 
our sources of information about, Sevaji, we have 
come across nothing which shows that he ever 
sought to discriminate between his Hindu and 
Muhammadan victims in conducting those terrible 
raids and in inflicting those inhuman barbarities 
of which the contemporary records are so full. 
Neither has any historian had the audacity to 
deny this fact, nor (as far as the information of the 
present writer e.xfends), have any of the many 
research societies of Maharashtra “discovered” a 
bakhar or state paper to this effect. It is 
incredible that those very Hindus for whose 
sake alone he was fighting against the Muslim 
kings^of the country shopid suffer such miseries 
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at his hands. Similarly, a critical examination of 
his policy towards the Hindu chieftains of Maha- 
rashtra, the Koli country, Kanara, etc., would show 
that in his dealings with his Hindu neighbours he 
conducted himself as ruthlessly and as unscrupu- 
lously as with the Muhammadan kings and 
nobles. Vikram Shah, Som Shah and Dhara Rai, 



the rulers of the Koli country, whom he dislodged 
and turned homeless, were Hindus and not 
Muhammadans; Surya Rao of Shrirangarpur, 
Lakiiam and other Desais of Savant- Vadi, and Baji 
and other Ghorpares of Mudhol whom he 
iespectively dislocated, reduced to extreme poverty 
and misery, and most inhumanJy massacred, were 
his own kith and kin ; and the commanders of 
Piirandhar, Mohite of Supa, and Chandra Rdo 
More of javli, whom he respectively duped, 
deceived, and tieacheruusly murdered, belonged to 
the same desk and dharma*. Last of all, in none 
of those documents, the genuineness of which 
iias been admitted by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 
(we are not speaking of the Marhatha school who 


might have discovered anything in the past or 
may discover anything in the future) there is 
nothing whi ch suggests ' that any appeal was 

•See Sarkar’s Shivaji, 3rd Ed., pages 191, 192, 191. 8ii aw ' 

235, 40J 4f> and 42„ ’ ' 
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issued' by Sevaji to ' the Hindus in the iianre oi: 
their religion. Had any such argiiment beeir 
addressed' to thetn^ or had Hindus themselves be*- 
lieved Sevaji tO‘be what he is now represented to 
have l3een, the great empire of the Muglials, W’hich 
rested in the days of Aurangzeb, as it had 
previously done, on the loyalty and support of the 
majority community, would have collapsed in a 
day like a house of cards.^ 

When we turn from the policy of Sevaji to the 
attitude of Hindus themselves we get once 
more convincing evidence from the contemporary 
records to prove that he was hated and 
distrusted by Hindus no less than by Muslims 
We shall take up the testimony of English factors.. 
They used to come into contact with all sections 
of tlie people of this country, to whose mental, 
conditions as these changed from time to time, 
their letters frequently offer very nice dues.- 
They inform the company after recording Sevaji's 
flight from Agra: Now all wait some cruel 

revenge upon the country and people/'^ It will 
be noted that Muslims are not singled out for the 
prospective revenge* In the same way the factors 
of Bombay desexibed Sevaji to one Thomas 
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4?oacb, when the latter was at Agra, as “ a flun- 
•dering thief, and an enemy of all people, robbing 
and plundering all merchants and places of 
trade."* Similarly the factors of Karwar* in a 
letter addressed to Sural after the occupation of 
the former by Sevaji describing the har'oc caused 
by the Marhathas observed 

neKt year tiie men wiU be ready to eat one 
another fotihe new crop will be very small, all pray that Moors 
limy come and regain the country, and there is a rumour that 
Chey will come after the rains/hf 

We are told here very clearly that 'all, and not 
only the Muslims, prayed for the return of 
the ^^Moors"', who thus seem to have been pre- 
ferred to Sevaji and his Marhathas even by the 
Hindus. No better proof of his unpopularity and 
of widespread resentment against him can 
■possibly be given, ■■ ^ - 

The only conclusion at which one can; arrive 
after making a perusal of the contemporary 
records is that the Hindu community as a 
religious body remained supremely indifferent 
to the rise of Sevaji and that none of its members 
ever thought that his religion would derive any 
support from the Marhatha chief. He 


* E. r. R., m, I, page ms, 

tE. R R., Vo! n. page 59, 
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iiiKloubtedly loved by his soldiers. F>iit that was 
due to his qualities of leridership and organizing 
capacity and should not l>e confounded with the 
popularity of a national hero. With the exeefition 
of those who were enlisted in his army or who 
iicc{>mpanied his train as camp-followers, all, 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan, dreaded him 
more than p4ague and pestilence. The very 
rumour of his approach used to make people 
vacate their houses and run away in all directions 
for safety.. The contemporaiy records are full 
of such instances. Apart from the immediate 
neighbours wdio used to suffer from the direful 
effects of his rise every now and then, there is 
nothing to prove positively that Hindus of 
distant parts had any better notions about him.. 
Even tiiose of his contemporary co-religion- 
ists who were neither liis partisans nor 
his opponents^ but for some reason or other 
used to come into contact with him every now 
and then, must have failed to see the signi- 
ficance of Sevaji's rise, if we accept the con-' 
tention of Prof* jadunath Sarkar. Narayan 
Siienvi, a Hindu agent of the English factors at 
13ombay, wrote to the Deputy Governor' of that 
port from Raigarh on the ,eve .of Sevaji's coro- 
natiiin : — ■ * . ' 
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**,*,! I h not known wftethar he m’-ill’ be cfownecl in 
person or sc, /me other prince, for it is reported that he hath a 
prince of Nizamshahy race in his cnstody*"*'* 

Ofjviolisly, in the mind of the writer of these 

lines there was no difference of kind between 
the aims and ideals of Sevaji and his father, who 
throughout his life prided himself on being an 
humble servant of the Muhammadan sultanates 
, of the Deccan. The w'riter was a Hindu, and 

due to his occupation used to come into contact 
with the Marhathas frequently. And yet he 
remained ignorant that Sevaji had been toiling 
hard for such a long time to establish a Hindu 
kingdom. 

I we learn about certain Brahmin faihilies of 

Goa that they, being unable to bear hardships 
I at the hands of Portuguese clergymen, at last 

? abandoned that place and settled down at 

. Bombay .f W'hy did they not think of moving 

to the adjacent territory of Sevaji who had 
been labouring so hard to emancipate 

their religion from foreign bondage, and prefer 
another European nation who were after all 
foreigners and belonged to more or less the 
same persuasion as the Portuguese them- 

selves followed. Manucci informs us of the 

* E. F. a, Vol. I., page 828. Seealso F. B. S., pa'ge 428. 
t E. F. R., Vol. II., page 110. 
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Hindus of Chaul waiting in deputation on 
jai Singh during the latter's short sojourn 
at Poona and of their complaining tfiat the 

“Portuguese were seizing the sons of the Hindus 

and making them Christians.”* Such a deputation 
ought to have waited on a champion of 
Hinduism like Sevaji, who was their close and 
permanent neighbour, and not on the Hindu 
servant of a bigoted Muslim king like Aurang- 
5:eb, Similarly the Hindu merchants of Surat, 
resenting the decrees of the Qazi of that place 
intended to migrate to Bombay f and submitted 
petitions to Aurangzeb himself, but, curiously, 
enough, did not conceive the idea of invoking 
the aid of Sevaji or of shifting to his dominions 
so close to them. Neither did this idea occur to 
the merchants themselves nor were suggestions 
to this effect made to them by their. English 
friends whom they approached. Seeing how 
conspicuous Sevaji had already become, the 
attitudes of the Hindus of Goa, Chaul, and Surat 
remain inexplicable unless it is conceded 
that the Hindu population of his time never took 

him to be what he is nowadays represented 
to have been. 


*^Storia do M#gor, 2n4 - Vol. page 142. 
t E. E K., Vol. page 136— UO. 
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Tlir following ■aiiecdote''' which is often 
niirrated with approbation' gives;:- US an idea of 
how Sevaji's Hindu conteinporarie-s interpreted 
liis deeds- Wfien he fled .from: ^Agra lie *as well as 
his companions, travelled- ■hi the garb' of 
saimiyasis. The story runs thus : the pretended 
sanniyasis one evening took refuge in the house 
of a peasant in a village on the Godavari. The old 
mother of the host apologized to the holy men 
for the poor fare placed before them^ saying that 
the troopers of the brigand Shivaji had recently 
robbed the village. She cursed them and 
their master to her heart's content. Shivaji noted 
the names of the peasants and the village care- 
fully and on liis return home summoned the 
family of his host and gave them more than what 
they had lost in the raid/'* , 

It was very kind of Sevaji that he gave them 
hnore than what they had lost in the raid/ But this 
one instance of compensation should not make 
us blind to the innumerable cases of robbery 
and plunder, wherein the losses of the -sufferers 
could not possibly have been compensatedi It is 
only in the cursing of th.e old woman that we 
get the moral of the story. : When she cursed 
Sevaji and his followers ^ to her heart's content ' she 

• See SarJkar’s Shivajf, m Ed. page Uo. 




^mly g-ive -expression to the feelings of the 
thousands of persons, Hindus as well as Muslims, 
who like her wererobbcd. It is also to be noted 
that it mud have been a Hindu family with 
whom Sevaji had gone to stay ; and the old 
womim a follower of the same religion in the 
iitered of which he is said to have been lighting 
a^iinst the Muslim kings. That the story sliould 
liave been narrated as an instance' of Sevaji's muni- 
licence shows us not only the lengths to 
which his admirers can go in their own way> 
hut also that novel standard of judgment which 
their mental perversion has set up. 

Aurangzeb himself though considerably 
alarmed at the dimensions and effectiveness 
which the rising of Sevaji eventually assumed, 
never attached any religious importance to the 
matter. That Emperor is very often blamed for 
his suspicious nature. But we find him sending 
Hindu generals against Sevaji and stationing 
Hindu regiments under Hindu Qiladars in the Mar- 
liatha territory. And his trust was never 
betrayecL No Hindu, whether general or soldier, 
was sent against Sevaji, fought’ .with less . 
than his Mdslim brother. The ardour, 
patience exhibited by ]ai Singh during 
Sevaji were worthy of 
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Auraiigzeb himself. Who can exaggerate the 
integrity of xManohar Das Gaur and the daunt- 
lessnsss of Aniar Singh Chanda vat who laid down 
iiis life in the service of tlie Mughal Emperor ? 
From the side of Sevaji, Tanaji Malusare inspires 
the young Marhathas of this generation with 
daring and courage. Did the Rajput Qiladar 
Udaibhan fight with less bravery and gallantry 
on Aurangxeb’s behalf ? 

Similarly the kings and nobles of Bijapur 
never took Sevaji to be more than an ordinary 
rebel. Though that rebel in the course of time 
became a serious menace to the existence of their 
kingdom, there is nothing to show that the 
Bijapuris ever apprehended that the forces of 
Hinduism as such were arrayed against them. 
We find them trusting against Sevaji Hindu 
generals, and the latter in their turn never for- 
fi'iting the confidence reposed in them. The 
king of Golkonda went one step further. He 
welcomed the Marhatha chief and his army in 
iiis own capital, financed him with a princely 
donation, and commissioned him to coni^uer the 
Bijapuri Karnatic on his behalf. 
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In examining Sevaji's conduct towards tliem 
generally too much importance is attached' to his 
wars and plundering. The instinct of self-aggran- 
disement always determines the conduct of the 
man of the world. But it does not mean that 
all other feelings are absent in him. Sevaji and 
his Marhathas, far from displaying any spirit of 
hatred and revenge, which the historians of this 
generation would generally like us to believe, 
exhibited a remarkable reverence and considera- 
tion for the Muhammadan princes. We are simply 
amazed to-day at the herculean eiforts of Shahji to 
revive the glories of the house of Nizam Shah, 
Tfie fallen house of Ahmadnagar seems to have 
continued to command the love and fidelity of 
the Marhathas long after its final dismemberment, 
even in the days of Sevaji. A certain demand 
of the English factors was characterised by 
Sevaji's officers as * being positively against the 
laws and constitutions of their country now and 
formerly of the Nizam Shahi kingdom by which 
they are still governed.'"^ It has already been 
shown how Narayan Shenvi, the Hindu agent of 
the English factors at the eve of Sevaji's corona- 
tion, was in doubt as to whether 'he will be 
crowned in person or some other prince, for it is 
F. R, Vok page 36S., ■ 
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fpported {hat he hath a prince ot Nizam Shahi 
Jace in his custody.'* The testimony of the 
Hindu writer of Tankh-i-Shivaji is connotative 
ot tJie Marhatiias identifying themselves witli 
the house of Nizam Shah and of their claiming 
possession of the Deccan only on behalf of the 
Ahmadnagar princes. They are said to hav’e 
written to Anrangzeb that the Deccan was 
originally under the Nizam Shah whose descen- 
dants are now in power. Your Majesty has no 
right to this province."f 

The attitude of Sevaji towards the Bijapuris 
is no less significant. He plundered the 
dominion of his liege Lord, captured its forts, 
and annexed its provinces, biit he does not seem 
to have been devoid of the last sap of affection 
for his sovereign. He helped Adil Shah at a most 

critical juncture and prolonged the existence of 

Bijapur by seven years, i.e., beyond his own 
lifetime. When approached ' by Sidd’i Masud, 
the Bijapuri regent, in 1679, he undertook the 
defence of that kingdom against the Moghal 
invaders. The Siddi had approached him 
i'^tying: 

‘‘Vouare a heieditafy servant, elevated by this court. 

• F. B. S., page ' ' ' ' 

t ‘ Modern Keview/ i907, Ft 2, P, 280 ’ 
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'\ud ilierefore you will feci for this Iiousc , riiore ; thaij 
ran. We crannot defend the kjt»gdoin and itsiorts; without your 
aid. Be true to your salt ; turn towards us. Command whar 
\nu consider proper and it shall be done by 

Sevaji’s conduct toward^ the lung of 
konda was only consistent with his behaviour 
toward: other. ..Muslim powers/ It: was 
consideration and reverence for the Qiitb Shah 
and humility as regards himself. When he was 
entering Hyderabad, we are informed by Sabhasad* 
Abul Hasan Tana Shah wanted to accord him the 
customary welcome by going out for the purpose 
of receiving him. But Sevaji would not have it* 
Probably he did not consider himself worthy of 
such reception. His message was, '' Youshoijlcl not 
come. You are my^elder brother. I am your 
younger brother. You should not come forward 
Still more surprising is the description of his relar 
|il|! I ’ lions with that monarch as given by Sevaji hi mseif 

to the French. In the first audience/' writes 
Francois Martin, the French Governor of 
Pondichery, Sevaji complained against our 
people for having defied the king of Golkonda 
whom he called his father^ his loni, and his 
smereignJ*^ 

* See Sarkat's Shlvaji, 3rd Ed, page 331. » 

.t Sen’s SWa Chhatrapatt P. 121. 

I F. B. S, page 277. 
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Those who have been trained in the 
Marhatha School will find the description of his 
relations with the occupant of the imperial 
throne of Delhi rather startling. It is- 
affirmed very often that considering himself the 
representative of the ‘regenerated' Hindus of the 
South he could not brook even for a moment the 
idea of his being a subordinate to the Moghal Em- 
peror. It is submitted that there is nothing further ' 
from the truth than this vain assertion. There is - 
nothing in the career of Sevaji to suggest that' 
the notion of bending his head to the imperial' 
authority was repugnant to him as a matter of 
political principle or of" self-respect. Early in his 
life, at the time of Shahji’s captivity at Bijapur 
; he had entreated Prince Murad to secure Shah. 

I Jahan's pardon for the past misdeeds of his- 

; father, expressing a desire to serve the Emperor. 

! Once more at the time of Aurangzeb’s invasion 

f of Bijapur in 1657 he offered his services to the 

j imperialists. Though during the war he plun- 

? dered the Moghal dominions, later on he applied 

i for pardon and professed to repent for his past 

I misconduct. Again, his mortification was com- 

j plete at the hands of Jai Singh and Diler Khan. 

I While standing at the door he begged an interview 

: with the former, but the proud Rajput sent his 

■■ 

t : 
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secretary'' w'itli ''a most luniiiliating message 
directing the latter to meet Sevaji and tell him that 
if he agreed to surrender all his forts he might 
come, otherwise he sh/)iild turn back from the 
place/' The treaty of Piirandhar not only 
deprived him of the greater part of his territories, 
but wkit remained witk him was left only ^ on 
condition of loyalty and service to the 
Imperial throne/ He entered the Moghal service 
in the name of his son and agreed to send him 
with live thousand horse to attend on the Moghal 
governor of the Deccan, and excused himself 
from attending the court because reason 

of ray late unwise and disloyal acts, I have 
not the face to wait on the Emperor. I shall 
depute my son to be His Majesty's servant and 
slave,./'* Like 'a penitent offender he had to 
give up for some 'time the wearing of his 
weapons arrd declare : I shall serve t'fie Emperor 
as one of his devoted biit unarmed servants/^ 
May, he had to play the part of the servant of the 
servants of Aurang^eb. "He was a recipient of 
favours from’ Jai Singh 'as well as 'Diler'Kham 
Henceforth 'for about three years hfe conducted 
himself first as the “ dutiful servant '*and' tfien as 
fhe“- obedient vassal of the Emperor, ob'servingj, 
when necessary^ 'all the formalities required by the 
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etiquette of the Moghal court 'On 'the' ’very 
■next day after his surrender, like the humblest of 
Moghai mansabdars when ^ placed in similar 
circumstances, he had to go fow-ard for six miles 
on foot to welcome the imperial farman and 
to put on the robe of honour. During the 
Moghal invasion of Bijapur lie rendered ineri- 
torioiis service, for which, as would have been 
so in tlie case of any other servant of tlie E^mpire, 
he received from the Emperor a letter of appro- 
bation, a robe of honour and a jewelled dagger- 
He was also commissioned to besiege Panhaia. 
h is a different matter that he failed in the 
enterprize.* 

A distinguished authority on Marhatha 
History has been pleased to write that Sevaji 
could not even in theory acknowledge tlie 
supremacy of the Great Mughal. Consequently 
wiien he had to submit to the terms imposed 
on him by Jai Singly he got the stipulated 
mansab for his son Sambhaji, then a boy of 
seven, but did not degrade himself to the position 
(if a Mughal mansabdarf'. It is submitted that 
when after ser^ung under the Moghal banner in 

*See$ark 2 ir's Shivaji, 3rd, Ed;-, pages 
fSee Sea’s Administrative System of the Mar^ithas 
page 183. 
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the baltle^fieldi and carrying on the- behests: ,o 
Mughal commander in the arena of war'i 
to the imperial court, laid, before: the Emperor 
1^500 gold pieces as^iVasr, and Rs* 6,000 by lyay 
of fi/lwr and took u stand in the row of the 
Mughal nobility, there was nothing left to 
^^degrade him to the position of a Moghal 
mansabdar."* By his conduct he clearly showed 
that he intended to join the Moghal service. 
Indeed, his grievance against Atirai^g;^^b by its 
very nature should set all doubts at rest. His 
complaint was tliat he was assigned the same 
rank as his servant Nitaji and his seven years old 
son Sambhaji were given even without going to 
the imperial court, and that he was made to 
stand behind Jaswant Singh 'whose back my 
soldiers have seen.^ There was no question of 
, Sevaji's not degrading himself to the position of 

' a Mughal mansabdar. The fact was that Aurang- 

zib himself, rightly or wrongly, did not consider 
him worthy of that honour and dignity in the 
Moghal court which Sevaji claimed as his due 
and to whicii he aspired. Thus, as far as Sevaji 
is concerned he approached the foot of the 
Mughal emperor with the most sanguine 
expectation : and it was Aurangzeb only who 

• See Sarkar’s SInvaji, Srd Ed. pages 143 and 114. 
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could have degraded the former by rejecting his 


Even after his escape from Agra, for some 
time lic kept up theattikide of reverence towards 
the Moglial government. He professed terror of 
the imperial army and offered to make his sub- 
mission again and sent a contingent of 400 men 
under his son to fight under the Moghal banner. 
Later, he wrote to Jaswant Singh, the Emperor 
has cast me off. Otherwise I intended to have 
begged the task of recovering Qandhar with iny 
unaided resources. I fled (from Agra) in fear of 
my life. Mirza Raja, my patron, is dead. If 
through your intercession I am pardoned, 1 
shall send Shambhu to wait on the Prince 
(Muazzam) and serve as a mansabdar at the 
head of my followers wherever ordered. 
(Dilkusha 69 — 70)/' Sevaji's prayers were granted 
and cluriug 1667-69^ according to the testimony 
of tiie English factors he conducted himself as 
‘hAurangzeb's vassal (bound) to do whatever is 
commanded by 'the Prince/'^ 

Lastly, the demand of Chauth wliich amounted 
only to one-fourth of the Government revenue 
by its very nature implied the acknowledgement 


' See Sarkar’s Shivaji, 3rd Ed. pages 163, 1G4 aitd i68. 



of a rightfully constituted authority, as it was in 
the case of the Koli Rajas of Ramnagar, wlio 
collected Chauth. from certain parts of Portguese 
possessions* Why did Sevaji not require the 
Chauth-paying districts to stop making payments 
to the Moghal government and pay the whole 
amount to him instead ? He ought to have 
proceeded not only boldly but also straiglit- 
lorwardly. The policy that he .adopted is not 
that of the conqueror who claims possession 
of a land and the 'right of making assessments 
and collections simply because of the effective dis- 
possession of his enemy, but that of the robber 
who has not the courage to challenge tlie 
authority of the rightful master but concerns 
himself only with what can be acquired, by 
means detestable or otherwise, in the absence of 
the protecting force supplied by the latter* 

The above lines should be suiBBcient to make 
it clear that Sevaji as far as it was not inconsis- 
tent with his principles of robbery and free- 
booting was never slow in conducting himself 
respectfully towards the Moghal Emperor. With 
iiis methods of plunder and policy of depredation, 
liis reverence alsoior the Emperor seems to have 
been inherited by the Marhatha sardars of the 
18 th century. ■ Even- in the palmy* days* of the 
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f Feshwas the hold and impress of the house of 

Aurangzeb on Marhatha imagination were pecu- 
liarly its own. At a time when the fortunes of 
their predatory power were rapidly ascending 
and the authority of the Moghal Emperor was 
fast declining and drifting towards its ultimate 
downfall, the love and regard for the latter of 
Sahu, the grandson of Sevaji and the then 
. Chhatrapati of the Marhatha people, were Still 

so great that he 'objected to the construction of 
the Delhi Darwaza of Puna, saying that agate 
facing the north would mean defiance and insult 
of the Badshah.' The first Peshwa Balaji Vishwa- 
nath was only too glad to get iiis master enrolled 
as a Mughal mansabdar, undertaking to perform 
all the duties of an imperial servant with professed 
obedience and humility. Sevaji had abstained 
from attempting the plunder of Burhanpur and 
Aurangabad, the Mhghal capitals of the Deccan. 
The second Peshwa Baji Rad also 'refrained 
from causing any harm to the imperial metro- 
polis when it lay at his ' mercy and the reason 
assigned for this conduct clearly shows how the 
Marhathas still respected the weak emperor lihe 
third Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao only conformed 
to the policy of his father and grandfather. The 
conquest of Malwa was effected by force of the 
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XIarliatha arms, but the Peslnva could not deem 
its occupation legitimate until he had obtained 
a Farman for the same from the Emperor. After 
the disaster of Panipat the Peshwas more or less 
ceased to take active interest in the affairs of the 
Xorth. But the attitude of their lieutenants 
remained the same. In the early seventies of the 
eighteenth centuiy, Mahadji Sindhia found it 
necessary to beg the Emperor Shah Alam to come 
back from Allahabad and occupy the throne of 
his illustrious forefathers at Delhi. Sindhia in 
Ibe course of time succeeded in establishing his 
authority over a considerable part of Northern 
India, but he preferred to rule it in the name of 
the emperor and as his servant. Though the 
Patel retained the substance of power in his own 
hands, he left ‘ the shadow in all its original 
glory and majesty wilthout' making any encroach- 
ment upon its sanctity. Nana Farnavis, the 
famous minister of Pima described the emperor 
in his autobiography as Prithvi Pati,* the lord of 
the earth, at a time when the latter, not to speak 

•AdmiDisttative System ol the Marathas pages I83&184. While 
expressing my indebtedness to Dr. Surendranath Sen for the 
inforniation of'sOme of these facts which he has collected at one 
place and which weie beyond the limits of my research 
I cannot help saying that it is indeed a novel interpretation 
which he has sought to pat. ' Why should the weak, indolent, 
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of the Deccan, could not have made himself felt 
effectively even in the streets of Delhi. It has 
been seen already how Sevaji had to walk six 
miles in order to receive Aurangzeb's farman. 
That had happened at a time when the Marhatha 
power was in its humble infancy and when the 
Mughal Emperor was feared and respected 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
In the nineties of the 18th century, when the 
fortunes of the imperial house had sunk to the 
lowest ebb, and when the influence of the socalled 
confederacy extended from Hardwar in the North 
to the extreme South, the Peshwa Madho Rao 
Narain, the head and the representative of the 
Marhatha people, and his officers were still proud 

and easeloving Sahu whose, indifference to the matters of the 
state was equalled only by his own non-interference with the 
policy of the Peshawas and their subordinates, Be able to 
dominate the imagination of the Marhatha people, who had been 
fighting till then for the sake of their de»fc and dharma so 
effectively— not only in his life but also after his death daring 
the whole century of their e.vistance in the country as a political 
power-as to take them awav from the path of independence 
at d liberty, chalked out for them by his grand father at a time 
when the VInghal Emperor dominated the land from one end 
to the other, and suddenly throw them back to the old status of 

allegianceandfidelity— nominal though it was— to a penniless 
and powerless person uhose only recommendation was this 
shat he represented the house of Aurangreb ? 

« 
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to receive the title of V:ikil-i-mutluq from the 
Mughal emperor at his own capital Poon.i with 
the same pomp and ceremony as would have 
marked the occasion in the days of Akbar liimself. 
The scene may he described in the words of the 
Historian of the Marhathas ; — 

“The following morning was appointed for ilie grand 
lereinony of investing the Peshwa with tlie title mid 
dignity of Wukeel-i-mootluq. And Sindhia spared no pains to 
render it as imposing as possible. A grand suit of tents wa.s 
l>itched at a distance from his own camp. The Fcsiiwa pro- 
veeded towards tiiem with the most pompous form. At the 
lurthcr and uf these splendid apartments, a throne meant to 
leprescnt that ot the emperor of the Moghals was erected, on 
which was displayed tire imperial farman, the khillut or dresses 
investiture, and all the principal, insignia, IhePeshw'a, oh 
approaching the throne, made his obeisance thrice, placed 101 
gold mohars upon it us a nuzur or offering, and took his seat 
mi its left../’* 

Such was the habitual respect which Sevaji 
and this successors were wont to show to the 
imperial housie of Timur; and such was the halo 
uf glory with wliich the Marhatha imagination 
had invested the person of the Mughal Emperor. 

There is no dispute about the nature of treat- 
ment which Sevaji meeted out to the Muhammadans 
as a religious community. It is not controversial 

*Grant Duff's History Of the Marathas Vo'. HI, page "8. 
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that it was one of regard and consideration. 
Historians speak of his reverence for the 
J-tuhaminadan saint Baba Yaqut of Khelsi, and of 
his assignments of Inamlands and annuities to 
Muslim shrines and institutions. For this they rely 
on the testimony of Sabhasad who writes that the 
‘ illumination of, and food offerings to the shrines 
of Muhammadan saints (peer) and the mosques 
of the iHuhammadans were continued (by state 
allowance) according to the importance of (each), 
place’.* Khafi Khan’s remarks about his making 
‘it a rule that whenever his followers went plun- 
dering they should do no harm to the mosques, 
the Book of God, or the women of anyone', and 
about his being 'careful to maintain the honour of 
women and children of Muhammadans when they 
fell into his hands’ have won very loud applause 
for him. But there is one aspect of the matter 
which is always overlooked. Could it have been 
possible for Sevaji to pursue this policy while 
in a ceaseless religious crusade against 
the .Muslim powers? One can imagine a refined 
military leader fighting a battle in the name' of 
his religion and still enjoining his soldiers 
abstain from causing any harm to his enemy’s 

tSeris Siva Chhattrapati, page 39* ■■ 
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objects of religious veneration. Bui in the time 
of war a soldier ' mitst necessarily commit all 
sorts of excesses. It is not possible to believe 
that such injunctions could be carried on 
invariably and uniformly for such a long time as 
Sevaji's military career in those circumstances 
in which he is alleged to have been fighting. No 
one with any sense of responsibility ever described 
the wars of the Rajas of Vijainagar with 
their Muslim neighbours as religious crusades. 
Still those wars offer instances of the desecration 
of mosques and the destruction of the copies 
of tlie Koi^an. It is simply impossible to 
believe that Sevaji could cany on his wars in 
the name of his religion and motherland against 
tliree Muhammadan powers with so much 
vigour and enthusiasm as are ascribed not only 
to him but also to his followers without a copy 
of the (Junin being burnt and without a mosque 
toeing damaged! The two circumstances are not 
compatible with each other. The truth of the 
latter preposition being accepted at all hands 
tlie former must necessarily be rejected. 

Again, the fervour of a religious war by its 
very nature cannot be one-sided. The enthusiasm 
of one party must necessarily be reflected in the 


. 
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activities ot the other. The enemies of the 
European crusaders were no less zealous tlian 
tliey- But no such vigour ever marked the 
efforts of Savaji's opponents. No soldier of Bija 
pur or Delhi ever burnt with the fire of religion 
All seem to have been as cold as snow. With the 
exception of Diler Khan whose name is insepar- 
ably associated with that of a much more ener- 
getic and able Hindu general Jai Singh, no officer 
of the first rank seems to have applied himself 
whole heartedly against Sevaji. The Mughal officers 
have been very justly condemned for the lethargy 
shown in tlie Marhatha campaigns. This is 
not all. Some of them were, indeed, crimi- 
nals of the first class. Of the minor officers, 
there was one Siddi Hilal, who, though in the 
Emperor’s service, " used to write secretly to 
Sevaji everything that occured in the Mughal 
i:ead quarters;” and later on, when on one occasion 
wa> censured for his failure against the Mar- 
hatlias, he openly deserted to the latter w'ith all 
his followers. Of the officers of the first rank, 
M-ihabat Khan, though a hereditary servant of the 
empire and a most responsible official, (showed so 
much slackness in his operations against Marhathas 
that, rigidly or wrongly, he was actually suspect- 
ed by Aurangzib to have been bribed by Sevaji. 
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oanaatir Kf,an was another hij.h official upon 
whom Sevaji tried his jjolden bait successfuJlv. 
ri.ough the viceroy and the coinmander-in- 
chief of the Mughal forces in the Deccan, he 
remained inactive all that time that Sevaji was 
absent in the Karnatic, and let that golden opportu- 
nity slip away unavailed. Not to speak of others, 
eren prince Muazzain, though appointed to the 
same charge more than once, never showed tnucb 
concern about the rnather. At one time he was 
actually suspected by many to have united himself 
with Sevaji against his father. Of the Bijapuri 
nobles, Rustam-i-^aman was noiurious for his 
sympathies for the Marhatha chief. Many other 
grandees of that decadent kingdom were similarly 
susi^ected at some time or other to have been 
won over by Sevaji. Such avas the nature of 
opposition that the members of the Muslim com- 
munity offered to Sevaji's rise. Of the ordinary 
Muslims there were many who sided with him 
actively and openly. We hear of the Pathan 
soldiers entering his service. He also did not 
hesitate in giving responsible posts to the .Muslims 
who joined him. Qazi Hvder wbn 
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<hte sliould not fail to appreciate -the signiticancr 
of these appointments. Had Sevaji addressed liim- 
self to the task of suppressing the forces of 
Islam as sucii, neither would he have given such 
iiiipi^rtant pos*s to the followers of that religion^ 
nor would have the .latter themselves probably 
entered his service. Their union became possible 
l)ecause l.H)th of tiieiii felt that the other was 
nic,>ved by wordJy considerations only. 


There is one more fact tiie significance of 
which no historian of to-day should fail to 
appreciate. As we saw, Prof, Jadunath Sarkar has 
based his account rnainiy on the letters, etc. of 
tijc English factors. This he lias done verv 
properly. Their factories were situated on all 
Sides of Sevajihs dominions. They had great 
opportunity of informing themselves with what 
happened in different parts of the western 
Deccan. Tliey had their own scouts to give 
them timely warnings of Sevaji's motives and inten- 
tions. Their letters were addressed to their 'Owu 
kith and kin ; and, therefore, we have no reason 
to suppose tiiat they would intentionally give a 
distorted version, or suppress anything worth 
inentibniiig. Again, their letters cover a period 
of no less tfian 20 years of Sevajrs et^entful |ife. 
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Jlieir. magniUide and.tjie vastness of material 
contained ill tliem ...may be judged from the fact 
iJiat, , only a, selection of what appeared relevant 
to Mr. Paranjpe ■■ has been pubiished^ as said 
aibove, in no-le.ss.tbaji. closely printed pages 
of 20x26. ■■ .Tr.ue, they occasiornilly received 
in-correct tidings, and consequently, sometimes 
we find them despatching erroneous news. But it 
cannot be believed for a inonient that ail of them 
should have failed for such a long time to note 
anything, however insignificant but nonetheless 
worth mentioning, about the Mariiatha chief. 

1 he writers of these letters include among them 
no less shrewd observers than Oxindens, Gerald 
Aungier, Childe and Thomas Niceolis, whose 
despatches breathe intelligence and common 
sense. \¥e see them warning home authorities 
agamst a proposed religious policy as likely 
to prejudice the Indian mind,* commenting 
iipon tlie baintui effects of the Portuguese 
attempts of conversion, speaking of the 
mtolerance and folly ol the Qd/A of Surat, f and 
adversely criticizing Aurangzebhs religious policy.^ 

As for vSevaji there is nothing about him which 

*E. b\ R., Vol. I, page BU and 314. 
fE. F. R,, Vol. I, pajfe ISfland 137. 

I-E. F. R., Vol.- 1, page '1 20 and 1 zL 
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' they do not say. They speak of his robberies 

^ und plundering raids and their effect upon trade. 

They record his fights with the Bijapuris and the 
Miighals, mentioning his triumphs as well as 
; reverses. They speak of his secret understand- 

i ings with the Mughal and the Bijapuri generals 

and of his dealings with the Portuguese and 
• the king of Golkonda. In short, it is not too much 

to say that ever since he caught their attention, it 
is possible to trace his varpng fortunes from their 
despatches from day to day. Btit the' most 
significant thing about these letters is that they do 
not say a word, which by the widest stretch of 
imagination can be interpreted to mean an effort 
on his part to elevate Hindu society and Hindu 
religion. It is simply inconceivable that they would 
have failed to note only such features of ^Vaji's 
conduct as would have created the implession 
in their minds that his activities were directed 
toward the betterment of Hindu religion and its 
social system- Had it occurred to anyone of 
them that Sevaji was fighting against the 
Muhammadans for the sake of his religion 
he would have necessarily made note of it. 
The significance of this omission should be 
duly appreciated. Anyone who has perused 
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the iiwaluable work . of; Sarkar oo Sevaji 
knows that the English factory records 
constitute our most important source of 
information about ' the, Marhatha chief. The 
absence of such material in such a vast and varied 
source is unaccountable* The only possible 
inference is that the factors had nothing of this 
kind to note and transmit. Writing everything 
about him, why should all of them conspire to 
maintain such a deep silence only in regard to 
his services to Hinduism ? 

Obviously, Sevaji's private life did not concern 
them as much as his doings in public. Their 
letters speak a good deal about his strictly per- 
sonal affairs, which abundantly proves his devout- 
ness as a private Hindu. They record his 
living with the Brahmans; speak of his bathing 
at Gokarna*; and mention his dedicating a 
golden umbrellaf to a holy shrine. But they do 
not say a word about any benefit that might have 
accrued to his religion through him. We admit 
his being a devout Hindu of orthodox practices: 
we deny his taking up the cause of Hinduism 
against Islam. 


•B. F. R., VoL I, page 97. 
fE. F. R., Vol, I, page 360. 
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Besides the factors, many contemporary 
travellers have left the record of their impressions 
and observations of Sevaji's time. Some of 
tliem l)ave spoken of him only incidentally while 
others have given more or less detailed accounts 
of his deeds and character. Many of them were 
undoubtedly misinformed ; yet there are a few 
whose testimony is reliable and whose opinions 
deserve consideration. It is not possible 
to ignore the evidence of men like Bernier, 
Dellon, Fryer and Manucci. Their attitude 
towards him is just the same as that of the 
English factors. They tell everything about 
him, ranging from bazaar gossip to what they 
came to know from personal experience, but 
there is nothing in their writings to suggest his 
fighting in the interest of Hinduism against Islam. 
They describe his wars and plundering but do not 
make even a passing reference to what have 
been understood by the modern historians as 
causes underlying them. The significance of 
their being siient will be understood 
better if it is explained with reference to 
the conditions prevalent now. Was it possible 
for a foreigner to visit this country in 1930 and 
witness the everyday strikes, picketings and 
bovcott demonstrations without at the same 
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time also_ noting the causes of the discontent 
responsible therefor ? It would appear from 
^^Foreign Biographies of Shivaji/'^^English Factory 
Records on Shi vaji*' and the Source Book of 
Maratha History/' Vol that no less than twenty 
such travellers have left their views about Sevaji- 
But none of them has said a word whicli may lend 
countenance to the theory of championship. 
Tins is not all ; some of them attribute such 
deeds and such policy to him as are not only 
incompatible with the claim of championship 
but as would have put to disgrace any 

Hindu, prince or peasant. There was Nicholas 
Manucci, the Venetian traveller* No foreigner 
resided in India longer than he. He lived in 
this country for more than sixty years and wit- 
nessed all stages of the growth of the 

Marhatha power under Sevaji and after his death. 

He hated Aurangzeb so intensely that he was 

prepared to go so far as to suggest to the 

Marhathas an easy way of killing that emperor. 

In his Storia he openly rejoices at Mughal s' 
reverses, and it is not without some unwillingfiess 
that he records their triumphs. But even he 
ioes not present the struggle of Sevaji and 
fiis successors against the empire as a war of 
iiationai independence. .Despite his strong 




sympathy hjr the Marhathas the latter appear 
hi his ivork as a .hand '..of robbers and Sevaji 
IS their chief. This is subtantially true of the 
accounts of all other travellers:* 

Now we come to the. Persian histories. They 
!iav€ been written by .'Muhammadans as well as 
Hindus. As remarked above, they represent the 
point of viem' of Bijapur.as well as Delhi. Most ,■ , 
of these historians had had' the experience of those 
circumstances which were Sevaji's owri^ creation.. . „ ^ 

Some of them admire his bravery,; power of organ- 
ization and perseverence, while others speak 
highly of his regard for, holy men; but no one 
interprets his efforts as directed against Islam and j 

aimed at the glorification- of Hinduism. We may , ' ■ - 1 

take up the case of Bhimsen Burhanpuri, the | 

author of Nuskha-i-Dilkusha. He lived in the ; 

Deccan throughout his life, possessed a fair | 

knowledge of Sevaji^s affairs, and personally took | 

part in the military operations conducted by 
Auraiigzeb against the Marhathas. He appreciates 
many traits of the formers character. His book was 
not meant for the eye of the Mughal Emperor. Its 
language is not such as a court fiattei'er would 
liave used. His account is singularly free from 
hyperbole and verbosity. ' Above ail he was 
himself a Hindu. But to the Marhatha struggle 
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lie does not give the'., colour of a religious war. 
There was nothing to prevent him from record- 
ing that they were , fighting in the interest of 
their religion. The absence of such a suggestion’ 
in the work of a contemporary Hindu, being 
peculiarly significant,, should be neither ignored 
!}or should its importance under estimated. 

The testimony of Muhammadan writers 
in Persian is much the same. It may be 
obiected that as they were Muhammadans they 
liad reason to suppress and misrepresent the 
real nature of Sevaji’s deeds. The argument 
may appear to be convincing, but in reality it 
carries no force. Their works were primarily 
meant for the Muhammadan nobility of their 
own day. it cannot be supposed that they could 
apprehend the subsequent convulsions of the 
18th century, the decline and the downfall of 
the Mughal empire, and the ushering in of a 
new era in India with such changed standards 
of public conduct as we find to-day. Had 
they felt that Sevaji was fighting for the sake 
of his religion, it would only have supplied 
them with additional reason to support the 
policy of their sovereign. And for that they 
had nothing to do but to state his alleged 
ambitions and. aspirations and add a few more 
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abusive and vituperative epithets to his 
name. 

With all respect for Sevaji’s historians we 
connot help saying that few of them have 
attempted to appreciate the true significance 
of the robberies and plundering excursions 
which constitute such a conspicuous part of his 
career. As noted above no contemporary writer 
ever observed that he discriminated between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the course of 
those raids. All accounts agree in suggesting 
that all classes equally suffered at his hands. 

The parts adjacent to Maharashtra being 
mostly populated by the Hindus, the 
defenceless villages and small towns, trenerally 
inhabited in them alone, in the very nature of the 
case must have had to bear the brunt of his raids. 
We frequently hear of the wrongs suffered by 
the Hindus at the hands of Muhammadan kings. 
Has anybody attempted to compute the loss, 
economic, moral, and material, which Hindu 
society suffered as a result of those incessant 
excursions of robbery and plunder which extended 
over a period of no less than thirty-four 
years of Sevaji’s restless life ? Taking into 
consideration the misery of untold of multitudes 
Hindus who must have been reduced to paupers 
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by Ill's love of plunder, or who must have been 
rendered homeless due to his burnings and 
devastations, or who must have died a most 
cruel and painful death due to his novel methods 
of torture, I am delinitely of opinion that to the 
Hindus of the Western Deccan, Kanara, Konkan, 
and the Karnatic, with whom only lie came into 
contact, Sevaji did much more harm than 
Aurangzeb or anybody else. 

This is about the writers of Persian and 
European languages. An analysis of the contem- 
porary Marhatha writers’ notions of Sevaji's aims 
and ideals would lead us to the same conclusion. 
Here we shall deal with Sabhasarl only. Writing 
at a time when the socalled war of national 
independence was raging furiously he must 
have painted the character and deeds of his 
master as best he could, so that his country- 
men labouring under exceptionally depressing 
circumstances might not abandon the ideal of 
religious emancipation. But in the whole of the 
bakkar there is not a word to suggest that 
Sevaji’s ambitions included doing good to 
religion and motherland. When I read Dr. 
Sen’s translation of Sabhasad for the first time 
1 vvas.struck by the difference between Sabhasad’s 
■Sivaji” and the ^'Shivaji” of modern writers. 
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: The Shivaji '' of modern writers may be seen 

I ill the works of Ranade, Takakhav, Sardesai and 

I Savarkar. According to them his whole life 

I was devoted to those sacred ' causes. But 

I the ‘‘'Sivaji'' of Sabhasad was merely a robber 

I and plunderer who sometimes aspired to make 

I territorial annexations also, and who, at iiis best, 

* does not seem to have been more than an ordinary 

^ ambitious ruler of medieval type. The words 

which Sabhasad puts into the mouth of Sevaji 
while describing the death of his father, Shahji, 
and the birth of his son, Rajaram, may be taken 
to indicate his own notions of Sevaji's ideals. On 
hearing the news of Shahji’s, death, he is 
reported to have said : — 

It would have been well if the Maharaj (Shahji) had 
(survived longer and) witnessed the heroic deeds of a son like 
me. Now to whom should I show my valour. Formerly 
1 killed Afzal Khan, punished and defeated Saista Khan, and 
wetu to Delhi, after an interview with the Mirza Rajah. Having 
seen 'the Badshah I came back to my own kingdom. Then 
1 captured many forts, plundered many towns and enlisted an 
army of 40,00 0 cavalry in Paga and SiledarP’* 

Similarly the words, which Sevaji is alleged to 
have uttered when the news of Rajaram birth 
was delivered to him, instead of showing his con- 
CTrn for Hindu religion, .the service of which is 

■* Sen’s Siva Chhatrapati, pages 90 and 91 . 
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claimed to have been the one controlling passion 
uf all Isis activities, prove that his expectations in 
regard to the future career of his dear son, did not 
necessarily include the glorification of Hindu 
religion. He expected his son to upset ttie 
Badshahi of Delhi"' to ^^make his subjects happy’' 
to exercise power g;'eater than that of his own 
and to preserve his name by earning fame, but 
does not seem to have expected him to distinguish 
himself as the champion of Hinduism* 

Sevaji’s career is so fiill of duplicity,, 
meanness, and baser vices too provocative 
to be detailed here, and so incompatible with 
anything grand and magnificent, that tlie noble 
ideals of love of religion and patriotism can 
5 ever for a moment be imagined to have been 
the motive springs of his conduct. No one after 
dedicating his life to the service of his country 
lias ever employed himself like Sevaji in 
ruining and devastating, his own motherland 
so thoroughly, and yet' so systematically. It is 
impossible to believe that one who was moved 
to extirpate those hardships under which the 
Hindus are said to have been groaning under 
the Muslim rule, would be promoting the interest 
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ot those vcrv Hindus by behaving so treacher- 
ously as Sevaji did towards the generality of 
them, and perpetrating such cruel barbarities 
as used to be inflicted hy him on them in the 
course of his freebooting campaigns and plunder- 
ing raids. Whether one sees him as he is repre- 
sented ill the accounts of the foreign writers, 
or as he is painted by tlie Persian chroniclers, 
or even as he is depicted at times by Sabhasad 
himself, one tinds his character so repulsive and 
so disgusting that one cannot persuade himself to 
.i-.sociate such inspiring ideals with tlie name of 
that robber, as it is done nowadays so commonly 
and so uncritically. His activities were designated 
hy his contemporaries as theft ", " robbery 
“brigandage" etc.; some of the adjectives that were 
heaped on him are “villain”, “ruffian", “rougue”, 
“thief", “robber” and “brigand". No national 
leader was ever given such ugly names even by 
his enemies- Not to speak of the foreign writers, 
even Sabhasad makes Aurangzeb, Afzal Khan, and 
his followers call him (bastard), a word 

never used for those who conduct themselves 
honourably. Such words and expressions point 
out unmistakably not only the nature of the 
elfect that was produced by his unscrupulous 
deeds but also the sort of respect tliat CQuld 
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f>nve been paid to his name by a most ardent 
admirer who happened to be also his associate. 
A mind after being inspired once with the ideals 
of patriotism and love of religion can never stoop 
down to such depths of moral depravitv as 
Sevaji's habitually did. 

It is worth our while to consider those argu- 
ments of Sevaji's admirers at the hollow founda- 
tions of which the edifice of the championship has 
been so laboriously raised. It is said, in the first 
place, that the very idea of founding an indepen- 
dent state, which necessarily involved many 
dangers of life and property instead of taking 
liimself to the easy and traditional policy of 
entering the service of some Muhammadan 
king, which would have offered him ample 
scope to provide himself with wealth and power, 
is by itself a proof of the fact that he dedicated 
his life to the cause of his country and 
community. It is submitted that in the contem- 
porary records there is nothing to suggest that he 
started in life with the definite idea of founding 
an independent kingdom for himself. His 
conduct always, and especially in the beginning 
of his career, resembled more that of a robber 
and brigand than that of a ruler and king. 
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Hecondlv, even if it be conceded that even in the 
earlv stages he was possessed with the idea of 
founding iin independent kingdom it will not in 
any case be tatitamo.unt , ■ to .'his championing 
the cause of Hinduism -..against -Islam* It will 
only signify his being an ambitious Hindu which 
IS neither peculiarly meritorious nor relevant 
to the issue of ciiampionship* Thirdly, his own 
iinscnipiilotis methods and turbulent, spirit had 
rendered him totally unfit for the service of any 
organized state whose officers would be neces- 
sarily required to exercise restraint over them- 
selves* Fourthly, it cannot be said that he could 
not reconcile himself to the idea of carrying 
cm the behest of any Muslim king. More than 
once in the name of his son, and at least once 
in his owm name, as said above, he joined the 
Mtighal service, and went to the imperial 
Court with great expectation of honour and 
promotic),!!* ■ , 

Secondly, it is urged that had he not devoted 
;',„f:iis .life. to , the cause of Hindu re.ligion lie "would 
not iiave received the support of Kamdas, 
Tukaram, and other saints of Maharashtra. My 
submission is that in view of the fact that in the * 
'lOTitcmpo-ra'ry-, ■ records,, dhese ■ .sa.ints ■ are ■■ ■ ■ con--'^'- v 
spiciious by their absence this contention* falls 
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to the ground. The supporters of Raiiidas 
Swami have ‘discovered' 800 Ramdasi Muths for 
Sevaji's propaganda. But not even one of them 
has been mentioned in the letters of the English 
factors, the accounts of the foreign travellers, 
Persian histories, Sabhasad Bakhar, Jerlhe 
Shakavali, Jedhe Kareena, Tarikh-i-Shivijj, nncl 
Raigarh Bakhar. This is only a later growth 
and does not deserve our serious consideration. 

Thirdly, it is asserted with great force that 
Sevaji at the instance of Raindas gave to his flag 
the orange colour which is peculiarly favoured by 
Hindu Saniyasis. It is contended that he would 
never have done so had he not been moved by 
the considerations of Hindu religion. My reply 
is again the same. It is nowhere mentioned 
in the contemporary records that the colour of 
his flag was orange. On the other hand we know 
how on one occasion his soldiers in course of 
their struggle for the occupation of Khanderi 
island raised a white flag.* This fact, in the 
absence of strong and positive evidence to 
the contrary, is sufficient to prove that the 
colour of Sevaji's flag was wliite and not orange. 

In all probability this Bhagwa Jhanda also is a 

K. R., Vol. II, page 362. 
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later growth and should not influence our 
judgment while considering the merits of Sevaji’s 
claim. 

Very great weight is attached to an order 
said to have been given by Ssvaji at tlie time of 
his coronation that his ministers, clerks, and 
others were to use in future Marhathi and Sanskrit 
words in place of those of Persian and Arabic. 
It is contended that this order shows SevajiV 
anxiety ti) remove the cultural bondage of the 
Hindus and revive the indigenous civilization. 
My submission, in the first place, is that even 
if we do not challenge the factum of the said 
order, whicli is very doubtful, it cannot in any 
case amount to a proof of his championing 
the cause of Hinduism. Every Hindu ruler of 
tliose days was bound to be surrounded’ by 
Brahmans, and this order at its best could 
have been given only for their convenience. No 
other contemporary writer corroborates Sabhasad 
on this point ; and his own vocabulary raises a 
strong presumption to the contrary. His work is 
full of Persian and Arabic words and bears such 
a deep impress of Muhammadan influence that it 
is most unlikely that such an order was ever given 
with the fixed purpose of their elimination. In 
tile event of there being such a desire of "Sevaii 



himself, at least Sabhasad who cherished his 
iiKister^s memory so dearly would have made 
conscious attempt ' to' use Sanskrit and 
Marhathi words instead of those of Persian and 
Arabic. The latter dominated Marhathi so 
effectively (the work of; Sabhasad serving only 
as a specimen); in the - years following Sevajhs 
death and continued to.hold their own so steadly 
even in the days of the Peshwas that we cannot 
but conclude that no such movement was ever 
launched. The fact is that tlie Marhatiias even 
after their rise under the Peshwas remained so 
long under the Muhammadan influence that 
‘‘Persian'' as Dr. Sen puts it /‘has not failed to 
leave a lasting impression not only upon the 
Marathi vocabulary, but also its style and 
syntax/' The late Mr. V. K. Rajwade drew a 
table to trace the process of the gradual elimina- 
tion of Persian and Arabic words from Marhathi. 
But what strikes me most is not the prospect of 
their total elimination which has not taken place 
as yet, and of which the historians of Maha- 
rashtra do not seem to be fully conscioiis, but the 
slowness with which Sanskrit has recovered 
its own, despite the political ascendency of the 
Brahmans for such a ■ ■ long ' time. ^ 'Its '■ revival' 
was * only the natural corollary of the 
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rise of the latter. That Arabic and Persian, 
Could hold the ground so tenaciously and for 
such a long time, in spite of Brahman domination 
is, in my opinion, a conclusive proof of the fact 
that no such movement was brought into play, 
and that their elimination, except that which has 
been caused by the English educated nationalists 
of modern times, was not the result of any 
i-oiiscious attempt. This will be understood 
better by means of an illustration. In the days 
of Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, as his oral and 
written discourses show, English had come 
to dominate Urdu so effectively that it constituted 
a serious menace to Persian, Bhasha, etc. But the 
subsequent years were|a period of reaction, which 
was neither]strengthened by political forces nor 
was potentially as strong as, the Marhatha 
movement is alleged to have been. Even then 
it is not too much to say that any word of 
English a synonym of which can be found, in 
spite of some difficulty, in Bhasha, Persian, and 
Arabic is now invariably rejected in favour of the 
latter languages. What a great change and yet 
in such a short period ? Sabhasad compiled his 
work about 20 years after Sevaji’s coronation and 
U years after his death. Had there been any 
similar movement in the case of Marhathi not 



ship has not been satisfactorily established. 
Robert Orme ascribed it to Raja Jaswant Singh 
and Colonel Todd to Rana Ram Singh. However 
the English translation of the letter may be read 
in Sarkar's Shivaji, third edition, pages 327-330. 
Suffice it to say that it does not contain anything 
that could lend countenance to the theory of 
championship. It could very well have been 
wiitten by any otiier Hindu of some power and 
position. A pprusal of the letter will show that 
the first two pages are devoted to the glory of 
the rules of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jehan and 
the prosperity which the country had enjoyed in 
their times. The third mainly deals with the 
discontent and unrest due to poverty and taxa- 
tion alleged to have been then widespread. The 
fourth proceeds to say that Hinduism and Islam 
are essentially one, as God is styled in the Quran 
Rabb-ul-Alamin, the Lord of all men, and not 
-Rabb-ul-Muslemin, the Lord of the Muslims oniv. 
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j The last blit one para of the letter is very 

; sii^iiificant* It advises the Emperor to levy the 

f jazia first on Rana Raj Singh ^^who is the head 

of the Hindus. Then it would not be so very 
ciifliciilt to collect it from me as I am at your 
1 sf^rvice/' Tnere are even hints to Aurailg^eb's 

I religious steal but the one notable thing is that. 

the writer nowhere asserts himself as the protector 
* (if the Hindii'^ and tiie custodian of their civic 

rights. In fact any other Hindu that time 
without having served the cause of Hinduism 
and without having the ambition of serving tlie 
cause of Hinduism could have written the 
letter. There is nothing extraordinary to mark 
out the writer as the champion of the Hindu 
j' cause. 

Let us now consider Prof. Sarkar's opinion on 
tliis point. While perusing his book one under* 
stands that according to him Sevaji was no more 
tlian a powerful robber and plunderer who lost no 
opportunity that was offered to him of aggrandiz- 
ing himself at the expense of his weak or unwary 
neigliboiirs. Neither his doings seem to be animated 
by tile love of Hindu religion or motherland nor 
do the Hindus themselves seem to be especially^ 
attached to him. But near the end of the book 
one suddenly discovers that he believes in Sevaji 's 



championship* The following words will give 
his own view of matter as well as tfie 
authority he relies upon : 

,*‘To the Hindu world in that age of renewed persecution 
Shivaji appeared as the star of a new hope, the protector of 
the ritualistic paint mark (tiiak) on the forehead of the Hindus, 
and the saviour of Brahmans (Bhushions poems)/’* 

It is indeed surprising that a historian of 
Prof, Sarkar^s responsibility and position should 
Iiave made such a sweeping remark in regard to 
such a controversial topic on the sole testimony 
of poet who by the very nature of his work 
is bound to make exaggerations, misrepresenta- 
tions, and falsifications. Some of the modern 
historians have gone to the length of calling 
Akbar an enemy of Islam. But no poet ever 
composed any qasida in praise of the emperor 
in which he was not eulogized as the Defender'" 
and the Propagator " of that faith. Prof. Sarkar 
gives no other authority for holding this view, 
because, it is obvious, he can give none. Then 
the evidential value of Bhushan's Granthavali 
even as a poetical work, is very dubious. He 
writes himself on page 415 of his book that it is 
a Fulsome adulation of Shiva, by means of an 
infinite variety of similes and parallels from 
♦Sarkar’s Shivaji, .^rd Ed., page B 84 . 
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Hindu Sci'ipfnres and epics. No history, no date. 
But si lows us the atm'ospere and tiie Hindu 
mind of the time: Its authenticity has been 
denied and its composition ascribed to the court 
of Chhatra Sal {about 1725), by a critic in the 
Nagri Pmcharini Patrikha.’’ Seeing that even 
its authentricity is not indisputably established, 
one is at a loss to understand how he 
could think that it showed the "atmosphere and 
Hindu mind of the time". The fact is that even 
after holding Shivadigvijay, Shivapratap, etc., 
inadmissible in evidence, he could not get rid 
of the notion created by those forged accounts 
and the works based on them. Had he taken 
stock of the situation after rejecting fabrications 
and concoctions and studied the material left to 
him a little more carefully, he might have 
come to the conclusion that it was not safe for 
him to eulogize Sevaji as the protector of the 
ritualistic paint mark (tilalk) on the fore*- 
head of the Hindus and the saviour of 
IJrahnians. 

We shall now speak of those deeds of Sevaji 
which are not only inconsistent with the claim of 
championship but which would have put to 
disgrace any Hindu Prince, iiowever indifferent 
he might have been to the coiumandme'hts of 



Hindu religion ; and we are sure that they 
indicate Sevaji’s real attitude toward the objects 
of Hindu veneration. We cannot proceed 
further without begging our readers to read 
these few lines with a calm and dispassionate 
mind. 

Let us begin with Sevaji's service to his Desh. 
He is very commonly applauded for his love 
of countrymen and motherland. It is asserted 
that it w'as due to this love that he endeavoured 
to found a Marhatha state. Let us see whether 
any one of his contemporaries has left his views 
on the matters under consideration. Now the 
sentiment of patriotism, as it is popularly under- 
stood, is not an original part of the Indian 
native genius. We have only imported it with 
the European rule and European literature. In 
the writings of our ancestors it is difficult to find 
even hints of such a sentiment. Hence it is not 
in the least surprising that the evidence of any 
Indian writer is not available on this point. 
This ought to have been known to the Marhatha 
writers, especially the discoverers of " old 
Bakhars." However, a European traveller, Abbe 
Carre, who attempted to apply his national 
standard of judgment to Sevaji's conduct has 
expressed himself in the following words : 
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His valour shone in the war he waged against the King 
of VIsapoor (Bijapur), and if he had not stained his great deeds 
hv the disgrace attached to his mining the nsotheriand 
he would have deserved unbounded praise.*’* 

In regard to Sevaji's '' valour ” and “great 
tleeck’’ we shall speak in the last chapter. Here we 
aie concerned with his patriotism only, the idea 
of which is contained in the words in bold type. 
The evidence of Abbe Carre cannot be overlooked. 
He has been characterised by Dr. Surendranath 
Sen as an “ impartial eye witness ” and as 
Sevaji’s “ enthusiastic adtnirer.” 

Those who do not follow Hinduism are often 
struck by Hindus' attachment to their rites 
and ceremonies, which they solemnly perform 
on the occasion of their festivals. These per- 
formances have been enjoined upon them by 
their religion and they constitute an integral 
part of their social system. It would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that Sevaji, as the leader 
of the movement of Hindu regeneration, must 
have been exerting himself to the best of his 
ability to provide his Hindu compatriots with 
all conceivable facilities on the days of their 
religious celebrations. But the facts of history 
are startlingly different. This “Sword-arm of 


•F. B. S. page 208. 



Hindu revivaF', like the true robber tlnit he was. 
far from helping his co-religionists on those 
occasions, either violently exploited their 
hospitality, which was prompted by solemnity of 
tlie event to be coiBinem«>rated, by practising 
fraud and treachery upon them, or struck them 
hard by taking them unawares and robbing and 
plundering them at a time they would have 
been otherwise engaged in worshipping their 
gods or doing any other acts of religious piety. 
The following events wiil show that he pur- 
sued this policy most relentlessly. 

He acquired the fort of Purandliar by practis- 
ing fraud upon its Brahman coininandants on 
the holy day of Divali. The fort had legitimately 
belonged to the King of Bijapur on whose 
belialf an old Brahmin Qiladar was living there. 
Since tlie latter's death his two s)ns like the 
fabulous cats had been fighting for tlie charge 
amongst themselves. Sevaji went forward and 
neatly played the part of the monkey arbi- 
trator. On the occasion of Diwali he got 
himself admitted as a guest and settled their 
dispute Once for all. In the night, while 
fast asleep, the brothers were surprised and 
chained and all their belongings attached. Yot 
all this, though done in a most shameless 
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manner and against all dictates of conscience 
and social etiquette, was enacted by Sevaji on- 
the day -d a great HinduT festival and at a 
timt* when he as a guest was morally bound not 
to molest his hosts. Similarly he captured 
Hupa treacherously on the day of another Hindu 
festival by taking advantage of its Qiladar's 
being off his guard. The fort was situated in the 
,/irg/r of Slialiji which had been given to him by 
the liijapur Government. He had appointed 
there a brother of his second wife as Qiladar, 
who was thus Sevaji’s maternal uncle. But 
as the latter’s perfidy knew no kinship he 
turned this fact to account most disgracefully. 

“ Sivaji," says Sabhasd, “ went to see him on. 
the pretence of asking for *post' on the day 
of Simga festival. The mama (uncle) was. 
tiiiown into prison ... All his belongings and 
clotlies were taken possession of, and Supe 
annexed. • This is how Sevaji sometimes 
spent tlie days of Hindu celebrations. 

Tlie greatest of all Hindu festivals is Dasahra 
and througliout the country it is celebrated 
With pomp and ceremony. But on this holiday 
ot Hindus the armies of Sevaji used to march 

‘‘Hen i! Si’v.i Chliairiipali, page 4. ~ ~ 
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out for the purposes of robbery, plunder and 
free-booting. However, we are told in the Jedhe 
Shakhavali that in 1673, “ on the auspicious day 
of Vijaya Dashami... Shivaji went and looted 
Bankapur.”* Thus was the victory of Ram over 
l^avan commemorated by actually inflicting or 
by starting on such excursions as necessarily 
involved inflicting upon the peaceful Hindu 
population such misery and pain and torture as 
necessarily constituted an inseparable part of 
every Marhatha campaign. 

Tne ne.xt most popular festival of the Hindus 
is Holi. it fails in the spring, and Hindus, forget- 
ting the worries and an.xieties of the world, spend 
its few days in merry-making. But Sevaji, we 
learn, always utilized the occasion for robbing 
and plundering innocent people. We are told 
how most disgracefully lie attempted to surprise 
Karwar in the Holi of 1668, but the timely, 
tiiougir unexpected, arrival of Sher Khan saved 
the town from destruction at his hands. And he 
had to be content with a small sum that the 
merchants of the town contributed to him. 
“With this,” say the English factors, “ Sevajee 
departed 28th February, very unwillingly, 

*S. B. M , page 37. 
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flying that Shere Caune had spoiled his hunting 
at his Hule [Holee], which is a time he generally 
attempts some siicfi designe/'"^ Nothing can show 
better than the words quoted above the moral 
depravity of Sevaji, who, we see, was not oiily so 
shameless as to regard Holi a time of hunting for 
liimself, but could go so far as to blame 
Sher Khan, a IMiihammadan. for having sp:>iled 
his game. The last part of the sentence is very 
signiiicant. it shows clearly that it was a settled 
policy with him to iiiake such attacks on those 
very occasions wlien the Hindus, who constituted 
the bulk of the population, could be surprised 
with greater ease and surety, and, far from con- 
fining his raids to the Muslims only, he selected 
those very occasions which were especially suit- ■ 
able fur looting the former. 

Historians, including Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, 
loudly speak of Sevaji s devoting his life to the 
defence of the Brahmans. Martin has recorded 
tfie treatment which the Marhathas ' meted " out to 
the family of his Brahman servant during Sevaji's 
Karnatic campaign. This instance seri^^es as an 
index to the consideration and regard which 
Sevaji and his men gena*a!Iy showed to them. 
The Frencli Governor writes : 

*E* F. K,, Vol. L, p,ige llir . 
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“OtirBramaa (Brahman) wa« always 
pretetidcd that he must represent his brother v 
the affairs ot the General! issimo Baiouicai 
:is I have already mentbaed There were 
arrestin^^ him. ft was necessary to fnush th 
could not find a surer means than tf 
asstiratice from him, 

sealed the door of his house where his father and 
as^ed more than 80 years, 

children, and it was forbidden to let any tin in. 
however, as there was no justice in lettifig peo|- 
and innocent children die of hunger, 
to be removed so that people had the liberty to hr 
n ecessaries.”* 


'pursued, it'; was 
h<,> had managed 
T;'at'''''d>ofto'.No'vo 
'■e.veti; ■•.'orders.'., for 
is . matter. He 
> go to Sivagy for getting an 
After his departure they caused to be 
mother, each 
were shut with the woinc'i and the 
t.er.i.'u* .'leave, . 

siicli'agf 

f caused the ‘‘ s.eals 


This is a good illustration of how Sewijfi 

officers, in their hunger of gold, could stoop 
down so low as to cause such things to be dont 
as might in all probability result in Brahmanicide. 
1 his particular instance of crime becomes still 
more repulsive wheo one re.nembers that the 
VTarhathis were starving to death these old 
people, women,- and children when tiie young 
men of the house were absent abroad. 

I he account of Dr. Fryer who had himself 
travelled through Sevaji's dominions is stiii, more 
disgusting. While speaking of the ruthless 
exactions of Sevaji's government he refers to the 



treatment wliich the Marfiatlias meted out to 
some Brahmans in the followiim words : 


“ I’hev fi.ive now in limbo several Bradimins (Brahmans ) 
wliose flash they tear with pincers heated red hot, drub them 
•intne shoulders to extreme anguish, (thouiSh according to 
to their law it is forbidden to strike a Brachrain')."t 


Nothing can show more clearly than these 
few words the unscrupulous conduct of Sevaji’s 
officers and the extent of attrocities they 
could perpetrate upon the Brahmans. Hinduism 
regards them as the repositories of holy 
learning, as the intermediaries between God and 
man, nay, as the gods of creation. Still the 
Marhathas were so ruthless that in their 
mad desire of exacting money they could go so 
far as to inflict such barbarities upon them. It is 
to be remembered that the words of Fryer cannot 
be easily passed over. He was one of the most 
intelligent and well informed foreign observers 
who have ever touched the coast of India. He had 
personal experience of Sevaji's territories and 
there is no reason to hold him unduiv harsh in 
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force." There is evidence of some otlier persons 
also about Sevaji's roughly treating the objects of 
Hindu veneration whenever they were supposed to 
have been capable of yielding any monetary gain. 
This is by no means the solitary instance. He 
has attempted in vain to meet the testimony of 
Fryer by quoting a few irrelevant words from 
Dellon. The latter's evidence, as will shortly 
appear, is still more unfavourable to him. 

It may be objected that Brahmans of whom 
Martin and Fryer speak were men of the world 
and were Brahmans in name only. This objeciion 
must fail in view of the express injunctions of 
the Hindu religion that ail Brahmans are to he 
equally spared. Moreover, we know some- 
thing of the treatment which Marhathas meted 
out to one of the Pandarams of the eastern 
Karnatic. These were ascetic mendicants and 
led such a simple and .austere life and com- 
manded such a great influence that Manucci was 
tempted to call them Hindu Bishops. Martin 
writes about one of them in the following 
words : — 

“ Sivagy's officers continued their outrages on the inhabitants 
(of this part). There were some ancient grants made 

* See Sen’s Administrative System of the'Marathasr^ges 
103 to 105 . i-osva 
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by the princes of the country to diverse private people* These 
were resumed (lncludiii|») even those of the Hindu Pandaramsj 
they are people almost retired from the world to a life, 
apparently very austere. There was one of these Pandarams 
ill a small villai^e north of Pondicherry who derived a large 
revenue from lands granted even by some Mahometten princes 
though they were of a hostile religion. This man, who passed 
for saint among the- Hindus, gave food to all the travellers 
generally without distinction of religion or race. I had the 
curiosity of seeing there one evening sixty travellers eat, they 
ratiotsed themselves at his place, to each was judiciously given 
a quantity cd country food sufficient to satisfy a man. Some- 
times there met nearly 1,000 people on their return from a (place 
of) pilgrimage that is near it and none was ever denied (food). 
The Pandaram was not spared, the least part of his revenue 
was exacted from him, though the Bramens perform the 
function of priests and sacrifices among the Hindus and 
they should on that account maintain the religion, their 
self-interest carried them so far as to refuse to celebrate a 
festival that was made every year in a pagoda, two small 
leagues from Pondicherry, because they found that tl>ey would 
have to bear the expense thereof. They permitted some private 
people to make the expenditure (in this connection), a number 
of people from different places came there, each made his 
offerings according to his means or his devotion. The festival, 
that lasted for 11 days being over, the same Bramens wanted 
to know how much amounted the cost of the ceremony and the 
receipt from the offerings. It was found that somewhat more 
was received which they seized. Their interest alone forms the 
religion of the Bramens.*'* 

F'rom this fairly long extract the following 
few inferences may be safely drawn. The 

*F. B. S. pages 327 and 3^8. 
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ascetic Hindu mendicants, who made no private 
use of tiieir wealth but generally spent it oi^ 
religious and clniritable purposes, did not always 
enjoy immunity from fsevaji’s exactions. Even 
their holdings could be resumed most shamelessly 
and mercilessly by the officers of this champion 
of Hinduism, Here we have got the case of a 
holy man of the Hindus, who was leading a 
retired and austere life and passed for a saint 
among them. Although he generally spent 
his income in feeding travellers, especially 
Hindu fiilgrims, even then Sevaji's ofiicers 
exacted the last pie of his income. Secondly 
the lot of the Hindu religious institutions Was 
incomparably worse under Seyaji than it had 
been under the Muhammadan kings. Here 
\'e aie cleaily told of a Hindu priest who 
derived a laige income from lands granted to 
him even by some Muhammadan princes, "though 
they were of a hostile religion.” This partic- 
vdar instance in regard to his respect and con- 
sideration for Hindu priests and Hindu 
endowments puts him on a lower level than 
Ins Muhammadan predecessors. Thirdly, those 
Hindus, especially the Brahmans, who followed 
his tiain, far from imbibing any pious and 
ennobling influences seem to have become 
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pil!.il)l> cle^^-neraic, morally as well as 
s^iriliially. Never had any Brahman conducted 
liiniseif so slianielt'sdy as the members of that 
e isi<‘ didin llic eoinpany of Sevaji* Being the 
pneshiu't Ids army they not only refused to 
sx !«.:l)rate a festival rm account of the expense 
hiif went so far as to seize the little sur- 

plus wliiCh had remained with those who had 
lake!! the trouble dC celebrating it, and which 
as a irialier of right iuiglit to have gone to them^ 
Tins w of sense of duty, propriety, and justice 
am! this robberlike impatience were in our 
opinion the natural results of their living in the 
<a)mpany of tluit tvrannical robber.* 

According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar the higher 
minds of Maharashtra . . . had begun to look 
uf> to Shivaji as tite champion of HinduisaV' 
fpage 20!“^) and that it was one of the reasons why 
hv wail led to be formally crowned- If Sevaji 
^■vvr appeared glurJOiis in his. life it must have 
at the time of his coronation. And he on 

* at another ploce Martin- writes . about the conduct of 
Brahtnans : ** There was always 'something to say about the 

cfjjidiictof ihc their spite in committings treachery 

andni, List, iinscrurmiously hurling themselves as on lost bodit^ 
*>n all occasions wliere there was chance of getting money. 

I lia ve already saidcnoiigh about it, it seems to me that one 
oiigltr, U' know this wicked caste.’' F. B. S., page 331. " > 
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Ills part did not fail in generosity and liberality 
to all those persons, especially the Brahmans, who 
assembled at Raigarh on that occasion* That 
was a time when in the case of any other Hindu 
prince all previous sins of commission and 
omission would have been forgotten or at least 
overlooked. But that was not to be for Sevaji. 
His acts of violence and cruelty were too provok- 
ing for that. For his past misdeeds he was actually 
lined by the Brahmans, and had to make atonements 
for the sinfs committed previously. Nay, at that 
psychological moment in the presence of thousands 
of Hindus who had assembled at Raigarh from 
various parts of India, this champion of Hinduism 
was accused for having been responsible for the 
d^atii ot Brahmans, cows,, women, and children 
and fined Rs. 8,000. What is still more striking 
is Sevaji's own silence. He did not challenge the 
trutli of these allegations* He did not recount 
his services to Hinduism. In fact he pleaded 
guilty by meekly paying the sum demanded.^ The 
historians of this generation are at liberty to say 
anything they like. But in the eyes of the 
Brahmans of that age Sevaji must have been far 
^sbort of even ordinary Hindu rulers. 

.. ♦ Set; F. B* B, , page 388 and Sarkar's Shivaji 3rd. ed.- 

page 214. 
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Accordini* to certain historians Sevaji styled 
himselfasGo Brahman Pratipalak,i.e.,tlie Protector 
of Bralimans and cows. We have seen just now how 
he used to protect Pwahmans. Now it is deemed 
nccessarv to sav a few words about his treatment 
uf cows also. Chnv slaughter has been described 
■IS the perennial source erf trouble between Hindus 
and Muhammadans. It will be interesting to 
know how this champion of Hinduism addressed 
himself to the task of stopping that pratice. In the 
genuine contemporary records there is not a word 
to suggest that Sevaji ever required any Muham- 
madan to desist from slaughtering cows. Nor 
are we told there of any sucih measures as he 
might have taken towards stopping that practice 
by indirect means. Obviously, as should be expected 
from a man of his temperament and occupation, 
he remained indifferent to the question. This is not 
all. Cows, though they should not concern them- 
selves with the affairs of kings and rajas, have crept 
into the records of his life to show fiis wanton 
disregard of the Hindu religion whenever it 
happened to collide with his self-interest. The 
factors of Carwar wrote to Bombay on 22nd Aug, 
167.’), after the c»ccupation of the former by 
the Marhatiias : 
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“ The Semidar having received nf ti c o.cntry peopie 
fliat leeps huftiUies and cowes according to ftuor Rajapore 
customeand tsendevourma to impose (hat accrdir,}! u, 
order as a duty that never was demanded by tlie Moors : 
they upon this have seized upon all their bumioes and cowes 
and tell US with all they W.11 never returne them tdl our le- 
vants doe fully satisfy the Rajapore dutv. so that we beln-ve 
they wdl remain in the Semidar’s power, till Mr. c>,.vmhm oar 
eh.efe comes down for wee are resolved never <o eondiscend 
la our .servants shall pay them anythin;; for their release- 
ment; we have an invincible . . . to pas.se by soe maav 

Another letter written from ttie sinie place 

to Bombay only seven days afterwards is more 
expressive : 

“As for affairs at present they are as we forme 'iy advised 
you the Simidee (Jamindar or Zamorin) maintaining' ins 

vyolence and preamitarily tells ns that he will not lett ^oe our 

■servant’s cattle without they will complye with them Rajahpore 
custome which they say is to pay for each humilo four I.arrees 
and for a cow one, we are adviced (hat they pav at Haiali- 

Pore(?)barreesabumioandoneforacnv that is not ali for 

they demand custome of buffiloes and cowes for the former 
yeare when the country was governed by the More.s, we lye 
very quiet waiting with impatience Mr. Oxiudon'.s coming 
downetomeete with some satisfaction towird.s the repairing 
our Honour. Wee judge wc-b shall derive a very little trade 
>1 the country continues subject to Sevajec’s tyranny . . . ’’f 

The above extracts are sufficient to show 
lio w Seva ji and his jovernment looked upon 

*E. F* Vol. page 67. 

' F. R., Voi, H, pages 67 and 68. 
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cows* The taxing of com^s is not only iocoii- 
sistent with the claim of chatnpioiiship but 
is also highly injudicious and impious for a 
good Hindu* Such a tax, we are told, w^as never 
levied by Muhammadan rulers but an innovation 
of the goveniient or mis-goveroment of Se\'aji 
The duty was not confined to Karwar only but 
seems to have been prevalent in otlier parts also 
of his doraiiiions, for we are told that it had 
i)eeo ill vogue at Rajapur which the iVfarhathas 
liad occupied as early as 1601. From the 
economic point of view the policy was still 
more objectionable* It indirectly compelled the 
tax payer to dispose of the sacred kioe to the 
butcher* 

Of all the objects of Hindu veneration it is 
only temples which remain to be considered It 
would be interesting to know how Sevaji^s con- 
temporaries thouglit' of ins reverence for therm 
The French traveller Dr. Dellon, who visited the 
western coast of India in 1669-71, after mention- 
iiigj among other matters, the consideration shown 
to apes in his dominions goes on to say about 


(Sevaji) has made hiaiseff so dreadful to his 
bcHirs as to have made the city of ' Goa itself tremble 
at tils approach and has several times made those of ^iuratte 
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‘The Semidnr having received r,( ti e ciintry people 
lhat keeps hufiiloes and cowes according to tixnr K’ajapor,- 
custome and is endevouring to impose that according to 
order as a doty that never was demanded by the Moors : 
they upon this have seized upon all their buffiloe.s and cowc, 
and tell us with allthey will never returne them till our ser- 
vants doefnlly satisfy the Rajapore dutv, so that we believe 
they will remain in the Semidar’s power, till Mr. Oi.vndon o,„ 
ciiefe comes down for wee are re.solved never to .ondiscend 
hat our servants shall pay them anything for their release 
■nunt; we have an invincible . . . to passe by soe manr 
wrongs 

Another tetter written from ttie same place 

to Bombay only seven days aflerwards is more 
expressive : 

•‘As for affairs at present they are as we formerly advised 
you the Simidee (Jammdar or Zamorin) nmiutainmg l„s 

vyolence and preamitarily tells us that he will not lett -oenur 
servant’s cattle without they will complye with their Rajalipore 

custome which they say is to pay for each huffillo four f.arrees 
and for a cow one, we are adviced that theypavatRajali- 
pore (.’) Larrees a buffilo and one for a cow that is not all for 
they demand custome of buffiloes and cowes for the former 
yeare when tlie country tvas governed by the Blores, welve 
very quiet waiting with impatience Mr. Oxindon's coming 
downetomeete with some satisfaction towards the repairint 
onr Honour. Wee judge wdb shall derive a very little trad: 

If the country continues subject to Sevajee’s tyraimy . . . ”t 

The above extracts are sufficient to ‘sliow 
how Sevaji and his^^vernment looked upon 

*E. F, R., VoK It, page 67* y 

- F. K., Vol, n, pages 67 and 68. 



c'ows. The taxing of cows is not only incon- 
sisfeiit with the claim of championship but 
IN also highly injodicioiis and impious for a 
good Hindu. Such a tax% we are told, was never 
levied by Muhammadan rulers but an innovation 
of the goverment or mis-government of Sevaji. 

, The duty was not confined to Karwar only but 
seems to have been prevalent in other parts also 
of his doriiiriioiis,, for we are. toid that it had 
been in vogue at Rajapur which the Marhathas 
had occupied as early, as ' .166 L From the 

economic point of view the policy was still 
more objectionable. It indirectly compelled the 
fax payer to dispose of the sacred kine to the 
butcher#. 

Of all tile objects of Hindu veneration it is 
only temples which remain to be considered. It 
would be interesting to know how Sevaji s con- 
temporaries thought of his reverence for them. 
The French traveller Dr. Delloig wlio visited the 
western coast of India in 1669-71, after oiention- 
iiigi among other matters, the consideration shown 
to apes in his dominions goes on to say aboui 
fiim : . ' 

** He (Sevaji) luis made himseif so dreadful to his nei^lo 
lK»!,irs as to have made the city of Goa itself tremble 
at his approach and has several times made ll'iose of ^uratte 



feel the direful effects of his fury, by pliincien'jc^ all the 
country round about,. and carrying away great riches, wilfioiit 
sparing either Mosques or the pagan^temples.”* • 

The last part of the sentence is very sif^ni- 
ficant. It clearly describes the contempftraiieous 
impression of Sevaji's deeds. The evidence of a 
contemporary that he could plunder even temple^ 
should give a death blow to the theory of cliam- 
pionship. We need not stress the point any 
more. Suffice it to say that contemporary records 
are not only generally silent in regard to bis 
attitude towards Hinduism, but that they also 
contain such passages as tell us of his torturing 
Brahmans, maltreating cows, and plundering 
temples, and of his making use of the Hindu 
festivals for the purposes of robbing and plun- 
dering his own coreligionists. Sevaji’s admirers 
are at liberty to pursue their own ways. But a 
careful study of the contemporary records would 
convince anyone that his championship of 
Hinduism is only a figment of the imagination — as 
baseless and as fantastic as it would be for the 
future historian to assert some three centuries 
that Gandhi was a great general who 
the British in April and May of 19 .% 

111 four Ditched battles near Dundee and 



CHAPTER IV 

The Murder of Afzal KfiAN 
Siivaji'ri iia;n3 is associated with numerous 
exploits but none of them is more fondly re- 
collected and more passionately remembered 
than his murder of Afzal Khan. The popular 
linajfiiiation of Maharashtra has invested the event 
with a peculiar halo of glory and sanctity, 
rhe imaginary picture of the scene of his killing 
tne invited guest, despite its inherently repulsive 
cnaractcr, is more frequently met by a 
traveller at Poona and other towns of tin 
,.\Iarhatiia country than he can look upon 
without feeling disgusted. 

The .Marhathas' standard of morality 
in the days of Sevaji and for a long time 
afterwards remained very low, and, in the 
present circumstances, it is not possible to 
trace witli precision the history of thenr inter- 
pretation of the deed. But the weight of 
evidence is on the side that their past 
notion of the incident was very different 
from the present one. However, some modern 
historians have tried to give retrospective effect 
to their own explanation. “To the Maralhas’' 
says Pi of. Sarkar “the fight with Afzal ha.s 
al w'a'ys appeared as at once a war of national 
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liberation and a crusade against the desecrator 
of temples. To them Afzal Khan typifies the 
bold bad man, who combines treachery with 
tnghtiulness, and defies God and man alike. 
Ti.eir historians from the earliest times have 
«en no element of murder in the incident, but 
always described it as a glorious example of the 
sagacity, courage and agility with whicli their 
oahonal hero averted a treacherous plot against 
own hte, made the treachery recoil on the 
plotters head, and avenged the outraged shrines 
of their gods.”* 

This is not only the Marhafha interpretation 
Of the deed but Prof. Sarbar's own opinion 
a so, winch, as will shortly appear, requires to be 
rcconsKlered i„ the light of his own views that 
le las expressed about the evidential value of 
clnit:»rerit sources. 

Tile European historians have characterised 
UMncKlent as a deed of atrocity perpetrated most 
'‘-.ttl eiously. On the other hand, the Marhatha 
w.hool and the Bengali writers have tried to ex- 
P am ,t ruvay as “an act of self-defence”. Formerly 

” fiv popular as as 

the ^l(>Indian scho ols 

Sarkar's Sliivaji page 71 *. ■ 
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rind Civile, !t>?s Sevaji occupied the position of a 
treacherous assassin. But since the publication 
of the books of the latter which in their turn 
were preceded and followed by an intense pro 

pa-anda for pur-ino him of his heinous crimes 
the current has been flowing in the opposite 
direction. It has been carried on so systematic- 
ally and so skilfully that now it has come to be 
believed almost universally that it was Afzal Khan 
himself who "meant treachery” and what 
^>e\aji did was no more than "preventive murder." 
An attempt will be made in this chapter to show 
that this view of the matter is erroneous. After 

analysing and sifting very carefully all available 

evidence we have come to the conclusion that 
Sarkar and Sen, especially the former— not to 
speak of the Marhatha historians who would 
defend Sevaji even at the cost of decency— are 
not justified in their bold assertions even on the 
basis of those documents they seek to interpret 
in his favour. 

In Persian histories, without any exception, the 
deed is painted as a pi-emeditated murder. In 
their descriptions of the incident there is 
absolutely nothing tosuggest that Afzal Khan also 
contemplated perfidy. Bu t their evidence as 
usti^l shall not be considered. Besides them. 
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Abbe C.-u-re, Francios Valentine, Fryer, Nicholas 
Manned, the writers of D1 qalmi Bakiiar, Jedhe 
Shakavah and Kareena, iSabhasad, and the Eng- 
lish factors of Rajapur speak of the incident, tt 
i^ only on the basis of the Rajapnr letter written 
by Revingtrin and the Sabhasad Bakhar, espe- 
cially the latter, that the apologists of Sevaji 
usually contend and which they seek to 
interpret in his favour. The rest-it seems that 
according to them also — without any exception 
fasten treachery upon the head of Sevaji alone 
without saying anything that can be construed as 
periidious on the part of the Bijapuri general. But 
in spite of the fact that they were like Revington 
and Sabhasad Sevaji's absolute contemporaries 
they are simply ignored. 

After reading the Rajapur letter and the ac- 
count of the incident in Sabhasad Bakhar we 
have come to the conclusion that even on the 
basis of these two no cliarge of treacherv can be 
made out against Afzal Khan. Not to speak 
of the former, which is rather e.xplicit on the 
point of Sevaji’s guilt, there is much intrinsic evi- 
dence even in the work of the Marhatha historian 
to establish the factum of his murdering Afzal 
Khan treacherously without there being any such 
design on the part of the latter. 
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The RAJAPUR LETTliR, 

We shall first take up the letter of the 
factors. On 10th December, KbV.i, Henry 
Keviiigfon and Randolph Taylor reported the 
inattei to the Company in tiie following words; 

. • against whom (Sevaji) the Quceire this ye, uv seu! 
Abdlo Ckanne (Afzai Khan) with an army of horse and 

tootc; and because she knew with that strengtl, hee vv.as n„t ahl,-' 
to resist Sevagy, she o.uncelled him to pretend friemiship with 
hrs enemy, Which he did. And the other (whether through 
ir..e!l.gei,ee or suspicion if.s not known) dissembled !,is love 
toward him, and sent his mother as a hostadge, assuring him of 
brs reality; upon which Abdle Ckaune advances and the two 
armies lay within little distance of each other, while with a 
party from e.ich theis two went to meete and embrace each oti’u-r 
And having had some discuss puhltquely, they desired to bee 
private: when Sevaji with a dagger from out of his bosome 
stabed the other to the hart.”* 

It is obvious that no charge of treacherv 
can he brought against Afzai Khan on the basis 
of this lettei, for we are nowhere told that he 
attempted to kill or capture his opponent. It 
was only the latter who “with a dagger from out 
of his bosom stabbed the other to the heart.’’ 
Unless any such attempt is shown to have 
been made by him at the interview, it is 
useless to contend that he “meant treachery”. 
On the other hand, it is in the conduct of Sevaji 
* * JS. Ff R*, V. I, page “ 
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Uiat wc finri fraud and deceitfulness. Secondly, 
we are not informed specifically that the 
Queen “coanselied him to pretend friendsliip” 
with a view to kill or capture Sevaii. Such a 
counsel could have been very well given with the 
object of winning him back. There was nothing 
extra'inliaary in this advice fur he was after ail 
the son of a servant and nobleman of Hint 
kiiTjdum and slie could have very reasonaldy 
honed to reconcile him to his liegelorcl by peace”- 
fill means. . ^ 

The words upon which Sevaji’s apologists 
rely are : "She (Queen) counselled him to pretend 
friendship with his encnny which he did”. Let 
us see whether these words can he construed to 
mean that the Queen advised Afzal Khan to make 
a show of friendship with any sinister object. 
In the preceding wirds we are informed that his 
army was deemed insufficient for the task of 
subduing. In the words that immediately 
follow we are told of his acting in accord- 
ance with the advice, i. e., of his pretend- 
ing friendship. The first part of the nest 
sentence suggests that somehow or other Sevaii 
came to know of his mind or of the 
advice given to him by the Queen and made a 
false show of love toward him. In the second 
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part of the same sentence vve arc told uf ins 
(Sevaji's) sending "his mother as a hostage, assur- 
ing him (Afzal Khan) of his realitj”. In tiic 
words that follow vve learn that this assurance 
had had its effect on the mind of the Bijapuri 
general. Here we sliall pause a little. 

_ Now tiie words "counselled him to pretend 
friendship’ are capable of being put to very 
different interpretations. The word "pretend” 
has been explained in dictionaries as meaning not 
only "to make false appearance on representarion’' 
but also “to lay claim to”, " to attempt " uiid “to 
strive after" something.* We have to see in which 
sense this word has been used here, i. e., whether 
the letter purports to say that the Queen directed 
Afzal Khan to make a false appearance or repre- 
sentation of friendsiiip to Sevaji or it merely 
suggests that she required theiormer to attempt 
to make friends with the latter. 

E.ven if we do not make reference to context 
both suggestions should carry equal weight in our 
mind. The word "pretend" in the latter sense 
is more or less obsolete now. But it docs not 
mean that w 17th century also it was not used in 
this s ense. The 18th century Pretenders did not 
Appendix A, 
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make any false appearance or representation but 
were genuine claimants of the Britisli crown. 
^Moreover the English factors were seldom 
cautions in their selection of words. A perusal 
of t!ie English factory records would show that 
(hey often used improper and inaccurate ones. 
However, we shall answer the question with refer- 
ence to context by analysing the ideas of the 
factoid' themselves. 

If we construe the word “pretend” to signify 
Afeal Khan's being directed to make a false show 
of love toward Sevaji with the object of killing or 
capturing him, the description of the incident 
will become not only ambiguous but altogether 
meaningless. Sevaji’s alleged knowledge of 
Afzal s intended treachery is incompatible W'ith 
his sending his mother “as a hostage" to him. The 
(wo could not have been possibly believed by one 
and the same man. Had Revington meant to say, 
that bevaji resorted io treachery because he came 
to know that his opponent was planning the same 
against him, it would have been impossible for 
him to record his sending his mother “as a 
hostage" to the latter. His own idea of 
Sevaji's notion of Afzal Khan's state of mind 
would have never permitted him to believe that 
to be true. Secondly, had he meant’ to 
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depict treachery in the conduct of Afzal Khan a 
nicasure like this would have been described 
as a pait of his doings and not as that of 
In fact, the interpretation of Prof. Sarkar 
implies that the latter went .so far as to deliberately 
ake tne risk of being entrapped in a Bijapuri snare 
winch IS at once unbelievable and inconsistent 
with the liistorians’ idea of his character. The 
kttter. with the mother of his enemy i„ bis hand,^ 
could have very easily brought him to his knees. 
Kcviiigton cannot be supposed for a moment 
to have been so ill informed as to have regarded 
Sevaji so simple as to send hi.s mother in hostage 
to ail enemy whom he knew to be treacherous. 

I hat method could have been resorted only 
against an adversary reputed for simplicity,, 
honesty and liability of being easily deceived! 
And^ as a man ^ of only these qualities 
Afzal Khan seems to have been known to the 
Kaj.ipur factors. These considerations wlien 
combined with the fact that in the letter itself 
neither it is specifically mentioned that the 
Queen counselled him to capture or kill Sevaji nor 
is he described making any such attempt, make it 
abundantly clear that Revington did not mean to 
say that Afzal Khan wanted to suppress Sevaji's 
rebellion by employing perfidious means. 
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other. TJien both of them' with a party of 
their followers ^^went to meet and embrace 
each other." They began by discussing matters 
publicly? but later on they desired to be private, 
when Sevaji with a dagger from out of his bosom 
stabbed the other to tiie heart" This is the 
simple and natural interpretation of Revington's 
letter. It is at once clear and consistent with 
the versions of other contemporaries like Carre? 
Fryer? and Manucci* In this case the direction 
of the Queen by its very nature would require 
Afzal KharFs placing confidence in Sevaji which' 
we see here that the former did and which we 
know that the latter exploited very cunningly, 
Tims the Rajapur latter cannot be construed to 
mean that Sevaji outwitted his opponent despite 
the order of the Queen pretend friendship with 
his enemy"? but that it was due to the same that 
he could accomplish his purpose so easily* Had 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar consulted any dictionary 
about a rather uncommon use of this common 
word? he would have never thought that the 
Kajapur letter tended to mitigate the wickedness 
of Sevajl's crime on the gound that his victim' 
was planning the same against him. Again, the 
learned historian did not take into consideration 
the whole of the letter at once but selected 
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merely those few words which seemed to 
lend countenance to his own view. Had he 
examined the whole of it or at least those 
lines which deal with Afzal Khan's murder more 
patiently and without exa{»gerating the import- 
ance of any particular words mdiich seemed to 
give support to his own opinion, he might have 
come to the conclusion tliat the “ absolute]}' 
contemporary and impartial English factury 
record” only corroborated the testimony of Khali 
Khan". 

In vain he has attempted to interpret 
the Rajapur letter in Sevaji’s favour. Mr. B. G, 
Faranjpe who is a member of the Poona 
School, and therefore a more ardent admirer of 
Sevaji, after devoting great time and energy to 
making selections of relevant historical passages 
from English factory records is sceptical 
of its worth. He says: “ The first incident in 
Sliivaji's life which is reported by the factors of 
Rajapur is the Afzal Khan incident. It is reported 
more than a month after the fatal day. There 
is no mention either of the exact date or of the 
■place where the event occurred. Neither the 
incidents whicfi led upto the crisis nor the im- 
portant events which followed it are mentioned. 
No names of the other persons who took part in 
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the event are mentioned. Tiie report that 
Sh.vaj. sent his mother as a hostage to Altai's 
camp ,s otlierwise uncorrburated and obviously 
wrong, riie report mentioned in No. 1 that the 
Queen at Bijapur advised Af.al to pretend 
fuendsinp with Shivaji because a force of 10 000 
was not deemed strong enough to overpower 
urn IS a wrong report as there is a farman recent- 
y discovered and printed which clearly states 

the command to Aiv'il hxr 41 

'U by tlie Queen not 

/q extirpate him 

(SadhanCh,lc.tsa,p. 287-8«) All the deficiencies 

"The recently discovered" firman to which • 
Mr. Paranjpe is alluding does not throw any light 
on the matter in issue. As for the Jedhe chrono- 
logy, Mr. Paranjpe does not seem to have to 
perused it carefully otherwise he w'ould have 
never referred to it i„ this connection. And 
bhiva Bharat, even if its genuineness be admit- 
ted, being a poetical work, by its very nature is 
not entitled to be given preference to sources of 

unimpeachable authenticity and reliability in 
prose. 


&. F. R, Introduction, page 9. 




Now for the apobgistsof Sevaji there remaim 
only Sabhasad. The next thirteen pages con- 
template only his story of Afzal Khan's death. All 
otheraccounts for the presentare kept out of con- 
sideration. To avoid the possibility of confusion 
and to properly follow the line of our arguments 

It IS very necessary that pages 8— 23 of Dr Sen'- 

Siva Chhattrapati should be first minutely studied' 

, -us 

, uuj .tadmg tiie account of the 
iicident as found in those prges we have come 
to the conclusion that Sabhasad i„ ids original 
descnphon did not paint treachery i„\ :l 
■conduct Afzal Khan, and those sentences which 
M'gges the same have been subsequently inter- 

chieT The""'''' the Marhatha 

. These aie by no means difficult to be 

sepaiated, for the interpolator, fortunately for us 
possessed neither intelligence nor comuron sense 
and It IS still possible to remove his insertions! 
These have been made rather carelessly, and 
he result is account i„ i,s 

form contauis many flaws. The ' followluu 
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pages are expected to show that even if it be 
supposed that Sabhasad’s is the only evidence on 
matters under consideration no allegation of 
perfidy can be substantiated against Afzal Khan 
whereas the same against Sevaji may be satisfac- 
torily proved. 

The said flaws can be made conspicuous by 
comparing those passages which relate to Af/al 
Khan's intentions with those wliich describe 
his conduct, i. e., by comparing the description 
of his designs with the description of their 
execution. 

On page 10 of Dr. Sen’s Siva Chhatra- 
■ pati we are told of Afzal Ivlian's mind that "he 
(Sevaji) should be captured alive when his con- 
fidence had been inspired by the conclusion of a 
truce." On page 15, we are informed thus 
of the intention of the Khan as Pantaji Pant 
came to know of it as a result of the enquiry 
from the Khan's clerks and ministers ; “ Thev 
said,— -Si vaji is a rogue. He cannot be captured 
by fighting. .Therefore an interview should be 
arranged by diplomacy. The Khan has so 
contrived that he should be captured at the 
time of the interview." On page 16, Pantaji 
Pant is thus made to warn Sevaji against the 






designs of Afz;il : “ There is evil intention in the 

Khan’s mind. It is that he will bring you to an 
interview by a truce, capture you by treachery 
and then take you a prisoner to Bijapur.” 

It is only in these lines, arid nowhere else 
that we are told of Afzal Khan's mind. The/ 
inform us that hrs intention was to capture Sevaji 
alive, and do not suggest that he intended to 
put him to death. But his conduct offers a strik- 
ing contrast to the aim ascribed to him. First, he 
consents to meet liis adversary with two men, the 
same number being on the side of the latter also; 
Besides the fact that the situation was a creation 
of Sevaji himself and not that of his victim, we 
have to note that no three men in the world when 
placed in similar circumstances can expect to bind 
the same number. It was a physical impossibilify. , 
We cannot concede for a moment that Afzal Khan ^ 
could have intended to accomplish such a purpose 
in a parley of this kind. 

Moreover, what Afzal is represented to have' 
done was to strike^ Sevaji with his Jamdhar, 
A’hich offence, however more provoking, should 
lot have been committed in pursuance 
if the scheme of capturing. We are not 
onceined with the repugnance or otherwise of 
■ny particular acts but the mental condition 
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of the writer who describes them. In the beginnintr 
o tf,eaccount wearedefinitely toid of AfeU Khan'.f 
m tendon to capture Sevaji alive. But towards the 
■ s umoufbemg tnforniedof his abandming 

fl To suddenly we find him attacking 

the latter with his jamdhar instead of making 
an attempt to take him prisoner. 

This inconsistency of iris conduct with aim- 
IS inexplicable. No historical account contains 
such a glaring flaw betiveen the intention and 
action of the same individual. The inference is 
irresistible that all those passages which suggest 
hat he intended to capture Sevaji alive and then 
attacked him with his jamdhar have been 
subsequently interpolated. 

The description of Afzal Khan's conduct 
at the interview is surrounded by the air of un- 
reality. «The Khan stood up", it is said «and 
met the Kaje advancing a little. As the Kaje 
embraced him, the Khan caught his head tightly 
(m an embrace) in his armpit and unsheath- 
ed the Jamdad he had in bis hand and struck at 
the side of the Raje. The weapon slid over the 
steel armour the Raje had on, (and) did not reach 
the body”.* TJie first thing to be noted here is 

writer, excluding 

‘ Sen's Siva Clihattrapati, page an 
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'-tilhcrfhe En-lish facio.s nor thejediic clerks, 

recorcieci that Afzal Khan also attacked 

^^vaj, Therefore on this point the evidence 

-<i Saoli,i«d-~,f it be his at all-remains uncorro- 
>'n.ia*d. I hen, there being inconsistency of such 
i* .^luring nature as has been noted above between 
Afzil's designs and their execution, we are 
constrained to think, that these words have been 
subsequently inserted, and Sabhasad's own words 
removed. And even if we go so far as to accept 

theraas/pnnine a close scrutiny of the descrip- 

hon of his conduct will prove it beyond doubt 
hat he could have never acted in the manner 
he . s represented here. Thus in either case he 
^vill be clearly acquitted of the charge of 
treachery. & 

In the first place it is inconceivable that Afzal 
^han should have even thought of attacking 
• evaji in those circumstances. The fact of the 

• • When tins happened the body of the 

udf! T1 come into contact 

dh that of the other, and then Afzal Khan 

cespiehis being originally ignorant of Sevaii'J 

ZTZV the tunic 

nmst have come to know of it after feeling its 
^‘«dness. Further, he must have beefi warned 
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rn case of his having any evil intention, that 
it was useless to strike his enemy in that 
Circumstance, because the object of his attack 
would be a steel armour and not a human body, 
it is to be noted that from the account of 
Sabliasad it does not appear that Afaal Khan had 
unsheathed dis Jamdliar before the embrace 
iiad taken place. It is, therefore, not possible to 
itrgue that he struck the blow on his enemy in the 
moment of hurry and nervousness before reaiiaing 
the futility of his intended attack. 

Even in. this interpolated account of Sabhasad 
there is much .in the conduct of Afzal Khan 
■which, makes it extremely improbable that he 
should have ever cherished any deceitful motive 
against Sevaji.. He is said to have "committed 
sacrilage on the gods”, especially of having, 
ordered the stone image of Bhawani of 
Tuljapur to be broken and pounded down into a 
handmill. Such a measure could have never 
emanated from him had he started from his place 
with the fixed purpose of gaining his end by 
diplomacy and treachery.. These deeds could 
show their result in no other way than by alienat- 
ing the sympathies of his adversary further and 
strengthe.ning bis hatred and distrust still more. 
And the most funny thing about the affair is that 




'(I is at 'his very next halthing place, Wai, that he 
'■IS said to have made the decision of capturing 
Sci’'aji, Again, we find Afzal Khan so triistfiii 
and so indulgent toat one who is hiaiseif deter- 
tiiioed on achieving lus purpose by treachery can 
never afford to be. who plan perfidy 

must necessarily apprehend that the same might 
have been planned against them by the other 
.party also. This is why Sevaji took such elaborate 
precautions and Afeal Khan none. Does it not 
prove the honesty of his motive -that he agreed 
to advance in the -country 'Of his enemy without 
any misgiving, at a mere sugges-tioii of the latter's 
■envoy dismissed his whole contingent exposing 
himself' to the Impending- -danger, and, when ' 
further induced in flattering wmrds, removed 
from his side even Saiyid Banda, the last man 
wlio could have been of any help to him in the 
hour of peril? When he went to the interview he 
took no precaution for the safety of his person. 
The fact that his followers were taken unawares 
after his death shows clearly that they also were 
Ignorant of the alleged plot against SevajL And 
yet it is from them that we are told that Pantaji 
had learnt Afzal Khan's designs*. They ought to 
iiave kept themselves ready for leading an attack 
or at least for defending themselves. Lastly the 
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conduct of the two retainers who had followed 
him to the mterv.ew suggest the same. From 
their attitude also it does not appear that they 
knew anything of Afeal Khan's alleged intentions, 
lhat general Should have take.i them at least in 
his conhdenee. Though jamdhar is not the 
best weapon for attacking an enemy, they 
did not raise their little linger to assist their master 
and remained indifferent to what was taking place, 
for neither the scorpion-like dagger nor the tiger- 
claws could have been seen by them, until Sevaji, 
after swiftly accomplishing his purpose, jumped 
from the platform and i-an to his own men. 

On the other hand, if we examine the conduct 
of Sevaji it leaves no doubt in our mind that 
what he did was not an act of self-defence, but a 
premeditated treacherous murder. The conduct of 
Afzal Khan has already been considered to show that 
nothing but simplicity, innocence, and weakness 
of being easily deceived will be presumed about 
him. But against Sevaji the charge of treachery 
is amply proved. In the first place we have to 
note the flattering messages he sent to his enemy 
"There is no evil intention in my mind" he says 
unnecessarily. He calls himself a timid person 
while about the other he says ; “It will signify his 
greatness if the Khan will take me by the hand, 
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restore my confidence by words of hope and 
secure ray welfare by conductinij me to {he pre- 
sence of the Badshak”. He addresses Afzal Khan, ' 
as his "superior ”, as his "guardian *’ and as fiis 
"uncle".* How carefully was fie si>inniiig the 
cobweb of intrigue in wi.ich his unwary opponent 
was at last entangled? 

On page 12 of the same work we read Sevaii's 
instructions to Nitaji Palkar. "I shul! invite Afzal 
Kiian to Jawii, meet him by offering to make 
peace and draw him near by iuspiring his con- 
fadence. \ou shoiiid then come to Giiatmatha 
and block the roads." These instructions w'cre 
given at a time when neither the envoy of Afzal 
Khan had visited him nor had Pantaji Pant 
‘dearnt by a liberal use of brites” that Afzal 
Khan s officers were convinced that "he had so 
arranged matters that Shiva should be arrested 
at the mteniew, as he was too cunning to 
he caught by open fight". The above instouc 
tions should be sufficient to prove that Sevaii 
was determined to kill his opponent by trea- 
chery and that he decided to do so not 
because he came to know that the latter was 
cherishing perfidious designs against him. The 
c rime was committed in. pursuance of his own 

* Sen's Siva Chhattrapati, pp. , 18. 16, iTaudU 
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scheme and should be jud,^ed independently and 
irrespective of what his , victim might have 
intended at his own place. This fact alone — not 
to speak of others which are many and wliicli 
create very strong presumption against him — is 
sufficient to prove that what he did was not an 
act of self-defence but a premeditated treacherous 
murder. Again, on page 13 Sevaji tells Pantaji : 
^'If he asks for your oatlis give them, make no 
hesitation. Anyhow bring tiie Khan to Jawle. 
Besides, you are to institute an enquiry in his 
army by some device and get information by 
whatever means it can be obtained’'. Wljy should 
Sevaji be so impatient al)oiit Afzal Khan's coming 
to Jawle ? Why should he direct his envoy to 
bring him anyhow to the above-mentioned 
place? He was even instructed to give oaths of 
his honesty without any hesitation- Afzal 
Khan is nowhere in hurry about the meeting. 
But Sevaji is. Why ? The above sentences 
clearly prove that the suggestion of the fatal 
interview had proceeded from Sevaji and not 
from Afzal, and the instructions of the latter 
to Krishnaji Bhaskar mentioned at page 10 have 
been subsequently interpolated. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has attached peculiar 
importance to the question of who struck the 


first !)lo\v, Periiaps he wants to impress upon 
his readers that Sevaji would not have attacked 
his invited ^uest if the latter had not attacked him 
iii-st But tlie deliberate preparations he had made, 
t!ie elabi>rate precautions he had taken before 
for the interview, and various other 
circumstances prove it conclusively that he was 
determined to attack irrespective of what Afzal 
Khan might have chosen to do. We are told 
that in his left hand was coricealed a set of steel 
claws (haglMiakk) fastened to the finger by a 
pair of rings, and up his right sleeve lay hidden 
a thin sharp dagger called the scorpion (Mchwa), 
Let us pause here for a moment. 

Now according to Prof. Sarkar, Sevaji attacked 
Afzal Khan because the latter had already attack- 
ed him. But what could behave done in case 
of AfzaLs electing not to attack him. Notwith* 
standing the interpolations we are nowhere told 
that Sevaji knew it definitely that Afzal Khan 
was determined to attack him at the very 
first meeting. He is said to have anticipated 
treachery but not necessarily at the very first 
interview. The question is : could he have 
concealed his two weapons especially the tiger 
claws for more than a minute or two ? One 
cannot excuse himself from performing the 
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fnnciions of ordinary social intercourse by keeping*! 
bis bands closed infinitely without at the same 
time exciting the suspicion of others. Had 
Sevaji not disposed off his opponent in the very 
beginning he would have been placed in a very 
delicate situation. And he must have foreseen 
it when be started for the interview. Secondly, 
it was possible for Afzal Khan to attack 
Sevaji with his sword at any moment of their 
meeting. But the latter could have used his 
(bagh-nakh) and (Inckhwa) only at the time of the 
customary embracing with which all social 
functions used to begin in those days. Thus it 
IS clear that Sevaji had gone to the interview 
fully determined at bis place to attack his enemy 
at the time he did, in every circumstance and at 
all costs irrespective of the attitude of his victim. 

It .natters little, therefore, whether or not Afzal 
Khan also struck a blow : the attack of Sevaji 
was not to be conditional upon that. 

Besides what has already been said we 
have some additional proof of the fact that 
Sabhasad himself regarded the incident as a 
treacherous murder. Whenever he alludes to it 
-and he does so more than once-he characlerises 
the d^d as treachery and not as treacherv 
recoiled. For instance Abul Hasan Tanashah at 
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the time of Sevaji’s visit to Hyderabad is thu; 
made to speak of Iiim. '‘He said it is not 
desirable to Jiave an interview wiih the King 
(Sevaji). He tteacherottsly killed Afzal Klian, 
defeated Shayasta Khan, went to Delhi and ex- 
hibited his valour to the Emperor Abimgir.’* 
^Vhile describing Sevaji's appearance in the 
Mughal court he imputes apprehensions of the 
same nature to Aurangzeb in the following words : 
“He also caused about 2000 brave men to 
stand round about tiie throne apprehending 
that Shivaji might jump on to it and by 
the same treacherous trick as that with which 
he had destroyed Afzal Khan at an interview as 
he was not an ordinary human being but a 
devil," The old historian referred to the incident 
not only as a treacherous murder but was also 
proud of its being so and spoke of its astonishing 
effect on the mind of the Muslims sovereigns 
witli apparent jubilation. 

Now we will summarise our opinions on the 
nature and value of Sabhasad’s evidence. Jn the 
first place, his account of the incident has denlnr. 
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caa be easily detected and remove 
been introduced rather carelessly 
that have been left are irreconcil 
itself a separate theme and we 
with it exhaustively. Nor have we 
to point out each and every interp< 
Even then the variance betweej 
alleged designs and their execution 
flaws of a like nature to winch W( 
above abundantly prove that the 
cribing them have been subsequenl 
by some person other than the ai 
Secondly, after these spurious insert 
removed the residue will be a ck 
and rational account of the incidei 
neither allow Dr. Sen to complain of 
nor will which contain the slightest 
Khan's perfidy, but will describe th 
Sevaji alone, lliirdly, even on, tht 
account as we find it to-day, nochar^ 
can be satisfactorily established : 
Khan, whereas the same against £ 
amply proved. 

Other Writers. 

Now we come to that class of < 
writers whose accounts without 
slightest hint to any evil intention 
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of Afaal Khan condemn Sevaji alone fOf treachery. 
Unlike Sabhasad who wrote more than thirty 
years after the incident, some of them prepared 
their accounts when Sevaji was still alive. They 
include among them Abbe Carre, Francois 
Valentine, Fryer, Manned and Jedhe Clerics. 
They agree with one another in accusing Sevaji 
for mnrderiiig Afzal Khan perfidiously and in 
not recording anything in the latter's conduct 
which may be construed as a plot for killing or 
capturing the former. No doubt in regard to 
minute and unimportant details they differ with 
one another. But these differences should not 
be magnified disproportionately. They only 
augment the value of their testimony by showing 
tiiat they did not derive their informations for one 
common source, and are, therefore, capable of 
corroborating each other. 

Abbe Carre. 

The French traveller Abbe Carre visited the 
western coast of India only a few years after the 
incident. He went to Bijapttr also in 1672 — 7.3 
wliere he found a large number of workmen 
engaged in cutting stones to be ''used in the 
mausoleum of Afzal Khan”. According to Dr. Sen 
as said above, he was an impartial eye-witness 
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tiiid <111 snthusiristic acinii 
Afzal Kliaa for his run 
200 women. After con 
on to speak of the 

words ; 

• • This was the r 
cars to the discourse of 

advised him to a * 

pretext of an interview , 
their arguments to 
jielded to their disco 
by the worst of all 
lawful 

o’ 

fl'ighteiied by . . , 

" Sevagy sent a herald to 
Khan tijat he should advance 
of his arnay to confer with £ 
do as much on his part ; for greater 
even offered to abandon his arms r 
Abdel Khan should be pleased tc 
his. 


irerof Sevaji. He disliked 

nred murder of his some 
lining that deed he goes 
cident in the followini? 


reason why Sivagy gave his 
‘ of his generals who 
assassinate Abdel Khan on the 
. They pressed forward 
palliate this crime. Sevagy 
urse besides having once 
crimes revolted against his ' 
g, murder was a thing he was not to hA 


rtoaei Khan accepted the offer an< 
egregious indiscrimination advanced alone 

“Sevagy, however, had a dagger cor 
m h,s vast, and he wa, firmly resolved to 

and thereby finish a war which wn..M „rL 



have lasted long, and the success of wliich was 

“ When they came quite close to each otlier, 
Sevagy began the conversation; and as if he 
thought only of winning iiim over to his rebellion 
• • • changing his demeanour all of a sudden 
he drew out his dagger and stabbed him on 
the chest 

P'RAXcois Valentine. 

Froncois Valentime in his Descriptim of 
Surattc and the Liven of the gfeate Mogols refers 
to the incident in the following words : 

“Sivaji, however, always caused trouble, 
wherefore the [•Cing of Visianore fRi 



was in rndia at the time”. He thinks Fryer got 
his information from some one on the spot. 
Writes F'ryer : 

"At the day prefixed, therefore, he (Afzai 
khan) takes with him his son and a selected 
number which he credited would not be out- 
equalled by Sevagi, upon his former protestations 
d hopes of reconcilement ; but the perfidious 
man fSevaji) had placed an ambuscado and with 
a smaller shew in appearance than Abdul brought, 
waits his coming ; who as soon as he spied him 
off, sent forth to meet Jiim and prostrates 
himself before him (Afzai Khan) with feigned 
tears craving pardon for his offence, and would 
not rise till he had assured him of his being his 
advocate to procure it. Going to enter the 
choultry together he cries out, like a fearful man, 
his lord (so he styled the General) might 
his pleasure on him and ease him of his 
life ; which Abdul Khan surmising was because 
was •armed and the other came seemingly 
unarmed, delivered his syrord and ponyard to his 
page, and bade him enter with courage; where- 
after some parley he slips a stiletto from under 
ve, and after eying his blow, struck 
heart, where-at the signal was given and 
forth, in wdiich scufle Abdul’s son 



g*we bevagi a wound but was forced 

habit witli frass immediately, and 
throiyh uiitroddan p iths hardly escap 
camp, who thereupon were so discor 
tiiey quickly dispersed themselves an 
iielcl open to Sevagi."* 

Maxucci. 

Nicholas Manucci spent nearly th 
his life in India, 
he saw Sevaji in 
he never conceals li 
general a 


e whole of 
In tile company of ]ai Singh 
I'I'jG. In his Stork Do Mogor 
is dislike of Muhammadans in 
nd that of Aurangzeb in particular. But, 
as far as Marhathas are concerned lie always 
sympathizes with them. There was no reason 
for him to be unduly partial to Afzal Khan. He 
relates the incident in the following words: 

“ So that the king of Bijapur . . 

determined to send against him a famous genemi 
fzal Can (Khan). This man pursued Shivaji 
so persistently that he was forced to take refuge 
m the mountains. Finding himself powerless for 
further resistence, he resorted to a trick. Writing 
to Afzal Khan a letter, in which he made excuses 
confessed him self a criminal and culprit, and 

page 
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a-jked the general to intercede for him. He 
besought pardon from the king. 

"Afzal Khan replied that he might come in 
without any hesitation, that he would obtain 
his pardon from the king and would be always 
his protector , , . . , In any case, however, he 
(Sevaji) could not resist long, the king being so 
much the more powerful. - 

"Shivaji consented to appear before Afzal Khan, 
but begged him to come with only 5 persons to 
a spot at a distance from the camp while on his- 
side he (Sevaji) would bring no more than five 
men. He would fall at his feet and throw him- 
self upon his mercy. Delighted at finding that 
Shivaji meant to give himself up Afzal Khan 

accepted his proposals Shivaji 

got ready with a small and very sharp lancet, 
which at the top was formed into the shape of a 
ring with a projecting stone. Pusliing a finger 
into the ring, the lancet was concealed under 

cover of the hand ail five men with their 

leader Shivaji wore coats of mail beneath their 
clothes. This precaution was not adopter! by 
Afzal Khan and his five men. Nor did they 
suspect the treachery about to be practised upon 
them .... Then Shiva appeared with his five 
men, on horse back. At some distance from 
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the tent they descended from their horses. 
Shivaji began to advance bowing again and 
again as if he was petitioning for a good 
reception and was in a state O'f apprehen- 
sion. Afzal Khan beckoned to him with his 
hands that he might appear without fear ; and 
as Shivaji drew near, Afzal Khan raised his 
arm as if to embrace him. Shivaji’s hands 
came round him lower down, Afzal Khan being a 
tall man and very corpulant ; then swiftly and 
forcibly he rent open Afzal Khan's side abdomen 
from the left to the right so that the bowels 
protruded. The other five men laid hold of their 
swords and cut to pieces Afzal Khan’s com- 
panions."* 

It will be noted that though differing in 
details Manucci substantially agrees with those 
who accuse Sevaji for treacherously murdering 
Afzal Khan, and materially corroborates Carre, 
Fryer, and Valentine. 

Jedhe Chronology. 

The Jedhes of Bhor joined Sevaji against 
Afzal Khan. They have described the incident 
in their chronology, Shakhavali as well as 
Kareena. No historian seems to have given due 

• Manucoi’s Storia Do Mogor, Vol. 2, page 27. 
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weight to their evidence. They, at least, cannot 
be supposed to have been partial to the Bijapuri 
general. But even in their account there is 
nothing to suggest treachery on his part : while 
on their sole testimony the same is amply proved 
against Sevaji. They record in the Shaklia- 
vaii ; 

“ 1 Vaishakh (12th April to. lltii May 1659). 
A Firman came from the Adil Shah to the desh- 
mukhs of the Alawal to join Afzal Khan . . . 

«... Then Shivaji sent Pantaji Gopinath 
as envoy to Afzal Khan and arranged a visit at 
the foot of Pratapgad." 

“Kartik (12th October to llth November 1659) 
Afzal Khan sent his envoy Krishna Rao to 
Shivaji at Pratapgad. Shivaji presented him wdth 
a dress of honour and sent him back after fixing 
up a visit at the foot of Pratapgad. Then Shivaji 
held a private consultation with his ministers and 
Kanhoji Jedhe. “The Mussalman is treacherous. 
Bundal’s forces should remain concealed at jawli 
and the jungles of Par. If he perpetrates some 
treachery at our meeting, his army which is 
stationed at Par should not be allowed to ascend 
the hill, and succour should be brought to me with 
some select men. If per cliance by tlie grace 
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of tlie goddess Amba, Afzal Khafi meets deaths 
signals will be fired from the fort ; you shoiikl 
then attack Par and annihilate the army. 
Haibat Kao and Balaji Naik Slimkar have been 
stationed at the Bodha Gholi Pass with their 
Him ; they will not allow the enemy to ascend 
by that Passd' Thus they consulted and dis- 
positions were made accordingly. 

^kMargashirsli Shuddha 7, Thursday^ (Ititk 
November 1.6511) Afzal Khan came to the ridge 
of Pratapgarh ni a palanquin, together with 
envoys and retinues, for the interviews Shivaji 
came down from the fort to 'meet. At the meet- 
i.ng Shivaji caught Afzal Khan sidewise and 
kiiledhim. ■ 

Here we are neither told of any counsel that 
the Queen might have gi\^ea to Afzal Khan to 
which the factors of Rajapur refer, nor do we 
find Afeal Khan himself hatching any plots of 
treachery against Sevaji prior to their meetingi 
much less attacking him at the time of the inter- 
view which Sabhasad's account in its present 
form describes. 4t is only Sevaji who makes pre- 
paration for ensnaring his victim, and at last 
succeeds in disposing him of. True, the Mussalman 


•S. B, M. p. 30. See tiso Shivaji Souvenir. 
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culled {reacherous, but there 
Miissalinan's conduct to 
proposal of tlie fatal 
Sevaji himself, which 
Afza! Khan 
his opponent raisi 


is nothi 
suggest treaclK 

interview procee 

taking place, he 
sidewise and killed him ” 
ng his hand. 

Jedhk Kareena 

The incident is described in the 
with irrelevant details. We deem it, th 
necessary to reproduce only those lines 
descnbe the meeting : 

“A grand structure was erected at the 
the Pratapgad fort, where Afzal Khan c 
Shivaji, in the month of the Kartika 
Wkan year 1581, in a palanquin with his , 
■ind attendants. Shivaji had already selec 
men for various duties and stationed the 
different places. On the daj of the meeti 
came to visit the Khan with his own envc 
attendants m charge of various functions. E 
this meeting, Afzal Khan caught hold of Sh 
neck under his arm, when Shivaji armed 

was with steel claws on his fingers, [Wagh 
I. e. tiger claws] thrust them into his bod 
burst open his entrails. On getting his ' 
released, Shivaji took his swnrri t,;„ u. 
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which the Khan's affendanfs put him into the 
palanquin and began to run.*’* 

A word of explanation is needed here. Afza! 
Ivlian's catching of SInvaji’s neck under his 

‘»rm should not be interpreted so as to impute 
motive to him. It might not have 
can anything more than customary embracing 
We are not in a position to say anything about the 

correctness or otherwise of the transiation. Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar says it is uncorrected. But 
Marhatha writers being not familiar with Muham 
niadan manners were very apt to mistake the 
"nport of .embracing. Sabhasad also, xv bile des 
•cnbing tl>e meeting of Sevaji and Diler Klian 
similarly Ijetrays his ignorance of Muhammadan 
social etiquette, in any case, Afzal Khan's merely 
catching hold of Sevaji's neck would not have 
relieved the latter of his ghost, 

Bhimsen Burhanpuri 

This Hindu writer of Nuskh-PDilkusfia relates 
file incident in the following words ; 

"The Sultan of Bijapur on hearing (of Shivaji's 
rebeilton) sent a strong force under a hi»h 
grandee-of his court named Afzal Khan to fight 
and put dbw n Shiva. But Shiva very cunningly 


jirofe^sed weakness and humility and wrote to 
the Khan, begging pardon for his offences and 
the Khan's intercession and requesting him to 
come towards Jaoli to compose his frightened 
lieart, saying that he was not really refractory. 
The Khan, proud of his large force and careless 
of the enemy’s deceit, came to the hilly region of 
jaoh suspecting no tumult, and encamped there. 
It was mutually agreed that at some spot in Jaoli, 
a tent should be set up, and the Khan with ten 
men and Shiva with 5 or 6 should meet there. 
As promised (they) came to the tent. At the 
time of embracing, Shiva dealt some blows on 
the stomach of the Khan with the weapon called 
by the Deccanis haghnakh (tiger's claws) and also 
Uchwa (scorpion), which he had in his hand, 
so that he was disembowelled.”* 

91 Qalmi Bakhar 

Those portions of 91 Qalmi Bakhar which 
deal with Afzal Khan’s death are not available to 
those who are not conversant with Marhathi. 
Mr. Putwardhan has published extracts from this 
bakhar in the Source Book of Maratha history, 
Vol. I. But he was not included those passages 
which are relevant to the issue of Afzal Khan’s 


fSee the Modern Review^ May, 1907. 


murder, Howe^er^ on page 62 of the same work^ 
he excepts it when he asserts ■ that all ^^authori- 
ties on Maratlia side * . . declare that Afeal 

Khan struck tlie first blow/' 

As said above, according to Prof, jadunath 
Sarkar, it is the same work as the Raigarh Life 
of Sliivaji, The English translation of the latter 
is published in Forrest's Selections from the 
letters, etc., in tlie Bombay Secretariat, Maratha 
Series, VoL I, pages 1 to 22, 1885. It gives the 
account of Afzai Khan's death and the events 
which preceded it in great detail. For want of 
space it is not reproduced here. The inquisitive 
reader may .see it there. In that long, but 
simple and to a certain extent natural, account 
of the incident, coming from the pen of a Hindu 
writer, there is nothing to suggest perfidy in the 
conduct of the victim of Sevaji's treacherous 
cruelty. We are nowhere told that ’ Afxal Khan 
was *T.ounselled'' by the Qneen or anybody else 
at Bijapur **to pretend friendship' with his 
enemy*', or of Krishnaji BImskhar's hinting to 
Sevaji ttiat the Khan seemed to harbour some 
plan of mischief; or of Pantaji's learning by a 
liberal use of bribes that ^^Afzafs officers were 
convinced that he had so ai ranged matters that 
Shiva would be arrested at the ■ intervieiv, as he 


^vas too cunning to be caught by open fight”, and 
last of all of Afzal Khan's drawing his sword on 
Sevaji. On the other hand the co-nduct of the 
latter is full of treachery and deceitfulness. 

It is a thankless task to collect at one place 
the versions of as many as ten writers, all of 
them speaking about the same incident. But it 
must be admitted that it has been purposely done. 
Nowadays it is often said that it was Khafi 
Khan who for the first time charged Sevaji with 
treachery. The above extracts slmuld remove 
all doubts about the matter, proving it satisfac- 
torily that no contemporary ever referred to the 
incident without at the same time fixing treacliery • 
upon the head of Sevaji alone. This is true of the 
Marhathi. writers as much as of the Muhammadan 
historians. Though the former refrain from 
calling him treacherous yet they describe his 
treachery nearly as faithfully as the latter. 

J^dunath* Sarkar referring, naerely to 
the Alamgirnamah,, Dilkusha, Khafi Khan and 
Tarikh-i-Snivaji, observed in the “Modern Review” 
of May, 1907 . **The death of Afzal Khan must 
remain one of the puzzles of Indian History as 
long as new contemporary evidence does not 
spiing to light . It is indeed surprising that it 
should-liave been ever a puzzle to him. But it is. 



(i-eally amazing that he clings to liis old view 
in spite of the fact that mudi “new contemporary 
evidence” in the shape of tiie versions of Fryer, 
A. Cane, Valentine, Man nucci, tlie Rajapur letter, 
the Jedhe Shakavali, and the Jedhe Kureena has 
sprung to light since then. May we now expect 
that he will puhlicly admit that it is no longer a 
■'puzzle'. 

Now we want to refer to the views of two 
very eminent scholars of , Maharashtra, Mr. 
justice Ranade, tiie founder of the Marhatha 
School, and the late Loktniniya Tilak. Raiiade’s 
opinion about .Sevaji's crime is substantially tiie 
*tme as that of Grant Duff who charged him with 
'treacheroas murder. It is surprising, indeed, tliat 
jRapade who raised the standard of revolt against 
tiuff should agree with him on tliis controversial 
.point. He has naturally avoided the condemnatory 
e.xpressions about iris hero, but his admission of the 
guilt is clear beyond doubt. Still more noteworthy 
are the views of Tilak. His interpret ition of the 
deed has attr.icted the attention of more English 
writers than on& “How Sliivaji was guilty of 
treacherous murder in killing his Muhammedan 
foe, Afzal Khan" observed Sir Valentine Chiroi 
“is perhaps a debatable point of iiislory, Ijut 
iasteid of disputing that it was murder, Tilak 
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praised the deed and justified it on religious- 
grounds^ as the Divine Krishna tells us in the 
Baghawatghita that we may kill even our teachers 
filid our kinsmen and no blame attaches if we are 
not actuated by selfish desires. This was at a 
great Shivaji festival at Haigarh over which Tiiak 
himself presided' to commemorate tlie Mahratha 
chief's coronation after he had destroyed both 
Afzal Khan and the whole of his Muhammadan 
uriny. Another Brahman pointed the moral 
by declaring that '^every Hindu, every Mahratha ^ 
must rejoice at tiye spectacle, for we too are 
all stiiving to regain our lost independence.'’* 
Mr Dodwell is an other English writer who 
sees a political motive in Tilaks disregard- 
ing the usual Maratha defence that the 
Muslim began- first'' and in his declaring 
♦Shivaji justified even if he had planned the 
murder beforehand'' It is beyond the purview 
of this book to .determine whether or not was 
there any political motive also behind Tilak'i 
interpretation. But one thing is certain : the 
editor of the jedhe Shakavali could not have 
justified the deed at least on this ground that 
Sevaji's victim also w^as planning the same 
against him. 


CHAPTER V 
The Real Sevaji 

It is not possible to give in this little book a 
biographical account of Sevaji’s doings by des- 
cribing the different events which constitute his 
political career. For that purpose Sarkar’s invalu- 
able work is reconi mended. Nor do we propose 
to consider even ail the features of his character. 
With some other matters we shall deal with such 
of them only as have been altogether ignored or 
insufficiently studied and improperly represented. 
In regard to these the views of the historians of 
Calcutta and Maharashtra, particularly of the 
latter, are so thicklv coloured that truth has been 
obscured. Our opinions are based on solid facts 
»fid may not be rejected simply because they are 
at Variance with the views of those whose 
reputation is established- 

In deference to the popular prejudices, and 
for the sake of convenience and brevity, we have 
decided to express our views only in the words 
of Sevaji's contemporaries by making quotations 
from them, confining ourself to merely supplying 
the connecting links. 

Hts Name 

Though Sevaji has been engaging the atten- 
tion of the historians of Maharastra for the last 
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more (hru, sixty years, strange to say, no one 
ever Cared to ascertain his true name. Jli,^ con- 
temporaries pronounced it varionsiy. Their 
inodes of spelling it are no less tlian ten. In case 
of tile Dutch writers the confusion is so great that 
he IS called not only Sivasi but also Suasv. Those 
who can be reasonably suppi^sed to have known 
It correctly called him either Sevaji or Sivaji. 
However, as in the contemporary records tiie S 
IS more commonly followed the e than by the / 
we have preferred to call him Sevaji. But the one 
si.b'nihcant fact is that the S is nowhere followed 
by the ;i. Even Sabhasad Called JiimSiva Chhatra- 
path Not that there is no word in Marhathi 
or Sanskrit. Only to give his name more orthodox 
form and colour and a politico-religious import 
he ,s now being called Shivaji after the god of 

destruction, Shiva. It was reserved for the late 
Mr Justice Kanade, who has .said so many new 
tiling, m Marhatha history, to rechristen B-vaii 
about two centuries after his death. Others 
ha\e only foliu-wed liim 

His Ancestry 

A perusal of the contemporary records will 
show that It was almost universally believed that 
there was something wrong with Sevaji's lineage 
Acconiing to Cosmeda Guarda. toase tiie words of 
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Dr. Sen, "Shivaji, tliough popularly known as the 
youngest oi Shahji's twelve sons was really the 
offspring of an illicit relation between Jija Bai 
(Sevaji-s mother) and Dom Manoel de Menezes, 
a Portuguese gentleman of Virar near Bessien".* 
Manucci informs us that Sevaji “was the 
bastard son of a Hindu King of wiiora I spoke 
mother was the daugliter of a car- 
penter. When this bastard had grown up he 
claimed the crown upon the death of his father; 
although he had a brother who was legitimate-’'f 
ihe story of Khali Khan being too well known,, 
and for other reasons, need not be repeated 
here. According to the Hindu writer, Bhim Sea 
Burhaapuri, Sevaji descended from Bagii Singh, 
an illegitimate son of the Rana of Udaipur’, 
Bhiin Singh “by a concubine of a tribe very 
inferior to his own". | Sabhasad’s making 
urangzeb and Afital Khan and his followers call 
Sevaji “/mmoyWa"** (bastard) lends coun- 
tt^nance to Ihe same view. 

In our opinion tliese rumours *+ did not owe 

Saji’s descent 

W-? mUC 157, 

»S It is otleu supposed, who found flaw in 
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and that their existance was due partly to 
treachery, duplicity, and meanness evinced 
throughout his conduct and partly to the universal 
misery and suffering that the inflicted upon his 
neighbours. The people of our country being 
naturaily simple, honest, and kind-hearted are 
v’ery prone to think that these vices can he 
found only in those whose descent is not free 
from contamination. 

I-Iis Treachery and meanness. 

Meanness coupled with treachery seems to 
have been the most salient feature of Sevaji's cha- 
racter. To gain his end he could go down 
the lowest depth of immorality. For instance, 
although he subsequently behaved most dis- 
honourably toward the King of Golkonda, when 
his interest had made him an ally of that 
monarch, he, as said above, went so far as to 
call him ^^his father, his lord and his sovereign''.^ 
Similarly while negotiating with Jai Singh he said 
that he regarded the Mirza Raja (|ai Singh) 
his father'' and solicited his paternal medition 
and intercession to obtain forgiveness and 
pardon for the crimes he had been guilty of^'.f 
In the same way while planning treachery of 

p. a, page 27T. 
t S. B.M.,page m, 
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a most abominable nature against Afzal Khan, to 
allay his suspicion, he described him as his 
“guardian”, his uncle and “as is the Maharaja 
(Shahji) so is the Khan to me."* Most of his 
acquisitions were made treacherously. It was 
so that he acquired Supa, Purandhar, and Jawle. 
More than any thing else, he attempted to capture 
treacherously even V’yankoji,f despite his own 
most solemn oaths and affirmations. But the 
latter being his own brother outwitted him. 
In short, beginning from his occupation of 
Torna in 1646 right down to April 1679, some 
montlis before his death, when he failed in the 
greatest enterprise of his life, i.e, in his attempt 
of capturing Bijapur by perfidy, his career 
appears to have been an invariable record of 
duplicity, treachery and meanness. 

His plans were generally succesfnl in the 
beginning. But later on, when he became 
notorious, people became careful in not repos- 
ing trust in his words. “Sevaji” wrote Bombay 
to the Company on 26(h November, 1675, 
*’ keeps a very fair correspondence with us, 
but IS not to he trusted, he totally governing 
himself by his interest alone, not valuing 

♦Sen’s Siva Chhattrapati, page 20. ” ^ 

tl** B. S., page S03 and History of Madura Nayaks, pa'ge 2SL 
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^ breach of aay oath or promise where he can 
• yne to be a gainer thereby, but he hath 
2'*y Tons m the fire winch will find him 

employ a considerable time, so have little reason 
to fear any disturbance from him.’'* The same 

factory wrote to Surat on Uth October 1676, » We 

do not trust Savaji with any goods or mone;, noJ 

any ea mgs with his ministers ; well find- 

mg how faithless they are."t The renlv of 

urat to the Company on being required by the 

“^r o open correspondence with Sevaji 

'S more expressive. " You recommend " they 

write « a fair correspondence with him (Sevaji) ; 

but we know not what league to hold with a 

rebel and perBdious theif, but desire to keep 

our distance and have nothing to do with him ”+ 

On the same subject the same factory had written 

to the Company : We have no other assurance 

han the word of a Thief or a Rebel 

In tiie same way, Bombay being required by 

burat to send some soldiers wrote on 29th 

March, 1670 “We can ill 

, V vvecan ilkspare so many men 

laving Sevaji, (a friend to none) so near a 

neighbour to us.”«t Taylor had already written 
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I from Rajapur to Surat about Sevaji and bis 

Ij men that they were ^^the veriest rougues in the 

I world and have no regard for oatli or promise'^ so 

f solemnly made/** Notlnng can be more expres- 

J sive tlian the ‘observations of the Surat Council 

I recorded on the 17tli October, 1676, while 

^ contemplating the dissolution of the Rajapur 

; factory: long as that pirate and iiniia.Tsal rob- 

\ her (Sevaji) lives, that hath, no regard to friend 

nor foe, God nor man, there can be no safety 
I in any trade in his country/*t Sevaji*s cruel- 

1 ties at Surat are very well knowm, but the 

? faithlessness and treachery that he exhibited at 

’ i that port have, perhaps, no parallel in the history 

I of man’s perfidy, ^‘Whoever he was that was 

I taken and brought before him'' (Sevaji), wrote 

I Surat on the 28th January, 166-1, to the Company 

I about his atroeities; ^'could iiot redeem him- 

? self lost either his hands or his head; and' 

his manner was first to plunder and then to call 
I the owner of his house to give something over 

|: and above to redeem his house from being 

; burnt, yrt the perfidious villain would fire it 

* E. F, Vol !, pai^e 48. 
t E. R R, Vol. n, page 101. 
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•it Icrw.trds, he had obliged Iiimself t<y 

the contraiy.”* 

In spite of their vigilance the servants of the 
Lonipan V sutfered at his hands more than once. 
First of all, without any justification lie plundered 
the Kajapur factory, and in the hope of 
money imprisoned the factors. This was followed 
by long and protracted negotiations for indemni- 
fying the Company. Then, " . , . there is 

no probability of security from such a heathen 
who while we were in treaty with him for 
satisfaction for our losses at Rajapur gives 
orders for the robbing our factory at Hubli . . .’’f 
In the same way, while at peace with the English, 
the Marhathas plundered the factory of the 
Company at Dliarangaon. The attitude that 
Sevaji adopted and the pleas that he put forward 
in his defence when pressed by the Company 
to compensate their loss, on account of their 
hollowness, falsity, and unreason should make 
every admirer of Sevaji blush.J 

No one ever trusted Sevaji without being sub- 
sequently deceived. The kind of reception he 


I. I, page 68. 

page 274. 

ILi page 70 ; , Austia recorded . ia - tlit 

to Sevaji : 
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accorded to the embassy of the Dutcii dnrfnrt 
liis Karnatic campaijfn furnishes a typical exam- 

Say.T Mari in : 

^'Tiiis kind of embassy of the Dutcii had 
not all the success that th.ey expected frora it. 
They were wei! received by Sevajt as their 
presents^ bat afterwards a sum of 25 to Zi) IhfMi- 
sand was demanded of -them on the sole pretext 
that it was needed, the envoys excused them- 
selves and replied that it was necessary to write 
to their masters. They -were detained irr the 

September the 6ih. Onttie of September we <4nined the 
and difficult top of Hairy hill, which impartialiy may 
boast of cither, and fortunately had audience the next day yf 

Sevaieeand Samhhaji Raja, etc., 'principai officers, wiio being 

biirtheiiecl with slnme at mv complaints a politic slomhc!: 
eiiclrclecl his brow, and seemingly hung thereon tinlll f had 
liiilslied, and then ne plea'icl ignaraucc to the fact and totally 

dallied th« reccntiSw -if any effect and s»v desired 

fiine for ills most serin, us cohsIderaHoti. 

Sept^^mher IMh. After audience, had Perhd Pandit our 
pmciitor was not idle in this affair, but with auicli courage 
ayci vig<mr stirred up the Raja to giye ns a speedy aoi 
effectual aiH.ver winch c-iuH not he obtain id until the 
of September when at the same place as formerly he expressec 
Ills inintl in few words, to wit that 'in respect he had .not acconnl 
given them by his general of any effect taken from us more 
than Some plate, (mffilch belonged to Samuel Austiti). lie 
thought our demands very unreasouable, and in respect oiu 
l*'adory was not so well fortified as even to oppose the ipiane*^ 
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cjiiiip for 2 ur 3 luoiiths to their expense, 
aad they only extricated tiieiaselvcs by several 
thoiHUi'i of pagodas which they had to give, 

(but) of which the ministers had the best 
.parl’h^ . 

Such was Sevaji's notion of iiiteriiatioiiai 
obligations. No wonder that in the eye of 
liis contemporaries he always reiiiained base 
and low. His ambassadors were tint sfunvii 
the same respect and cosideratiun to which the 
representatives of all civilized governments are 
entitled. The treatment meted out to his envoy 
at Goa by the- ■ Portuguese Viceroy wlieo he 
attempted to surprise that port is an excellent 
illustration. ^*The Vice-King a little before 
thafi his death'" reported the English factors 
of Karwar to Surat ^^searching narrowly through 
all his towns found four or five hundred men of 
Sevaji's had (hid) up and down in several places; 
upon which he sent for Sevaji's ambassador 

larce» he h:id ao reason to satisfy us for that which vagabonds 
and scoats comiiiitted without order or knowledge of the 
General ; to which I answered it was done by his C-lenerars 
knowledge, otherwise he would not have carried me away I 

jirisoner so far as he did and therefore desired his personal 
appearance to deny it 'if he could. He took no notice of it 
Oil the contrary he assured me I should have no satisfaction. 

* F. B. S.| page SOT— -8. 
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and with his own hand took hiiii 2 or 3 cutis 
ill the car and turned him and all the prisoners he 
had took out of Goa'h* 

Causks of Sevaji's success. 

To-day liis admirers are at liberty to say any- 
thing they like. But in the opinion of his 
contemporaries, whatever success ■ lie ach ieved. 
was due chiefly to his cunning in which lie had 
no rival in that age. Most of tlie contemporary 
writers were not favourably- . impressed by his 
military power and personal valour. 
was known that Sevajy . a . man , of spirit and 
cunning’" wrote Martin, ^^ichieved more by 
arfifioe than by open violence, tliat he had an 
uiidersfatiding with the generals of the Mogai 
wilh whom lie shared his - spoils ; Uiis was 
what sustained hirnd^f 

The same w’^riter observed on receiving the 
news of Sevaji"s death : ^ 

*^The deceased could very well take a higli 
place among tiie great men jof India though 
the conquests he made during his life time have 
been accomplished rather by his intrigues and 
cunning than by open force.'VJ. 

» K. F. K. Vol I, pzgt in, 

t F. B. S, page S32. 

:J F. B. S, page SSI 
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In John L. Escaliot’s opiinori 
fraud, partly b)- force, partly by comiptinii 
of kin‘'’s governors, of king's castle,-., (he) seiZetb 
many of them into his hands." *. 

In the opinion of his ardent admirer Abbe Carre 
he “rendered his name terrible to many a king 
who had experience of his arms or his intrigues 
which he conducted with equal skill. ”t ' 

In short there was hardly any conteiiiporary 
writer in whose opinion Sevaji did not owe his 
success to his cunnin;^. 

There were other factors also wiiich rendered 
the task of Sevaji^s opponents diUijuit. The ph}- 
sical features and the climatic conditions of his 
country made him very often inaccessible to them. 

The importance of this circumstances cannot be ; 

over-emphasized. The admirers of Sevaji speak j 

of them with great force^ and sometimes also witii f 

jubilation. But it is not clear how they add 
an iota of lustre to the supposed glory of Ids 
achievements. Bijapur could not offer any great 
resistence to him due to the constant Mughal 
menace^r Mi Adil Shah's debauchery, the same 
monarch's premature death, and the accession 

• E. F. R. Vol 1» page 73. 

tF.B.S., page 217* ' f 
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of a boy king to the throne, which gave birth 
to internecine quarrels and 'revolts of provincial 
governor?;. To these must' be added the fact 
that the Bijapuris themselves very often con- 
sidered Scvaji a bulwark against the Mughal 
invasion from the north. '' These circumstances 
made it easy ■ for him, 'as ' 'Martin observed, to 
demoralise and foment division, amongst the 
'Adil Shahi nobles.^ Not to speak of the latter, he 
bribed more than once even the Mugfial Viceroy 
of the Deccan, Aiirangzeb himself, being else- 
where busy could not apply himself to the 
solution of problems created by his rise until 
it waS' rather too late. 

There is one more circumstance which 
historians have always overlooked. If Sevaji did 
anything for his countrymen it was to show 
them an easy way of procuring food.^ 
Robber}’*, howsoever detestable, provided 
the landless and luckless Marhatha with a 
sure and easy means of supplying himself 
with the necessaries of life, tliose ol4 

days,"' said Gokhale to Sarkar ^bvhen the crops 
failed our people used to sally forth with 
their horses and spears and bring back enough 
....booty. to., feed.... them, for .the ..next two or three.... 

B. s.page 34i. 
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feais/** It was not conditional, it is submitfocv 
upon the failure of crops^ and was never 
so true as in the days of Sevaji himself* In fact 
it was he who gave this sort of robbery the force 
of tradition and iinpressed it witii the stigma 
of national occupation. Formerly the Marhathas 
spent their time in internecine quarrels. He 
found an outlet for their energy and turhiilaut 
spirit by combining all tlu.>se forces which had 
hitherto remained scattered. The greatness of 
Sevaji lay in his power organization, Ins capacity 
of mustering his men at the right time, marching 
them out in the right direction and sinking 
his victims at the right place. This w:is what 
made him an ideal leader. He was generally 
successful in his designs; and if he failed, it 
brought no mural discredit to him in tlie eye 
of ins men, wlio knew that they were following 
unewiio was after all a robber. 

We will take this opportunity to say a word 
about the Marhatha forces under Sevaji. Much has 
been said about their simplicity, and the military 
establishments of the Mughais have been justly 
censured for their cumbrousness and cliimsb 
ness. But it should not be forgotten tliat 
it was not possible ' fur them to be as 

« S.irkiif’s Sbivaji, pages 39S a«d SlU* 
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unpretentious as the Marhatha forces. The 
latter had to subsist on daily plunder. The 
less encumbered they were the greater were the 
chances of their success. No wonder that they 
used to start from their place with a handful of 
rice. This was impossible for the Mughal 
forces. They were the servants of a monarch 
who claimed the land as his, and who, therefore, 
could not have allowed them to plunder his own 
subjects. 

HiS GENIvRALSHIP 




The admirersS of Sevaji liave compared him 
with Alexander, Caesar, Hannibal and Bonaparte. 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar would like to call him 
^hinconquerable hero/' These praises are fantastic 
in their nature. Sevaji was not an extra- 
ordinary general. Considering the circumstances 
in which he was placed, it can be safely said 
that his opponents often furnished much better 
generalship, although he more than compensated 
this weakness through other means. Cruel and 
rapacious as he was by nature, I)is contempo- 
raries noted that it was not of his business to risk 
open engagements unless the defenceless condi- 
tion of the enemy made' his success sure. 
Spirited gallantry of a higher order was no part 
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uf ht.-i character. He took pride in attacking 
defenceless towns and cities, in robbin ; helpless 
merchants and poor peasants, and in cubing to 
pieces small solitary detachments, in the face 
of strong forces he would always prefer to 
run away- He never considered it disgraceful to 
show back to an enemy and retire from the 
field of action leaving him master of the day. He 
Heeced the people of Surat for four days but the 
first rumour of a coming army was sufficient to 
make him retire helter-skelter. Siralarly a defence- 
less Karwar invited him in 1665, but the timely 
though unexpected arrival of Sher Khan was 
sufficient — at least for the time being— to save it 
from utter destruction at his hands. When faced 
by competent generals he did not generally come 
out successful. In the beginning of his craeer he 
was defeated by Nasiri Khan, was reduced to 
the sorriest straits by Siddi Jawhar, was put to 
flight by Khawas Khan, and brought to bis 
knees by Jai Singh and Diler Khan. 

It is a fashion with Sevaji's admirers to 
criticize the Mughals for being incompetent of 
reducing the Mirhatha strongholds. The charge 
is not altogether unfounded. But, did Sevaji 
himself fare better in similar circumstances ? 
His^pride was humbled by a petty Desai weman. 
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He could not capture Valour without great delay# 
He could not reduce Jinji without employing uo* 
fair means. He disastrously failed in- attempting 
tu storm Panhala in 1666. It was his life long 
ambition to capture Janjtra. But, despite his 
Hjrculean efforts, he failed as often as he 
attempted its conquest Sabhasad compared the 
Siddi with a mouse. The repeated failure of 
Sevaji before that stronghold should serve to 
indicate how exaggerated are the views of modern 
iiistorians in regard to his prowess. His contem- 
poraries understood better the strength and weak- 
ness of his position. On 26-6-1664 wrote Surat 
to Karwar , . . it is none of his business to lay 
siege to any place that is fortified against him, 
for it will not turn him to any account. He is 
and ever was for a running banquet and to 
plunder and burn those towns that have neither 


defence or guard 



His Cruelty 



Maharashtra has not produced a more cruel and 
atrocious person than Sevaji. Considering his 
whole career at once, it is not too much to say 
tliat lie lived on ruining his own motherland. In 
the course of his raids he put entire populations to 


^ E. F. R., VoL I, page 89. 
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sword and burnt down to ground snme of the 
most prosperous towns of the Deccnn. Pain, 
misery, and torture, incidental to his exeiir- 
sions; frequent as they w^cre, can be better 
imagined than described However, an attempt 
has been made in this generation to show that 
Sevaji was mild and humane by disposition. 
The contemporary records are replete with 
the instances of barbarous punishments that he in- 
flicted on his unfortunate victims. The following 
III relate to the persons whom he had taken captive 

and who had no money to purchase their liberty. 
Revington and Taylor wrote from Sevaji’s 
prison : 

Ced Kisnogy (Seth Krishnaji) that owes 
the Company 3400 Pagodas in Rajapur for cloth 
arid lead is dead, drubbed to death in Khelna 
upf>n wliich news his wife poisoned herself in 
Rajapur''.^ 

In the same letter they observe : The Noc- 
quedah of the Siirati Jounc (Junk) that came 
to Rajapur is in Khelna, where he had the 
strapado so barbarously given him, as that 
his hands and arms are dead and their use lost. 
Welgy's hands continued dead one month and 
was fed by another like a child, 

E. fTe. VoL I, page 27 . ^ ^ ^ ^ 



The like cruelty I believe was never 
known for mm to be robbed of ail and then to 
be wrackt for having no more. I pray God to 
deliver us from the hell we are in and from 
another*'.* 

The following lines taken from tlie Jedhe 
Kareena; as given in Shivaji Souvenir, page 57, 
amply prove Sevaji's faithlessness^ treachery, and 
revengefulness which he could show to a fellow 
Marhatha. As the incident they describe speaks 
for itself we refrain from offering any comments 
on it :■ 

^n^ianhoji immediately repaired to the fort 
and begged Shivaji's pardon for Khopade. Shivaji, 
however, said that Khopade is so wicked ? He 
had no watan previously which I gave him under 
my seal. But Kedarji Khopade sought the pro- 
tection of the Adil Shah, became disloyal to me, 
helped Alzal Khan in various ways and raised his 
hands against me. Hence he is a traitor whose 
body I order to be cut into four pieces for dis- 
tribution to the four quarters. You have no busi- 
ness to intercede for him. I cannot pardon his 
wrongs/^ When in these words, Shivaji turned a 
deaf ear to all mediation, Kanhoji rose and sub- 
mitted, ^^consider mysdf in ilm place of Khaiido}! 

^ E* F. E. VgL I, page 29* 
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and that I have committed the offences and save 
his life”. "Certainly” repled Shivaji, “1 cannot 
disregard your petition which I grant only on 
your account. Bring that Khopade before me". 
Khandoji was then brought into Shivaji's 
presence. He saluted Shivaji, who said nothing 
to him. At this Kanhoji took leave of Shivaji 
and returned with Khopade to his residence 
below. Thereafter Khopade having been once 
introdnctd to Shivaji, I'epeated his visits indepen- 
dently of Kanhoji. In one of such visits Shivaji, 
who had not forgotten the wrong, had the right 
hand and the left foot of Khopade cut off. 
When the news of the punishment reached 
Kanhoji, lie brought Khandoji to himself and 
after attending to his wounds went and saw 
Shivaji at the fort and strongly remonstrated 
with him, saying, how unjust it was to have 
punished Khopade after permitting him a fearless 
visit. "What is the value of my intercession ” ? 
He concluded, to which Shivaji replied in sweet 
word’s : "it was for your intercession that I spared 
Khopade’s life, only cutting of the hand which 
held the sword against me and the foot which 
carried him to the enemy. I have not deprived 
him of his watan which I will continue as 
before.’,' 




Historiaos, when they speak of Sevaji’s 
plundering raids, do not generally depict 
tlie actual state of affairs — the intensity of pain 
and misery and the extent of desolation and 
death inevitably involved therein. It is written 
about his capture of the fort of Phonda that 
“ he put all he found in it to the sword except 
die governor Mahmud Khan.” He is said to have 
“ burnt Vingurla to the ground." Mudhol 
experienced the same fate at his hands. And 
Karwar was destroyed so effectively that ‘'he hath 
not left an house standing." These were some 
of the most flourishing towns of the Deccan 
which suffered so terribly at the hands of that 
great destructive genius. 

The enormaties that he committed at Surat 
should constitute a separate chapter of Sevaji's 
biography. Very graphic accounts of the same 
exist in the despatches of English factore. 
Henry Gary wrote to Earl Marlborough on 
20-6-1664 “he committed many cruelties by 
cutting off men's hands that could not give him 
so much money as he’ demanded.”* Another 
writer recorded tliat he ‘<con tinned a great deal of 
tyranny and cruelty to the townsmen, cutting off 
the hands of ■’’ome and the heads of the othei^ 

* E. F. Rwt Vol I, page 65. , “ 
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clay and night robbing and burning down the 
city? until the 11th, which day' he made a general 
round of fire about the town/'^ The Reverend 
John L, Escaliot wrote to Sir Thomas Browne : 



His desire of money is so great that he 
spares no barbarous cruelty to extort confession 
from his prisoners, whips them most cruelly, 
threatens death, and often executeth it (if) they 
do not produce so much as he thinks they may 
or desires they should, at least cutt oflE one hand, 
■sometimes hot h/'f '■ 

The following extract will show how 
thoroughly had he attempted to destroy Surat : 

Thursday and Friday nights were the most 
terrible nights for fire. On Friday after he had 
ransacked and dug up Verge Vora^s house he 
fired it and a great vast number more towards 
the Dutch house. A fire so great as turned the 
night into day, as before, the smoke in the day 
time had almost turned the day into night, rising 
so thick as it darkened the sun like a great 
dond^t 

We hear about SevajiVcntting off the hands of 
those who could not satisfy his demands. The 

* E. F. R., Woi. I,. page 68. 
t E, F. R. mi. page 78- 79 
j E.^F. R., VoL I, page SO. 



lines will give some Idea of fiie pain 
and torture involved in the process: 

I had forgot to write you the manner of 
their cutting of men^s hands, wliicli was thus. 
The person to suffer is pinioned as straight as 
possibly they can, and then, when the nod is 
given a soldier comes with a whittle or blunt 
knife and throws the poor patient down upon his 
face, then draws his hand backward and sets 
his knee upon the prisoners back and begins to 
hack and cut on one side and other about tfie wrest. 
In the meantime the poor man roaret exceedingly 
kicking and biting the ground for very anguish. 
When the villain perceives the bone to belaid bare 
on all sides he setteth the wrist to his knee and 
gives it a snap, and proceeds till he hath liacked 
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Df, Sureiidrauath Sen has tried to disprove 
the story accepted by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar that 
lie (Sevaji) ordered the prisoners to be brought 
before him and cut off the heads of four and the 
hands of 24 others from among them at his 
caprice and spared the rest/* He refers to the 
incident and remarks: soldier may be excused 

if he molests an unoffending inhabitant when a 
city is taken by assault, but a general who 
mutilates Jiis liclpless prisoners can never be 
forgiven. Shivaji was by common consent free 
from the vices of his time, it is believed he was 
never guilty of unnecessary cruelty, but if Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar's statement is accepted we shall 
liave to revise our opinion about the Maratha 
hero/' 

His reasons for not believing the story are 

Bernier, Manucci, Tiievenot and Carre do 
not corroborate the charge which is apparently 
based on tiie letters of L’ Escaliot and, Gary, a letter 
addressed by the English President and Council 
at Surat to their masters at home and the log cf 
tiie Loyal Merchant. Tiie Dutch factors of 
Surat, so far as we can Judge from the contem- 
porary records at our disposal, do not corroborate 
their English neighb mrs in this particular charge 
agiririst Shivaji • . . But a casual scrutiny of 
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' these letters rex’eals that neither the President nor 

; Priest, neither Gary nor the Captain of the I^nyal 

[ Merchant witnessed the incident to which they all 

: testify. None of them can, therefore, be regarded 

i as corroborating others while they all derix'ed 

I their information from one common source, Mr, 

I Anthony Smith, an English Factor, who was a 

? prisoner for three days with the’ Marathas.” 

' Dr. Sen attempts to show that Anthony Smith 

•was not a man of integrity as a letter addressed 
to England shows that he had planned to Betray 
the English factory to Sevaji, at the time of his 
invading Surat. Therefore, he concludes, the 
testimonies of the ElngUsh President, Escaliot, 
etc., also fall to the ground. 

’ As for Bernier, Carre, Manucci, and Thevenot, 

it is no wonder that they do not mention this 
particular incident in their accounts. They 
were not present at Surat at the time of Sevaji’s 
' invasion. Thevenot readied India only in 1666; 

^ came two years later, Bernier published his- 

“Travels” in 1670, while Manucci began his 
fi. 'Gloria" about 40 years after the incident. Tliey 

do not generally enter into such details as are 
found in the letters of L' Escaliot and others who 
were present at Surat at the time of the invasion 
and recorded their observations immediately after 
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fhc calamity had passed away. Their accounts 
l.reathe freshness, and, being absolutely contem- 
porary, are of incomparable worth. Moreover, 
they do not say anywhere that they were indebted 
tor their information to Anthony Smith alone. 

His name is mentioned in their despatches be- 
cause he was one of them and that they had to 
lepoit the fact of his imprisonment as an er^ent 
winch concerned their nation particularly. Third- 
ly, even before the invasion of Sevaji, it ought to 
have been known to them that Smith was a man 
of shady character ’ whose words should not be 
theiefore relied upon. In the present circums- 
tances It cannot be definitely said that the Dutch 
factors did not mention in their despatches the 
tact of Sevaji's cutting off the heads and hands of 
his prisoners. And, even if it be admitted for 
a moment that the latter have not really mentioned 
this fact in their despatches, the evidence of U 
Escahot and others who support him is neither 
shaken nor Its value necessarily reduced on that 
account. Besides what has already been said, 
we have strong evidence to prove that English 
reporters could have been informed of the inci- 
rtent not only by Anthony Smith, but l ad an 
indeprndent and first hand source of informaion ‘ 

»'ith tliem, and that their testimony very nearly 


tarries the weight of the evidence of an eye-witnes! 
1 his will be borne out by the following extract: 

“ A very great many there were who, hearinj 
of his (Sevaji’s) coming went forth to him, think 
ing to fare the better, but found their fault to thei 
cost ; as oiie who came fo our house for cure. 
went forth to meet and told him he was comt 
from aliout Agra with cloth and had brough 
40 oxen loaded with it and that he came tc 
present him with it all or else what part he shouk 
please to command. Sevaji asked him if he had 
no money. He answered that he had not as yei 
sold any cloth since lie came to town ; and that 
he had no money. The villain made his right 
hand to be cut off immediately and then bid him 
begone. He had no need of his cloth. The poor 
old man returns, finds the cloth burnt, and himself 
tIcstUute of other harbour comes to the English 
house where he is dressed and fed'’* 

This one incident should be sufficient to show 
how cruelly, tyranically, and barbarously did 
Sevaji behave toward his poor victims. Dr. 
Surendranath Sen believes “he was never 
guilty of unnecessary cruelty.’’ These lines go 
a long way to prove how suitably did Sevaji 


reward one who had , on fortunately believed the 


Nearly every modern hist orian^ has endeavonrecl ■ 
to show that Sevaji was very solicitous of the 
welfare of women. It is still more ridicnloiis 
that the assertion is made On the antliorityof 
^Khafi, Khan who - is called Sevaj:fs^ .inveterate 
enemy. Below are quoted the relevant lines. These 
will show how erroneous is the interpretation 
attempted to I;e put to the words of that 
historian: 

But he (Sevaji) made it a rule that wher» 
ever his followers went plundering, they should 
do no harm to the mosques, the Book of God or 
the women of any cne . . . When the women of 

any Hindu or Mohamedan were taken prisoners 
by his men,, and they had no friend to protect 
them, he watched over them until their relations 
came ivHh a suitable ransom to buy their liberty!^ 
These words are by themselves sufficient to 
show what Khafi Khan meant. They do. not suggest 
anything more than this that Sevaji watched 
over the captured women because he hoped 
that their friends and relations would go to Itim 
buy their liberty/' It must have been a 
regular source of income to him, and this con- 
sideration. seems to have been sliown only in the 


liope 'Of lucre. Obviously, had he allowed their 
modesty to be outraoed, Indians being wIki! they 
one; would have :gone',.to, him with, a-^siiit* ' 
able ransom^^ ^ ’ . 

If we accept tfie interpretation generally put 
to these words, we shall have to concede that 
Khan w ts more than fair to Sevaji* 
Sarkar,'^ Ben, ' etc.,,; have . ;rejected- ■ his '■ testimony 
wlienever it is in conllict with that of Sevaji's 
ccrntetiiporaries. There is . no reason to ; accept 
it here as it is not only opposed to the contem* 
ponmeous evidence but is also contradicted by 
his own words. While describing the entry of 
Sevaji and his followers in the harem of Shaista 
Khan at l^oona, the same historian writes : ^^They 
also attacked two, of the Amiris ■;'wo,meii. ; 0,ne ,’ 0 ,f ■ 
;them was so cut about that her remains were 


collected in a basket, which served for her coffin. 
;::The other recovered although she had received 
or 40 wounds/^ * 


III the same way Sevaji's ardent admirer, Carre, 
describing the havoc that he- created at Surat, 
observes : 


^'All of a sudden they 


fell upon wtiomsoever 


they found at hand itrespeoHve of ag6 or 
They killed some of Them, while the rest fled 
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away . • • There was no form of crnelfy 
which they did not practise upon u'omen and old 
people who had been detained in their lodgings 
through weakness or age," * 

Tlie evidence of the Hindu writer of Tarikh-i- 
Shivaji is still more clear and cogent. Describ- 
ing the murder of the Ghorpades lie says : 

•“Immediately after getting the letter (of 
Shahji) Shivaji marched from Rajgarh to Parna- 
iagarh, summoned the Mawals from all sides, 
assembled a strong force, and then making forced 
marches plundered and burnt down Mudhol. 
He captured and slew Baji Ghorpade with 3,000 
of his soldiers, Baji's son Venkaji who was absent 
escaped with his life, but all other members of 
his family were put to de^th, even the pregnant 
women. Then Shivaji retunieti to Panala/'f. 

1 he above extracts should make it clear that 
there was no form of cruelty which Sevaji could 
not perpetrate upon women as well as men. It 
is difficult to give the sketcli of his character 
better than in the following words of John 1/ 
Escaliot : 

^ ^ He (Sevaji) is distrustful, secret, subtile, cruel, 
perfidious, insulting over whomsoever he gets 

• F. B. a, page 201. ~~ 

i “rhe Modern Review,” 1907. Bt. 2, page 282. 


into his power, absolute in his comma.ids and 
in Ins punishments mare tiian severe, death 
oi dismembering being the punishment of every 
offence ; it necessity requires venterous and 
desperate in execution of his resolv^es , , * % 

His RoBBKRy. 

The history of Sev.iji is the lustary of iiis 
robberies. According to the standard .jf his time 
lie began as a thief. Mis successes transformed 
him into a powerful robber; and a robber he 
remained throughout his life. The e.vhaustive 
treatment ot the subject is impossible within the 
short compass of this book. However such 
aspects of the matter will be I>rought to light as 
deserve attention more particularly. 

In the beginning of his career, he was ^'e^y 
often called thief and his doings thefts. Mxinden 
observed on 2(jth June, 1664 ; 

"Sevaji is so famously infamous, for Iffs 
notoiious thefts that report hath made liim an 
airy body and added wings . . ." f 

In the same way, when, during his ffrst 
invasion ot Surat, Sevaji demanded Anthony Smith 
from English for the ransom fi.\ed on his head, 
nd, on being refused, threatened to deal with 
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them very cruelly the latter replied that “ he 
was a rebel and a thief and therefore value nut 
liis threats.” When the Company direct'- d the 
Surat Council to come to terms with Sevaji, they 
observed in the reply: — “We know not what 
league to hold with a rebel and a perlidious 
thief''* In a letter of English Factors of 
Bombay to Thomas Roach when he was at Agra, 
Sevaji was described as 'a plundering thief “and 
" an enemy of all people." In another letter of 
the same factory addressed to the Company, they, 
suspecting Muazzam to be in collusion with Sevaji, 
express their surprise at his boldness because 
“ he marches now not before as a thief . . . 

and is not disturbed though the Prince lies near 
him.’’J: 

It was not all in vain that people gave him 
this name. He entered the Harim of Shaista 
Khan ,at Poona as a daring thief, nay as a well 
trained burgler, and played his part with con- 
summate ability. 

Sevaji did not start from his place like kings 
and conquerors who cansult only their own con- 
venience. But poor and helpless as his victims 

•E. F. 8. Vol.irpage"Sl 

t E. F. R. Vol, I, page 308. 

■ i E. F. R. Vol I, page 144. 
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l^^enerally were^ Iiis raids were timed according to 
the circimistance he hoped to find them in. It 
lias already been shown how he utilized the 
Hindu festiYals for the purposes of robbery. 
Secondly^ it was the harvest time which suited 
with his purpose most. Crops being ready people 
could not even run away 'to jungks leaving 
their fields to the tender mercies of his hordes. An 
excursion at that time was the easiest and the 
surest way of fleecing out of the unfortunate 
peasants their hard-earned money. Those who 
would not pay or could not pay due to their 
inability and repaired to jungles for the sake 
of their liveS; found,, on their return, tlieir crops 
cut and removed or burnt, their catties driven 
away, and their houses reduced to ashes. Those - 
who were caught, if unable to purchase their 
liberty, were dealt iwitii barbarousiy or were 
carried away and imprisoned in some distant 
Marhatha castle and subjected to all those hard- 
ships which Seth Krishnaji and the Nakhuda of 
the Surat Junk had to bear, (See page 188), 

it was Sevaji's excellent spy system which 
deserves our attention next. Like a true robber,, 
that he was, he used to be informed through his^ 
scouts, when still hundreds of miles away,, 
even about the concealed wealth of his victipis 


('ll 




ilf 
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•‘nri obf.ined it often by digging the floor of 
then- !,ouse. More than once tl.e treasury house of 

!-eL>v«r’''*"‘^ valuables 

Thirdly ave have to note the plight of the 

country caused by Seraji’s robbeiy. The followin.^ 
luies taken from the letter of an eye witness 
^,^lphIcalIy describe the state of affairs ; 

"In the high way we passed by many dead 
bodies of men and women that died for want of 
food. Tiie way in many places very deep so that 
our houses m some places ready to stick fast. 
Such towns we passed much broken and decayed 
a few or no people in them. While one house kd 
a dweller ten xvere empty, the people being run 
away for want and fear of Scvaji and oppressions 
of their governor.” (E. F. R., Vol. II., page 63). 

fourthly, we have to note the moral effects of 
Sevaji's robbery. Very large was the number of 
those who followed his train as enlisted soldiers, 
mercenaries, and camp followers. All of them 
robbed and plundered with him. Larger must 
have been the number of those who were robbed 
and who having lost their all, became bandits in 
^ heir turn. Yet there was another class of robbers. 
Ihese weie inland zamindarsand Rajas. Whether 
themselves looted or not, their humour was 


was 
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infected by Rev.iji's robberies and they plundered 

die country right and left in his name, although 
they were not connected with him. References 
, to their doings are found in the records of En«- 

: I'sh factories. It was observed after his fii.dtt 

iroin A^n;a : 

I ' . . . Deccan is alarmed again and rnb- 

f commifed in sundry places in Sevaii's 

. narnc; when he is far enourjh off , , , 

Similarly the factors of Surat recorded in 

“The many troubles which at this time the 

whole kingdom groans under hath rendered the 
waves and passages up into the country very 
inisafe and dangerous, the thieves and inland 
Rajahs taking this opportunity of plundering 
caphilas and robbing merchants, and all under 
the name of Sevagy."! 

Its Effect ON Trade. 

Ashyiiglish factors were themselves merchants, 
their letters very clearly show how adversely did 
the rise of Sevaji affect the commerce of this 

country. On 21st January 1(178 Surat wrote to 

the Company 


* E. F, K , Voi. i, page 116. 
t E. P. K., Vol I, page 145. 
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Your Deccan Factories which are-Karwar 
and Rajapur, are become so incQnsiderabk% 
specially the last, through the ruin and destrucv 
tion that reigns in those countries by Sevaji's 
robberies that we are fully resolved to withdraw 
your servants from the last/'* 

in an earlier letter to tlie Company they had 
observed:. ■■ 

The country all in a combustion ; no trad- 
ing nor civil commerce/'f 

The same factors wrote to St. George on 2 1st 
jane, 1676* 

...all trade is impeded and our factors com- 
I plain that their cloth investments are at a stand 

by reason they can get no weavers to settle to 

I! work.'^t 

If 

I Karwar wrote to Surat on 29th June, 1678 ; 

I what we understand in the broker's letters 

II there is little likelihood of procuring any quantity 
of goods this year or vending much of your goods, 
Sevaji's forces being robbing and plundering all 
over these parts in the chief towns of note where 
our cloth is made, as Moolgiind, Liickmisseer, 
Gudduck and so that dare not as yet give out a 

♦ E. F. K. VoL II, page m. 
i H. Vo!. I, page 34. 
t E. F. H. Vai n, page 
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farthing of moneys to the weavers, for the fear of 
it being plundered from them if times aloft he 
not settled, heart of merchandise and commc rce 
will be quite broke. There remaining but, little 
else aloft (or left) ixioi'e when plundering and 
robbing one from another, everyone seeking the 
fresh opportunity in these distracted times, i. e., 
strongest to enrich himself by impoverishing 
them of less force, making the old proverb good 
that (the) weakest must go to the wall". 

Four days latter the same Factors wrote to 
Surat : 

^^Wliat remains below with us cannot sell a 
pie worth, here being not a merchant in these 
parts uare be seen to buy anything considerable, 
if should, Sevaji would soon empty his coffers." 
On 13th August, 1678, Surat wrote to Rajapur : 

Our friends at Karwar (who are under the 
same Government) give us no encouragament to 
expect a piece of goods from them this yeare 
declaring the country about Hubly to be still 
under the tyrannical operation of Sevaji’s ofBcers 
and in as great a confusion as ever". 

The following few words of a letter written 
from Bombay to Surat on 6th December, 1670, 
would show how Sevaji was looked upon in regard 
to the trade of the country : 



tliaiik your honour, etc., 

cai-c of us in fearing that general i 
Sevaji, affempt anytiiing against f 

tlis Popularity 
Mr. Savarkar is at liberty 
Sevaji was everywhere hailed as 
the Hindus. In the contemporary 
i!> not a w’ord to support this " 
the other hand there is much to sh 
extremely unpopular everywhere. 
tho news of his incarceration at A< 
sally applauded. The Factors of " 
the Company : 

"The grand rebel Sevaji is at le 
and caught in 'tJie same net of <rlnr 
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Oil 22nd January^ 1667, the Sural Factors 
^vrote to the Company : 

^^The country of Deccan is still in great 
troubles and there is little hopes of any settle- 
meaty especially now that the lebd Sevaji escaped 
and got into his country again'b^ 

Hearing of Muazzam's going with a strong 
army against Sevaji, of Bijapur's victory over him 
and of Sainbhaji's running away from him to 
Diler Khan, the Factors of Surat wrote to the 
Company : 

‘df these thin|s be true, we may hope for 
more quietness and securih from this great distiir- 
biT of this part of the world than hath been for 
many years heretofore'ht 

His death was supposed to have brought still 
greater relief. Bombay wrote to Surat : 

^^Sevaji is for certain dead and his son 
Sambliaji hath now almost possession of all his 
fatlier had • . . The country begins to be a 

little sSettled/'J 

Kven Sarnbhaji who is so well-known for his 
outrages was welcomed as a better substitute, 
'ri?e Surat Council wrote about him that liis 

♦ E* F. R. Vol. I, page 110* 
t K* F. R., Vol II, page 193. 

J Ibid, Voi. 11, page 313. 



prehcni proceedings seem to speak him to be oi 
a cimtrary spirit and temper to his father, by 
a much more moderate and humane Govern- 
ment; therefore could have heartily wished vour 
honour had left us power to liave continued your 
factory of Karwar, that country now beginning 
to breathe towards a settlement.”* ^ 

His Government 

Ur. Vincent Smith very aptly called the 
Marliatha State "Robber State". As already 
pointed out Sevaji was more of a. robber than of 
a general or statesman, much less of a Prince 
He could not have possibly dispensed with all 

forms of government because without some such 

organization it would not Irave been possible 

for liiux to Crirrv^ on his r'anmiai/ftsr. i < 



the insignia of royalty only after had promised 
to not act or rule tyrannically and badly as 
before^ However there is nothing to show that the 
lot of people in his dominions actually improved 
after the coronation. 

Raigarh, the capital of Sevaji, to-day inspires 
the youngoaen of Maharashtra with its supposed 
ancient grandeur and magni licence. However^ 
tiiose who visited it in the days of Sevaji himself 
were not favourably impressed. Thomas Niccoiis 
who saw it in 1673 spoke of it as a ^'miserable 
dirty town'' made up of ^^poor ill built houses'hf 
Henry Oxinden who visited it one year later at the 
time of Sevaji's coronation^ when according to 
Sir jadiinath Sarkar ^diie citizens had decorated 
their houses and roads in a manner worthy of the 
occasion'' found it such a ^^pott dry place 
and barren of all things that were there no other 
argument on our side to press him to a speedy 
conclusion that would sufficiently promote us to 
Use all means possible for a speedy despatcli'hl: 

Sevaji and his men would feel no shame in 
acknowledging that they were robbers. There is 
nothing extraordinary in a civilized governments' 

• F. B* S., page 387. 

t F. B.S., page 43 3, 

I F. B. S., page 446. 
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iiialci(i!» ; 4 o(> i the loss of country or foivi^;!! 
in'Tclrints sulfercii by them due to the turbulence 
or indiscipline of its soldiery. ButSeraii’s 
'Standard of government was very different. 
Wh it his envoy said to the English Factors in' 
course of negotiations that took place between 
them and Sevaji in regard to the famous Rajapur 
indemnity was thus reported ; . . . his master 

h ith robbed several kings and princes and many 
mercinnts. Bat never made any satisfaction ; and 
what he now offers to us is purely out of a desire 
of frienddlip with the English."* 

-Merchants would not trust their person and 
piopeity in .Sevaji's hands. Bombay wrote to 
^urat in DeceinbtT; 1076; 

"Our endeavours would prove but vain should 
we use them in the persuading the diamond 
luerchaats to settle on your island, for so long 
as thi. opposite main continues in possession of 
Ssvaji Raja no argument would prevail with them 
to trust their bodies or estate in the passage 
liirough his country and thereby shall suspend 
the affair until some fairer opportunity offers.''t 

Sevaji’s soldiers used to rob his own sub- 
jects. I he Englisl|^ Factors of Surat in a letter 

• E* h\ R,, Vol, I, page 292^,* 
t E. F, R,, Vol fl, page 
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to their brethren of St George, after speaking of 
’the miserable condition of Bijapur caused by 
the frequent quarrels of the grandees of that 
kingdom wrote about Sevaji's subjects that 
they were similarly distressed through the. 
frequent robberies and oppressions of /u'.s arniy/^* 

Sevaji's rei^enue officers were corrupt, deceit- 
tul, and extortionate. Fryer speaks about them in 
the following words : 

'They are neither for public good or common 
honesty but their own private interest only. They 
refuse no base offices for their own coiiiniodity 
inviting merchants to come and trade among 
them and then rob them or else turmoil them on 
account of customs, always in a corner getting 
more for themselves than their master; yet openlv 
must seem mighty zealous for their masterisdues : 
so that trade is unlikely to settle where he 
(Sevaji) hath anything to do , * • 

'Faxes were abiionnally high in Sevaji's 
dominion. The government used to take two 
liftiis of the gross produce. Even cows and 
bu if aloes were taxed. Eryei*; who compared 
SevajFs subjects with slaves, says that land was 
forced upon them on double the' former rates, 

E, F. a, Vol. 11^ page' n. • 

t S. B. M., page 220, 
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TliOnc who reftised to accept it, if inoiieyecl, were 
carried to prison and tortured mercilessly* Writes 

-J'len:'. 

It is a ..general . calamity and rnucli^ to, be,, 
deplored, to hear the complaints of the poor 
people that remain or are compelled to endure:, 
the slavery of Sevagi. The Desais liave land 
imposed upon them at double the former rates, 
and if iliey refuse to accept it on these conditions 
(it moneyed men) they are carried away to prison, 
there they are famished almost to death ; wracked 
and almost tortured most inhumanly till they 
confess where it is. They have now in limbo 
several Brachmins whose Hesh they tear witli 
pincers heated red hot^ drub tliem on the 
siioiilders to extreme anguish (though according 
to their law it is forbidden to strike a Bradh*** 
min)d'* 

Sevajs does not seem to have understood the 
value of peace and the worth of security of pro- 
petty in fxis dominions. He got himself drown-; 
ed king, but his deeds'. unmistakably show that 
his aspirations never carried Mm beyond the 
limits of a robberis ambition. Dr. Fryer's obser- 
1 vations On this point” deserve to be quoted. 


'^Nor has he (Sevaji) done this injury to them 
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(Bijapuris) alone but the Mughal hath the same 
measure up as far as Surat, so that he enjoys 
them wholly excepting what the Portugals have, 
and the English at Botnbaim ; which are of no' 
import in respect of trade, wiiile caphalaes are 
hindered to pass those ways ; of wiiich did he 
know or consider the advantage he migiit amass 
greater treasures, than lie purchases by pillaging 
and pilfering, and might come off" with "^the 
glorious name of a conqueror, whereas otherwise, 
following his barbarous courses of fire and 
sword, he merits no more than to be branded as 
a thief ; witness those intolerable cruelties, devas- 
tations and deserts made by him everywhere in 
his range up and down in the Mughal territories, 
as well as in the Duccanean * 



that subjects of Bijapitr did not enjoy 
peace, which can be inferred from the ffoiirisiiing 
shite of commerce prior to Sevaji's rise. The 
very ex'stence of the foreigners' trading factories 
is sufficient to prove that life and property were 
secure luider the Adil Shaid government, 

Tlie rise ot Sevaji created the state of chaos* 
and confusion. The following extract taken from 
a letter despatched from Karwar to vSiirat on 29tli 
June, lh78, shows the prosperous state of the 
country prior to Sevaji ’s advent as well as the 
ilegeneration of the Bijapin'i’s : 

heartily wish the forces of the grand 
rebel and great disturber of the felicity of Deccan, 
which formerly so famously flourished in all 
fuanmr of trade, may retire to their strong holds, 
or be once totally routed by the Deccan armies 
which are reported ready in Vizapur, but thinks 
i>esDtted, for whilst they lie effiminatcly at house 
leartul of wetting their tender skins, our Maharaja 
{^x*va|i) plays his game so wisely^ as to destroy^ 
rob, plunder, devastate ami ruin the major and 
the best part of their kingdom''.'*^ 

Tiie following lines taken from a letter of 
Cliilde which he wrote from Surat to Bombay on 
loth ]an. 1677, show how an intelligent 
E. h\ K,, Voi* li, page 
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contemporary writer contrasted the blessings of 
the government of Bijapur with the misrule and 
tyranny of Sevaji ; ■ ' ^ 

“The Vizapore people have not in the. least 
disturbed us but used us with all imaginable 
kindness ; but as for Sevaji Raja, how firm his 
firmans have proved your honour is sensible of, 
but that he will ever rob us in his own country, 
there appears no fear or suspicion for it".* 

Even in those districts which were formally 
incorporated in Sevaji^s dpminion there was 
neither peace nor security. People used to be 
apprehensive of the motive and distrustful of the 
intention of his governor. The following , lines 
taken fiom a letter despatched from Karwar to 
Bombay on 22nd August, 1675, show not only 
their discontent and want of confidence in 
Sevaji's government but also the peace of mind 
and security of property they had enjoyed in the 
days of Bijapur : 

“We may bless God that we have a house that 
is of force sufficient to defend from their (Sevaji's 
governors and soldiers’) rapine and plunder, for 
do not question if we were at their mercy, as we 
was (were ?) at the Moor's times we Were on the 


* E, F.R,, Vol. 11, page 105. 
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other side (our tottering house being rather an 
offence than defence) we had long ere this 
devested of ail".* 

riie following lines taken from a letter des- 
patched from Karwar to Bombay on 1st July, 
lt>75, indicate the unmistakable popularity of the 
Bijapur rule as well as the state of chaos and 
confusion created by the Marhathas in Kanara : 

“Our troubles are renewed daily and we can 
never expect the factory to flourish as Jong as it 
IS under Sevaji's government ; they have robbed 
all the country people so much as to the seed 
they should sow, so that the next year the men 
will be ready to eat one another for the new crop 
will be very small. All people pray that the Moors 
may come and regain the country and there is a 
rumour they will come after the rains.”t 

Enough has been said about the hatred, 
detestation, and contempt in which Sevaji was 
held. Indians have always been famous for the 
love of their kings. In the following lines the 
English Factors of Surat give expression to the 
feelings of love and sentiments of loyalty of the 
subjects of the Adil Shah no less than to 
t he gush of their own emotions. Having 

* £. F. K., Voi. 67. ' 

t F. R.J Vol. IIj page 5^ 
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made large profits in the days of peace and 
prosperity conferred on the land by his fore- 
fathers, and finding themselves compelled to dis- 
solve their much ' loved Rajapore factory on 
account of the extortion of Sevajfs government 
and robbery of his soldier, they give vent to their 
grief in the following words: 

. Karwar we shall continue in hope that 
part lying further from Sevaji's strength may 
sooner be riddened to its former settlement and 
security under the King of Vizapore, who we are 
advised by his generals hath had some hopeful 
successes against him (Sevaji) in a battle, and 
wherein it should please Godlto prosper him sO 
as to recover those parts of his kingdom a 
present possessed by Sevaji and able to protect 
and secure then we may hope to see trade flourish 
there more than formerly.*'* 

Lastly we rely on the impartial testimony 
of Fryer who observed. 

. Under the King of Visiapour (Bijapur) 
the taxations were much milder and they (Sevaji's 
subjects) lived with far, greater eomfort.**f 

Having shown that taxes under Sevaji's rit|e 
were hard, troublesome, and embarrassing, that 



Ills revenue officers were corrupt and: deGeilfiil/^^ 
and tiiat his soldiers used to rob his own subjects^ 
we humbly submit that these words of Fryer are 
more than enough to prove the superiority of tlie 
Adi! Shahi administration. 

in spite of everything that has been said we 
are second to none in admiring Sevaji for his 
leadership, organizing capacity, and boldness. His 
frugality, industry, and perseverence deserve very 
high praise* For his audacity of conception 
and resourcefulness he had no match in that 
age. It was no mean achievement that he 
challenged the mighty Mughal Empire under 
Aurangzeb and carried on his robberies for such 
ri long time* Despite what it was certain events of 
ins life exercise a peculiarly charming influence 
upon one's imagination. Who will not like to be 
told the story of his almost miraculous escape 
from Agra ? The account of how he surprised 
Sbaista Khan in the midst of his gigantic camp 
at Poona is no less amusing. The story of his life 
whenconsideredsuperficially may not be so repuh 
sive and disgusting as given in this book. This 
is all that can be said in his favour ; for when our 
attention is drawn to the original sources for a 
detailed study of his deeds and character we find 
him portrayed as a treacherous robber, ruthless 
plunderer, and cold blooded murderer. 



APPENDIX A 

' To Pretend ' 

Lest our interpretation of the word 'pretend' 

pages 134 138 should be considered bold 

we want to invite attention to Murray's A New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles. It 
would seem that this word has been used at 
different times in no less than sixteen senses. 
Below we are giving those lines from it wliich 
may seem to support Prof. Sarkar's view of 
Revington’s letter : 

A (b) To put forth an ussertion or statement , 

about oneself ; now usually implying mere preten- 
sion without foundation : to feign to be or do 
something (A leading modern sense). 

4. To give oneself out as having (something), to profess 
to have, make profession, proff. (a quality, etc.,) now 
always used in a bad sense : To proff. falsely, to 
feign some quality. 

T, To put forward as an assertion or statement to allege ; 
now especially to allege or declare falsely with 
intent to deceive (a leading current sense)”. 

These lines very dearly show that according 
to the learned compilers it is only now that 
‘^Pretend' has come to usually imolv ^ mere 
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Tlie following lines taken from the same 
dictionary substantiate our opinion : 

(5) To put forth or lay a claira to (a thingX to assert as a 
right or possession ; to claim; obs; 

(G) To put forward as a reason to excuse; to use 'as' 'a 
pretext ; to allege as a ground or reason , 

(8) To intend, purpose, design, plan, obs* 

(0) To aspire to, to undertake, to venture, presume, to 
attempt, endeavour, try, ... 

(11) To indicate, signify, import, mean obs. 

The following sentences which are quoted 
in the same dictionary clearly show that in IStii, 
16th, and 17th centuries ^pretend' was used to 
denote honest representation. 

C. 1450 trs. De Imitatione iii. xix 115. Lord, what may. 
i rigiileotisly pretend against ye, if thou do not but ask. 

C. U8L Caxton Myor (iii) XX, 168. Who pretendcth to 
god, God attendeth fo him. 

C, 1630 Palsgr, 665/2. He pretendeth to be my friend 
but doth the worst for me that he can. 

C. 1621 — 23. Middleton and Rowley Changeling xv, ii 9L 
To that wench I pretend honest love and she deserves it. 

C. 1633 T, Adams. £xp. 2. Peter, ii. 20. 

Though we pretend for heaven, yet still we bear about 
us a twang of our native country. 

It has been shown on pages 135 — 6 that 
Prof. Sarkar’s interpretation renders the narratix'e 
of Revington illogical. These sen fences are, there- 
fore, sufficient to show that Revington did not 
use the word ‘ pretend ’ with a view to ascribe 
any bad motive to Afzal Khan. 



APPENDIX B. 
Errata. 


22 15 May this May it 

32 24 15 and 82 ... 14 and 8 

„ 26 page 15 ... page 18 

33 15 paper ... water 

39 1 whatsoever it ‘whatsoever 

may 

41 30 page 161 

42 29 page 197 

44 4 as far back 

45 30 page 410 

47 8 unassisted 

73 8 of being 

76 1 carrying out 

84 4 carried out , 

M 14 out his 

101 15 out the 

107 27 suddenly 

122 15 of having 

136 25 very clear 


page 157 
page 160 
as back 
page 411 
umassisted 
of his being 
carrying on 
carried on 
on his 
on the 
suddenly 
for having 
abundantly 
clear 

by the air • 
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Page Line Read For 


The End 


i riated by M. S. AKBak Khan, at the Popular 
Printing Works, Yaqutganj, Allahabad. 


145 24 


despite being 


14D 

148 

153 


1 of having ... 

5 at least into ... 

2t> with jubilation 


154 10 clearly prove 

155 16 from one 

l55 8 of murdering 

161 18 of treacherously' 

166 24 he has not ... 

171 17 to popular ... 

172 10 followed by the 

180 10 consideration 

2 16 this circums- 

tance 

21 25th Jan. 1664: 
2l thjs account... 

3 threats”* 

7 thief’ 


despite his 
being 

of his having 
at least in 
with apparent 
jubilation 
abundantly 
prove 
for one 
for murdering 
for treacherous- 
ly 

he was not 
to the popular 
followed the 
cosideration 
this circums- 
tances 
26-6-1664 
the account 
threats” 
thief’* 



